LITERATURE 


OR GEMS OF 


, WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


“ All with one consent, praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past.” 


“ OF all the passions that possess the mind, 
The love of novelty rules most the mind; 
In search of this, from realm to realm we roam; 
Our fleets come fraught with ev'ry folly home.” 


No. 8.] 


PHILADELPHIA.--AUGUST. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


Fic. 1.—Brivat CostumeE, &c.—A robe of the 
finest Indian muslin over white satin, embroider- 
ed round the skirt with a garland of roses; two 
flounces worked to correspond; and the same 
pattern on the corsage, in the form of a sto- 
macher. Another row of work round the neck, 
just under the blond coleret ; pointed corsage ; a 
bow of white satin, with long ends in front ; full 
sleeves, with a very narrow cuff. The hair ar- 
ranged in reversed braids; a coronet of red 
roses and orange blossom round the head; pearl 
chain across the forehead, and a lace veil, very 
gracefully fastened to the bows of hair behind ; 


white lace stockings, satin shoes, and kid gloves. 


Fic. 2.—A Long-Champs plaid, peach blos- 
som and blue, with a little mosaic pattern traced 
in black; two folds of blue satin round the skirt 
(the cheques arranged in a diamond-pattern be- 
tween) full sleeves, cut quite tight at the wrist, 
with Spanish slashes of blue satin; wrapping 
corsage, half high,and under ita lace chemisette; 
blue satin girdle. White poux de Soie hat, lined 
with blue; and white gauze ribbon bows and 
brides, and a long white feather drooping to- 
wards the left side—— From the Wortd of Fashion. 

From the World of Fashion. 

NEWEST LONDON FASHIONS. 

AKE AND MATERIAL OF Morning Dres- 
sES.—A_ reformation long pleaded for, in vain, 
by taste, has been granted to her step-mother, 
ashion: the enormous and disfiguring circle 
of skirt is reduced to more becoming bounds ; 
and sleeves, though still extremely full, no longer 
resemble a happy invention to conceal defor- 
mity: the redingote form still prevails, the 
ae being ornamented either with ribbon, 
plaited round lozenge compartments, or simple 
ae placed in the centre; pelerines assume 
: a Shapes on the shoulder, round, square, 
andyked; but they are universally worn 
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smaller in front, with points sometimes crossing 
under the girdle, but showing the corsage on 
each side; whatever be the style of trimming 
on the dress, it is repeated on the pelerine front; 
the body of the gown itself being quite plain. 
Among the most distinguished Long-Champs fa- 
shions, we observed a citron colour fowlard, with 
satinraysa tint lighter; the skirt opening on one 
side, and tied with six bows of ribbon; a pelerine 
crossed over the bosom, and a second cape, 
square and reversed; another of lilac gros de 
tours, was ornamented with three flat plaits in 
satin, placed en tablier, and repeated rom the 
shoulder to the waist, anovelkind of cord made 
in chenille, formed an elegant finish to the dress. 
Several plaid dresses had double folds of colour- 
ed silk or ribbon round the skirt resembling 
tucks; in colour, these assimilated with the 
prominent one of the plaid. Some very elegant 
muslin dresses have appeared with flounces. 
but this fashion will not be general while colour- 
ed linings continue so much in favour. 

ENSEMBLE OF Eventna Costumes.—White 
dresses are very universal this season, when 
composed of crape, organdie or muslin; the 
corsage is finished at top by a band of satin 
plaits, which widens towards the shoulder and 
sustain draperies of blonde. The sabot sleeves 
no longer conceal half the arm; the most grace- 
ful part of a fine figure, was never seen to more 
advantage than beneath the fullness of the new 
beret sleeve; a bracelet is placed on the band, or 
for very young ladies, bows of ribbon and flowers; 
bouquets are likewise worn upon the shoulders, 
and at the end of a long sash; these ornaments 
should consist of a single flower, with buds and 
foliage, while garlands for the hair, are wreathed 
of small and variegated flowers, cherry colour 
being a prominent tint. 

DisTINGUISHED CosTUME PREPARED FOR 
THis Montu.—A rose-colour dress en redingote, 
over a white satin skirt, the open fronts trimmed 
with rich satin ribbon en suite. Pink satin hat 
with one splendid feather drooping over the 
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bows of rose-colour ribbon; a blond ruche and 
diamond esprit under the brim. Blond mantilia 
drapery looped on the shoulders with diamond 
tassels. 

A Dinner-press oF LIoNnAIsE SILK; pale 
blue ground. with white flowers, the stalks 
browned. Beret short sleeves; armlets of rich 
gold and enamel; black blond lace draperies 
over a tight corsage, festooned with blue rosettes 
and gold agraffes. | | 

Mosr Exvecant Costume Fox HAtr- 
MOURNING.—A robe of black tulle opening over 
a black pou de Soie skirt, with satin flowers 
brocaded on it; the fronts of the robe fes- 
tooned with diamonds: head dress, diamonds 
and white feathers,—another black satin robe 
embroidered witha mosaic pattern in gold relief, 
white blond volant, headed by a gold wreath, 
white lace mantle fastened on each shoulder 
with gold and pearl ornaments. | 

Hats TurBANs.—We must not omit no- 
tice of a most elegant turban composed of a 
white scarf embroidered in natural flowers. It 
was supported on the left side by a garland of 
white roses, and had-one long end reaching the 
shoulder, this happy idea is partly imitated in 
dress hats, a light transparent gauze ribbon 
twines round the garland and partly conceals 
it, as do the folds of” the turban,—-several turbans 
have appeared without any circle round the 
head. The gauze or lama formed into two wings, 
one rising high, and crowned with an esprit, or 
plume, the other spreading beyond the temple 
and having a gold stomp. or garland of flowers 
underneath it; others assume the eastern shape, 
and are ornamented with a jewelled tiara, and 
tong fringed end. 

AIR-DRESSING.—Ringlets are more worn 
than for some time past; a portion of the hair 
is separated from one side, and allowed to hang 
in long curls uponthe neck. The baek hair is 
also curled.and hangs in waving curls round the 
bows. or braids above it. Flowers of exquisite 
texture and hue are worn in every style which 
eoquetry or taste suggests. These wreaths 
are frequently divided into three, one part 
twining round the bows behind the other on 
each temple. Double chains of wrought gold 
are a fashionable ornament, one part as a band 
across the forehead, the other forming a circle 
above. 

Campric HANDKERCHIEFS.—A new pattern 
has just reached us, and claims the earliest no- 
tice. A rich border of rose-buds goes all round 
close to the lace edging, and within are van- 
dyke points worked in Ri stitch, a boquet and 
the cypher at each corner. 


ELITE OF PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


Lona Cuamps.--The elements conspired to 
overthrow our army in Russia, and suceeded, 
but to quell the emulation of taste and display 
at Long Champs, was beyond their power; and 
spite of snow, East wind, and hail, many a fair 
form reclined in her open carriage, delighting 
our eyes with the first prestige of spring fa- 
shions. T'hemantles worn over redingotes of 
silk or Persian satin, were with double capes, 
and very loose sleeves hanging mid-way of the 


arm, and lined’ with a tranchant colour ; while | 


FASHIONS. 


the dresses gave us an impression of havin 

been chosen for their delicacy of hue and pattern. 
the corsage when pointed fix into the centre of 
a plait instead of occupying a space left plain—— 
the points are cut off, and theshape thus exactly 
resembles the antique ribbon 
ruch frequently terminates it—cuffs are eithe 
very narrow and straight, like a man’s coat, 0: 
vandyked high up the arm and trimmed with 
lace, ribbon, or en suite with the dress; tie 
newest form of sleeve is drawn im divisions 
horizontally from the wrist to the elbow—girdles 
are worn very broad. 

Harts AND Bonnets.—The capote form stil! 
prevails; the plaits elegantly arranged with a 
bow of ribbon, or satin, edged with blond. 
placed at the point of the crown, where they 
meetand cross each other; the brims are more 
than ever evase in point, coming quite low on 
the cheek, and tied in a little bow, ends not too 
long; when flowers are worn, the sprig should 
rise either from a bow at top, or from the front 
of the crown feather (one or two only) rise a 
little, then drooping gracefully over to the other 
side: a new style of bonnet has the crown 
oblong; the plaits drawn to the back, en capote, 
and a tiara formed ornament rising in front, 
about two inches above the crown: we shal! 
notice a few of the most admired bonnets worn 
at the French fete ; a capote of rose-colour and 
white gros de Naples raye, with a boquet of 
nink hyacinths, and blond lace brides inside, 
coming very low on the cheek. A most be- 
coming bonnet, the material an Italian gauze. 
the colour, gris brumeauz ; two feathers of cor- 
responding tint, fringed ribbons, and one little 
cherry-colour flower, placed inside the brim. A 
hatof rice-straw, with a bird of Paradise plume, 
and white g/ace ribbon ; under the brim,a gar- 
land of moss rose-buds, and very small white 
bows, Lrussels veil, thrown back over one 
shoulder; a pale citron pou de soie bonnet very 
boissante to the face, and simply trimmed with 
bows and cross bands of gauze glace ribbon 
inside the brim, a ruche of talle with little roses 
intermingled. Several ladies wore satin hats 
with black heron plumes and esprits. 

Musiin Capes are worn re- 
markably large and beautifully embroidered. 
Madame de Tourbeville appeared in one which 
cost more than the finest lace; the pattern was 
in the antique style, open and raised so as to 
produce a charming effect; acolleret of black 
velvet tied in a degage manner at the throat 
gave additional effect to the cape; these colerets 

y-the-bye are quite essential to a Parisian toilet; 
they are worn in black and coloured velvet. 
satin, and gros:de Naples; one bow, and two 
small pointed ends from the tie. 

Most FassionaBLe F'rowers For Hats, 
Caps ANd Bonnets.---The hyacinth, lilac 
sprigs, geranium, moss, and wild rose, laurel 
leaves and blossom, a beautifal feather esprit 
heliotrope; the double anple blossom is likewise 
worn in caps, one bouquet on eachtemple. 

Rresons, Scarrs, AND Bents.—The. plaids 
are still in high favour with Parisian ladies. 
new gauze ribbon, however, supersedes 2 
others this month: it is glace with a broad satin 
stripe, the textare equal tosupport itself without. 
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THE HUGUENOT’S FAREWELL—ALLOYS GANOWAY. 


wires. 
has a white groun 
black and green; a very small flower painted 


in each square. 


The newest Po for scarfs and girdles, 
, chequed, in rose colour, 


‘THE HUGUENOT’S FAREWELL. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


] stand upon the threshold stone 
Of mine ancestral hall; — 
I hear my native river moan; 
I see the night o’er my old forests fall. 


{ look round on the darkening vale, 
That saw my childhood’s plays: 
The low wind in its rising wail 
Hath a strange tone, a sound of other days. 


But I must rule my swelling breath: 
Asignisinthe sky; 

Bright o’er yon grey rock’s eagle nest 
Shines forth a warning star—it bids me fly. 


My father’s sword is in my hand, 
His deep voice haunts mine ear ; 
He tells me of the noble band, 
Whose lives have left a brooding glory here. 


He bids their offspring guard from stain 
Their pure and loity taith ; 
And yield up all things, to maintain 
‘The cause, for which they girt themselves to death. 


And I obey.—I leave their towers 
Unto the s:tranger’s tread; 

Unto the creeping grass and flowers ; 
Unto the fading pictures of the dead. 


i leave their shields to slow decay, 
Their banners to the dust ; 
I go, and only bear away 
heir old, majestic name,—a solemn trust! 


1 go up to the ancient hills, 
Vhere chains may never be, 
Where leap in joy the torrent rills, 
Where man may worship God, alone and free. 


There shall an altar and a camp 
Impregnantly arise; | 
There shall be lit a quenchless lamp, 
To shine, unwavering, through the open skies. 


And song shall midst the rocks be heard, 
And fearless prayer ascend ; 

While, thrilling to God’s holy word, 
The mountain pines in adoration bend. 


And there the burning heart no more 
lis deep thought shall suppress, 
But the long buried truth shall pour 
Free currents thence, amidst the wilderness. 


Then fare thee well, my mother’s bower, 
Farewell, my tather’s hearth; 
erish, my home! where lawless power 
Hath rent the tie of love to native earth. 


Perish ! let deathlike silence fall 
Upon the lone abode : 
Spread fast, dark ivy, spread thy pall :— 
g0 up to the mountains, with my God. 

_ The propensity of rich and worthless people, 
‘0 appear with splendour upon all occasions, 
puts me in mind of the country shopkeeper, who 


gilds his boxes, in order to be the receptacle of 


pitch or tobacco.---Shenstone. 


AVS 


Original. 
ALLOYS GANOWAY, 


In the bland and delicious climate of the middle re- 
gion of Norih Carolina, where the seasons melt into 
each other like the lights and shades ofa fine painting, 
the Rev. David Nesbitt was admiring the varied tints 
of an Autumn even:ng,as his horse bore him leisurely 
towards the village of Ashgrove. The setting sun 
shut his oblique rays upon thedistant hills, and glitter- 
ed upon the steeple of the only church in Ashgrove, 
seen at the far distance. As the gaze of Mr. Nesbitt 
was placidly ranging over the inviting landscape, by a 
wood path emerged an aged footman who entered the 
main road before himand pursued the same direction. 
A in in the country around him, Mr. Nesbitt . 
spurred his horse into a trot, in order to overtake his 

fellow travel:er, who hearing the chattering hoofs be- 
hind him, turned round and the two laces encountered 
each other with an expression of “have 1 not seen 

that countenance before?” The flash of recognition 
was faint, and passed away, like one of the departing 

beams of the evening sun. 

Though advanced lar beyond the life-limit of seventy 
years, the footman was hale of limb, and from his 
flaxen hair and beard, beameda countenance, the fire 
of which, time had only softened. Many years less 
advanced, the snows of age had fallen also on the 
head of David Nesbitt. Deep care and deeper resig- 
— mingled in the furrows of his strongly marked 
ace. 

“ Friend, how far to Ashgrove ?” 

“Farther than you can conveniently travel to 
night,” replied the footman, pointing with his staff to 
the distant steeple on which the feat smile of even 
was playing, “though we can see Parson Jamieson’s 
meeting house in Ashgrove; it is above five miles dis 
tant.” | 

“There may be atavern nearer?” rejoined Mr. Nes- 


| bitt imquiringly, as at once regarding the face of his 


companion and drawing forth his watch in order to 
compare its mark of time with the setting sun, and in 
Kaeo so a letter fell from his waistcoat pocket on the 
road. 

“There is no tavern nearer,” replied the footman, as 
he picked up the fallen letter and handed it to the 
owner,but as Mr. Nesbitt with a bow of thanks 
reached his hand for the letter, the direction “ to the 
Rev. David Nesbitt,” caught the eye of the aged foot- 
man, who for a moment involuntarily retained it with 
evident surprise. Mr. Nesbitt noticed the act, but 
attributed it to mere curiosity, put up the letter and his 
watch, repeating : 

“ There isno tavern nearer than Ashgrove you say?” 

“Nor any necessary.” replied the footman, in rather 
an abstracted tone as if some powerful thought had 
fallen on his mind, and remaining for some distance 
silent, seemed as if awaking from reverie, and look- 
ing earnestly into the rather astonished face before 
him, rejoined : 

*'Y our name is David Nesbitt, and you area clergy - 
man?” “Jn both cases you are correct,” replied Mr. 
Nesbitt, with a smile, knowing that all this informa- 
tion, and his residence besides, were recorded on the 
back of the tell-tale letter. 

‘The footman was again silent, but as they rose to 
the apex of a hill, the now dim twilight only permit. — 
ted the view of a farm on their right, towards which 
a bye road wound from a gate acrossa wooded 
pasture field. As the old footman opened the gate, he 
observed : 

“ Ride in Mr. Nesbitt, this is my gate and my farm, 
to which the decent stranger is always welcome; but 
more and sweetly welcome are the ministers of God.” 


There was a something in the voice and manner of 
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the patriarch which struck, even awed Mr, Nesbitt, 


# who fel: the responsibility due to the name under 
i which he was thus welcomed by a stranger. | 
* so much indeed as to be prevented from breathing his 


He felt 


acknowledgements, and in silence followed his also 
silent guide. 
Night closed in as Mr. Nesbitt found himself seated 


4 | in a clean but old fashioned room. Every thing init, 


even to the ample fire place, bespoke times of a for- 
mer generation. The aspect of the whole was that 
of the primitive settlers on the Angio-American 
frontiers, but of settlers of some wealth, and not that 
of the mere hunter, though two rifles hanging on 


brackets, told that even here hunting had aided to 


break the native woods. The family domestics seemed 
busy closing the labors of the day, and the voice of 
the old man, loudly but mildly heard, giving directions 
and very particular directions, that the stranger’s 
horse should be made comfortable. Hardly visible in 
! the dim light sata silent figure—that of a woman, 
i. from whom Mr. Nesbitt could not procure a reply to 


& one or two common place remarks, and he relapsed 


into silence, pondering on his new situation. 
_Afew minutes relieved the traveller from some- 
thing of embarrassment as a lovely young woman 
entered with candles, followed by the old host, who 
smilingly but very respectfully advanced,—observ- 
“Mr. Nesbitt you must excuse us, we farmers, have 
many to pruvide for, beside ourselves and the welcome 
stranger.” | 
Of all men living, perhaps not one other would 
have granted an excuse in such acase more heart 
ready than David Nesbitt, who truly felt “ forall 
living,” and prepossessed, as he was already, in favor 
| of his entertainer, many chords more were moved as 
e the economy of the house was developed. But with the 
light, an object of overpowering interest presented 
itself. A woman of extreme age,—hair flowing in 
abundance down her shoulders, but white as snow: 
not more white, nevertheless than her skin, furrowed 
by multiplied years. Her sunken eves seemed not ex- 
tinct but turned inward as if looking away from a 
world of sorrow and pain. “ Never did I behold even 
in death itself,” said Mr. Nesbitt afterwards, “so over- 


4 powering a picture of mortality.”” ——‘ My mother” 
: said the old man, as he pressed the marble forehead 
: and turning to the truly astonished M:. Nesbitt, con- 
tinued “ yes, my mother, now passed her one hun. 
; dredth year. Her soul seems in Heaven whilst her 
| body lingers on earth,” and then, as if recollecting 


i himself, turned to the young woman who had brought 
in the lights, observed in a very affectionate tone. 
“Mary, love, supper.” 


Bit . The next morning was that of Sabbath, and Mr. 

Balti Nesbitt had an appoinment to preach that day in the 
b Meeting House of the Rev. Silas Jamieson. This 
| arrangement was made known by Mr. Nesbitt to his 
t host the evening before,and both were up before the 
t sun, whilst the active Mary was preparing an early 
| break fast. | 
 “Calmly, I hope has been your rest,” said the old 


farmer as he met Mr. Nesbitt: 
“Calm and sweet under your roof have been my 


Bull slumbers,” replied the minister. 
al “While my child Mary is preparing our breaktast,” 
ah continued the old man“ suppose we ascend yon hill 
Ay and breathe the morning air.” 

Ay “ Willingly,” replied Mr. Nesbitt, and they passed 
ua an orchard gate, and traversing the orchard, entered 


| the same wooded enclosure by which they entered the 

evening before, but wound along a rising hill, catch- 
ing glimpses of a mass of rocks frowning on the hill 
top. As they rose Mr. Nesbitt observed, “what a 
change.” 


ALLOYS GANOWAY. 


“What a change,” responded his companion. “The 
world is changeful, and well it is changeful.” 

As the last remark feil from the old man’s lips, their 
now rugged pathway led to an immense natural 
chasm amongst the rifled ruins of a former mountain, 
and here, surrounded by massive fragments, stoo’ 
small wooden enclosure of pales painted black, and 
within it a grave, at the head of which stood a stone 
once also painted black, but now gray and mossy, 
—— no inscription, not a letter or emblematic 
mark, 

Both had been for some time silent, and the death- 
like solemnity of the scene and the manner of his 
companion, impressed on the mind of Mr. Nesbitt, 
that some fearful mystery was to be revealed, and thus 
they reached the sublime abode of the departed. The 
dark branches of the pine hung heavy, and sadly re. 
neated the sighing breeze over their heads, as the two 
living beines leaned upon the sombre and fragile fence. 

“Dust that we are,” at length exclaimed the old 
man, “in thine hand, Oh! God, we are as dust indeed,” 
and turning his gaze upon the wondering Nesbitt, de- 
manded with greatenergy, “ Mr. David Nesbitt do, 
you remember ever being acquainted with a family of 
the name of Ganoway ?” 

* An icy bolt struck my heart at the question,” said 
Mr. Nesbitt, when relating the circumstance. “An un- 
defined crowd of painful recollections followed each 
other in my mind, as [ leaned on the railing with the 
eye of the old man steadfastly fixed on me as ~— 
my reply. At length a dreadful thought rose, and 
answered, “ one rg that name I did slightly know.” 


“And ona most trying occasion,” responded the 
old man as the tears fell a his deeply sunken eyes, 
‘*my name is Ganoway, the man you” —— Here he 
checked himself, but soon resumed and concluded by 
observing.—" The man with whom Pe were truly 
acquainted with, was my brother and sleeps there,” 
pointing to the grave. 
“Can all this be real?” ejaculated Mr. Nesbitt, “am 

I awake, or do I dream?” 

_“LLifeisadream from which we must all awake,” 
replied old Ganoway. “The past, the present, the 
terrible circumstances under which you met my bro- 
ther, and the manner and time of being led to his 
grave, are, when all combined certainly . enough to 
shake the firmest. But come, yan torch of Time,” 
pointing to the rising sun “awaits us not,” and the 
visitors left the mountain cemetry, with slow steps, 
and often averted gaze, as Ganoway resumed: 

“Mr. Nesbitt you are to-day to officiate for Mr. 
Jamieson :—you will go to Ashgrove with me 1a my 
carriage, and return with me, much have I to say to 
thee, and not soon can we part.” cha 

In the decline of day, seated on projecting rocks 
around the mountain graves, sat the Rev. David Nes- 
bitt. Thomas Jamieson. his brother by profession, and 

Richard Ganoway. Shut from the world, and with 
nature itself attentive, the old farmer commenced the 
tale of “The Condemned,” prefacing to Mr. Jamieson, 
that the name of the clergyman in his narrative was 
to be fictitious, though the incidents had been real. 


Milton Ganoway wasa physician of some emi- 
nence of Boston, in England, was married and ha 
three children, two sons and a daughter. Ofthe sons 
1 was the oldest, he who reposes in that grave was 
the other, and our sister, of her I need only say she 
was all that parents or brother could desire. Our 
father was a member of a family of some claim to 
nobility, but of still greater pretensions, all of whom 
except my father took the ministerial side in politics. 
He and his relations lad one trait in common, tena: 
city of opinion, and as my father took the colonia 
side in the disputes which ended in forming these 
states into a nation, himselt and family were trom ba 
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ALLOYS GANOWAY. 


0 worse, at the passage of the all-eventful Stamp | 
Act, involved in not only open but embittered enmity. 
This family quarrel,and his own peculiar opinions, 
induced my father to remove with his family to 
America in 1767. J, the eldest, was then in my twen- 
tieth year, my brether two years younger and my 
sister, a flower of sixteen. 

With some property, our parents settled in —— 
county, of the then colony of Virginia. If our re- 
moval had been made to escape political violence, our 
new residence would have been truly unfortunate, 
since, if the fire burned in England, it raged in Ame- 
rica, and wasa volcano in Virginia. ‘lhe fervent 
Patrick Henry, and a crowd of others of like opinion, 
kept the flame active. ‘Ihe royal officers with the 
governor at their head, if they hated the native pa- 
triots, they detested and pursued with unabating rage 
any Englishman who espoused the colonial cause. 
Exasperated on this side, by such rancor, such English- 
men as did oppose the royal cause, acted and spoke 
with tenfold more zeal it possible, than dd the real 
Americans. From his protession, education and na- 
tural impetuos‘ty of temperament, Dr. Ganoway was 
soon conspicuous, and the vexations of govermental 
agents kept up the contest. | 

To speak in the first person, my father’s lessons, be- 
fore a thought of leaving Europe had perhaps entered 
his mind, had made me a republican, but as in religion 
with the same principles, temper gives the external 
character to the politician with as rooted aversion to 
lawless exertions of power, and with as ardent wishes 
tor the success of man struggling against oppression, 
ascould have been breathed by either my father or 
brother, yet from infancy I shrunk from contention. 
Alloys Ganoway, on the contrary, with far less of 
pa mic outwent even his father in steadiness of 
purpose. Whatever lesson my brother received he 
retained, and coming to America when seventeen, his 
political impressions were those of a native. In the 
active business of life, had not the revolution occurred, 
our respective feelings would have been expended in 
obscurity or subsided, but such was not our lot. 
During the eight years intervening between our re- 
moval to Virginia, and the terrible 1775, Dr. Gano- 
way had became conspicuous in his county as an ac- 
tive partizan and shared the preferences and animosi- 
ties of the times. His sons, now also members of the 
moral community, were borne along in the torrent 
with their father. One, myself, rather passive, but the 
other, bold, resolute and yet sedate, had grasped the 
sword in mind, years before it became necessary to do 
so in fact. 

Many years before our arrival in Virginia, another 
English family had came over and we were establish- 
edin their vicinity. The father and mother were dead, 
outon our arrival Zerah and Catharine Haymond 
were the representatives of a very aristocratic stock. 
The brother had much of the English gentleman in 
his manner and mind, but stern, reserved and revenge- 
‘ul. ‘To his sister he was rather respectful than kind, 
though no tangible complaint could have been made 
against his conduct towards his nearest relative. 

[hat relative was the sister with all the finest attributes 
of that relation. Her pp pride was founded 
on the noble person, and really great intellectual 
powers of her brother. Of the same country and 
political creed, for Zerah Haymond also adopted the 
colonial cause, our family and his were intimate and 
from their first residence in the same 
urhood, and if peace could have maintained her 
itt over the land, the Haymond and Ganoway 
eee might have intermingled and in kindred affec- 
senna perpetuated in the country chosen by their 
sia te ut = storm of war rose and tore away 
tender chords of society. There is not 

om ge between individuals, engaged in the 


same cause,to which the enmity between the mem. 
bers of different nations engaged in war, is as the 
spark to the devouring flames. But to quit philosophy 
for fact. 

Let us re‘urn backwards in time. Our respective sis- 
ters were nueaily of the same age and not very disso- 
nant in their natural dispositions. Inall the common at- 
tributes of beauty they were both sufficiently attrac- 
tive to become belles in a country place, and both 
were sufficiently accomplished to pass in the best so- 
ciety of cuies. A double union seemed as natural as 
the commingling ot two streams which flow towards 
the same point. Notto break the thread ofa tragic 
story, | may be permitted tosay a few words concern- 
ing myselt. A being whose spirit has been fifty-three 
years singing anthems with kindred angels had en- 
gaged my all of aflection—she drooped—withered and 
was laid at rest and left me to mourn and be consolec 
by a mother and sister. 3 

Alloys Ganoway and Catharine Haymond, shared 
the id'e gossip of the neighbouring country with Zerah 
Haymond and Emma Ganoway. Some fools, tor 


‘such reasoners deserve no better title, say women 


have no business with politics. As well might they 
say “women have no business to feel cold in winter 
or heat in summer.” Jn truth, as women love in every 
relation more intensely than do men, so are their poli- 
tical feelings more intense—and so was it fearfully 
proven in our peculiar case, and proven most distinctly 
by one from whom such proof wast least expected— 
my sister Emma. 

Amongst the great mistakes as regarded the Ame- 
rican revolution, the greatest was the supposed unpre - 
pared state of the colonial population. ‘I'he direct re- 
verse, in the most important of all preparation, pub- 
lic opinion, was the reality. To what resistance to 
ministerial encroachments would lead, few gave them- 
selves the trouble to reflect, none could distinctly 
foresee, but an immense majority were determined to 
resist and leave consequences to take care of them- 
selves. From the passage of the Stamp Act in 1765, 
if not sooner, the spirit of armed oppositiou was 
awakened, and all elections and especially military 
elections turned on this one primary question. Again, 
greatly more was done than met the common eye. 
Some superior minds of which that of Patrick Henry 


was one, glanced beyond the moment, anticipated the 


revolution, and darting rays of intelligence still deeper 
into the recesses of futurity, anticipated separation and 
national grandeur. 

If 1 were now relating a tale of love, heavenly, 


chaste and pure, of hapless Jove, ruined hopes and 


hearts broken, rich would be my subject, but in mercy 
to myself [ cannot tear open the wounds of half a 
century. 

Dr. Ganoway was chosen a member of the General 
Assemby of Virginia, and threw all the energy of his 
character into the scale of the party opposed to roya! 
encroachments. But he soon found that of all the 
British nations, the English had the most difficult 
part to act, when placed in any situation opposed to 
the mother country. ‘The native American, the Irish- 
man, or even the Scotchman, were permitted to 
reason, but the slightest attempt of an Englishmen to 
calculate or compare, was set down to disaffection. 
Irritated as he had been on political grounds by his 
own family, and by the reflection, well orill-grounded, 
that himself and family were exiled from political in- 
justice, Dr. Ganoway needed the rein rather than the 
spur. Butclouds were gathering which the utmost 
human power could neither dispel, or avert their elec- 
tive effects. Clouds, betore whose sweep, human pru- 
dence was as the trembling leaf before the tempest. 

Left alone to conduct our private affairs, and for a 
cause already explained, frozen against one of the 
most general and overwhelming sources of passion, 
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my mind was left to watch the progress of events; 
but if one source of woe wasclosed, others were wide 
open and ready to pour their stream of calamity over 
all that remained dear to me on earth. Of all our 
family not another embraced the colonial cause with 
more intensity than the gentle Emma; on that sub- 
ject her fine blue eyes, at all other times so mild, would 
sparkle as if with supernatural fire. Our mother was 
the only one of us who remained neutral. She loved 
her family as a wife anda mother, and saw only 
causes of calainity in the aspect of public affairs. Fears 
too well realized. 


To my EmmalI was during a brief existence, an un- 
limited confidant. Our father had returned on leave 
of absence a few days to give away and see united, his 
daughter and Zerah Haymond. It was to bea double 
wedding, and the usual preparations were making. I 
cannot say I hated my intended brother-in-law, but I 
can say, { regarded the approaching union with a 
feeling very different from either approbation or in- 
difference. T’o the connexion my brother was to form, 
no man could object; Catharine Haymond was all 
that a husband ora brother could desire. : 


Our father was expected on the next day,and on 
that day was to be an election for colonel, two majors, 
and other officers of a volunteer regiment. To fil the 
office of colonel there were three candidates, one a 
native gentleman of Virginia, and by a_ singular 
fatality, Alloys Ganoway, and Zerah Haymond were 
the other two. This was Monday, and the double 
wedding wasto be on the ensuing Thursday. For 
several days past 1 had noticcd with increasing 
anxiety a restlessimpatience of place in Emma, which 
was far from decreasing in the presence of her intend- 
ed husband. ‘To one who knew her less, and felt for 
her less, this change would have been attributed to a 
natural flow of spirits on the approach of aday so 
generally expected with hope Be joy; but a fear of 
another kind mingled with my apprehensions. Evident 
marks of passion, illy suppressed, had appeared be- 
tween the two bridegrooms so singul»rly situated. 
Constraint of manner which could not be attribu'ed 
to mere virgin modesty appeared also in the conduct 
of Emma towards her intended husband. On all 
sides prevailed a painful artificial want of cordiality, at 
variance with the occasion on one hand _ but the true 
expression of human nature on the other. In the 
bustle, several days had passed, during which I had 
carefully watched but had no particular conversation 
with my sister.—This [ could no longer endure, and 
on the Sabbath afternoon, with as much of careless. 
nessas 1 could assume, I seized Emma by the arm 
and proposed awalk. Our pathway led across a fine 
meadow, and the flowers, distant landscapes, and the 
other every day objects afforded subjects for an affect- 
ed gaiety until beyond the reach of the ears of others. 1 
plucked a twig off several species of bushes, inter- 
mingled them with the wild meadow flowers, and 
playfully handing it to my sister, observed, “ Emma 
give a smile to this smiling poesy.” 

She took the wreath of branches and flowers from 
my hand, breathed its fragrance, and looking earnestly 
into my face replied, “sweet and fair, but how fading,” 
and she pointed tosome of the leaves already droop. 
ing, and I saw the starting tear, and trembling hands. 

“Emma why are you thus at sucha time—why do 
I see you sad and thoughtful?” Her reply wasa 
violent gush of tears, as I seated her at the root of a 
beach, beneath whose shade often had both her bro- 
thers sat and heard her silver voice, and oft had her 
intended husband shared our rural enjoyments. The 
gust of feeling passed and my sister with restored com- 
posure again herself, replied to my question by repeat- 
ing “why am sad and thoughtful ?” 


*“ Yes! my Emma, anxiously have my eyes followed 


ALLOYS GANOWAY, 


your footsteps,and well am I convinced that some. 
| painful” 

“Is on my mind”—interrupted the distressed girl, 
and with an energy of manner I had never observed 
before in her words or actions, continued—“ If I saw 
Richard and Alloys, engaged in mortal strife—If [ 

new that hatred fell, and not to be wiped away but 
in death, divided my two brothers, would I not have 
reason to be more than thoughtful ?” 

“ What can be your fearful meaning Emma ?” 

“That blood stands between my brother, and the 
man”’—her feelings here choked her words—her 
eyes were dry and restless, and the dreadful truth 
flashed on my mind, as I exclaimed with perhaps some 
bitterness, as the coming ruin opened before me. 
“These two men are too much alike.” } 

“Thank the God of heaven and earth,” fervently 
ejaculated the sister. “In one thing only, is my brother 
like’—and she again paused. Itis difficult for man to 
behold unmoved an injured woman, but that woman 
a sister, my countenance bespoke a rising conflict, 
which Emma calmed by looking me firmly in the face 
while observing “ Richard, must there be no one in 
whom I can confide?” : 

The appeal was effectual, and 1 sat down by her 
with my head on my hands, whilst Emma unfolded a 
tissue of meanness and malice, I had until then not 
suspected in the human heart. Dreading the superior 

opularity of Alloys, the man who was to be her 
husbe nd essayed every artto induce the sister to use 
her influence to persuade her brother to withdraw 
from the coming contest. How far soft words would 
have wrought on Emma, she confessed herself unable 
to decide, but some harsh expression of disparagement 
as regarded her brother, roused that perhaps most 
inveterate of all human feeling—family pride, which 
only dread of personal danger to Alloys, prevented her 
from expressing. 

“What answer did you make to such a proposal 
Emma ?” [ demanded. 

“ None” she replied, “ Zerah Haymond knows noth- 
ing of my resolves.” 

‘And your resolves, my sister.” 

“ First to be no more to Zerah Haymond than I am 
at this moment.” 

“ Your brother Alloys ?” ) 

“ Needs no advice trom me; and if I was to give 
any, that advice would be”—and again she paused, 
and I turned earnestly and beheld that a violent fever 
was burning in the far too excited frame of my sister, 
and with difficulty I placed her on her bed, from 
whence for many mouths the world was shut from 
her wandering mind. 

The ea | Monday morning ushered the return ot 
my father, and the election, on which hung the fate 
off two families. Heated by political- debate, the 
presence of my father was oil to the smothered flame, 
ready to burst between the two intended brothers-in- 
law, but really inveterate rivals. _ 

* Alloys, my son,” observed my father, “as we wert 
mounting our horsesto proceed to the election groun¢ 
“remember the duty of an ~— gentleman. 
This now sounds as an antiquated and even incon- 
sistent expression, but it was only the revolution 
which forced the native Americans themselves to 
forego a proud title. With all his firmness, my bro- 
ther appeared disturbed, his manly and nat: 
countenance revealed the inward conflict. At : 
times a man of few words, in the present instance Ne 
seemed to speak with pain. An ominous “peg 
ment of undefined evil had fallen on the minds of the 
whole family. With great tenderness but perfect 
silence on both sides, he embraced his mother, opene 
the doors of the sleeping room of cur sister, ore 
fallen into an uneasy somber: Poor sacrifice, 
ejaculated, as ke left his home, with his father's admo 
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_ words were found in large printed characters, scatter- 
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nition, fresh fuel on a mind too well prepared for exe- 
cuting a half expressed determination. 

“ 4nd shall this quiet increase from year to year, 
until we are entirely crushed with the enormous 
load?” was one sentence of a sermon preached to 
Virginians* on a different occasion, and with very 
little foresight on the part of the preacher of its future 
application. By whom performed was never publicly 
known, but on the present occasion, these expressive 


ed in bills over the election ground, and contributed 
greatly to increase an effervescence tuo strong betore, 
tor public peace. Some royal officers, in place of 
acting prudently by either passing it off as a joke, or 
treating it with imdifference, made the matter truly 
serious by their rash expressions and inquiries after 
the author or authors of “ the treason,” as they choose 
to designate the quotation. 

Unaer previous circumstances, it was probable the 
election would have been a warm one, but with such 
a firebrand thrown in, it was conducted with an 
earnestness little short of actual violence. Excited 
beyond all control, my father exerted the whole energy 
of his character, and very contrary to his wishes, con- 
tributed to a result but tew expected. The election of 
Alloys Ganoway was up to the hour of opening the 
polls, regarded by most persons as certain, but a re- 
vulson very natural at the moment, was seated and 
extended with electric rapidity against all English- 
men, and the native candidate was carried by a large 
majority. 

‘lo my mind the result was a subject of secret re. 
joicing, and no doubt if left to himself, to Alloys, it 
would have been one of indifference, but from ver 
opposite principles and views; my father and Zera 
Haymond fanned the fire, and excited a spirit too 
powerful for either to control. It wasnot my opinion 
then, but events convinced me afterwards, that the de- 
feat of Haymond was the source of lasting calamity. 
Any momentary feeling of disappointed ambition, 
the fine placable temper of my brother would soon 
have conquered, but his better feelings were silenced 
in the tempest, and there was one consideration 
forced on the minds of both the unsuccessful candi- 
dates, that was the conviction, well or ill founded, that 
the other was the cause of his defeat. On the part of 
Zerah Haymond, this completed what my injured 
sister had_toreseen, and could not but have its influ- 
ence with her brother, and had a most fatal influence 
with her father. | 

We were mounting our horses to leave the ground 
when the successful candidate, a gentleman indeed, 
rode up, and him and my brother shook hands with 
real cordiality, and Alloys in full sincerity congratula- 
ied him on his elevation. | 

Liar and villain,” came from a voice which weall 
ecognised as that of Haymond. My brother turned 
nis head in utter astonishment, as did indeed every 
gentleman present. The eyes of the two men who 
were to change sisters in a very few brief days met, 
a8 irreconcilable enemies. We were all armed with 
pistols at our saddle bows, and safely can I say, that 
aman of more unshaken courage than my brother 
hever existed, but receiving so unexpected and unde- 
served insult froma man he a few days before regard- 
: as his brother, he seemed stunned as it by a violent 
ot so our warm blooded father, the moment 

words issued from Haymond, “Liar and Coward,” 
was returned, and before my interference could be 
en meymond was unhorsed by a violent blow 
et my father’s loaded whip. A scene of dreadful 
niusion followed, but by the exertions of friends of 


*To the militia of Hanover county in Virginia, at a 
athe muster, the 8th of May, 1758, by the Reverend 


both parties, the enraged rivals were separated, and 
proceeded towards their respective homes. * * * 

Your own hearts will save mea recital which even 
now I shrink from. Blasted hopes, ruined happiness, 
mental wounds which even time could not heal, were 
amongst the least of our misfortunes, or what we 
were made to indure. Is it not a law of nature, that 
no human being can perpetrate acts of guilt, without 
inflicting a share of punishment on the innocent? 
You both start revolted at such a conclusion on hu- 
man action, but why? Let us forget for a moment the 
lesson and advauce with our ill fated family history. 

Zerah Haymond taught us that there could be a 
man, fell and steady of purpose, who as Milton said of 
our first father.— . 


“Sin and Death amain 
Following his track.” 


But smiling malicious pleasure unlike our first 
parent, no tear of self regret bedewed his steps. ‘The 
first sacritice to revenge was now steeped in forgettful- 
ness; but we were for the moment involved in cares 
of even higher import than even the distraction of a 
sister. ‘I'he report, at first in whispers, but soon 
assuming a louder tone, became general, that Dr. 
Ganoway, was the person by whose hand or agency, 
the quotation so obnoxious to the British party, had 
been placarded on the election ground, 

“ The foul villain shall answer for this,” vociferated 
my father, the moment the imputation was made 
known to him, “ what villain,” demanded Alloys and 
myself, in unfeigned surprise. | 

“The villain who placed it there, and who would 
now siuk his country, his sister, and himself, if he 
could drag you in the wreck, Alloys,” replied m 
father with an expression of countenance whic 
showed us both too much to admitreply. ‘The whole 
scenes of the two days had indeed operated as a fear- 
ful vision which we dreaded to look upon and hoped 
to see melting away in thin air. Now the vision in 
the form of our own parent, stood in awlul revela- 
tion before us pointing to a gulf, into which were 
falling all that wasdearto us. 

Manifold as were his faults, his crimes perhaps 
might be better said; one virtue I still must accord to 
Zerah Haymond, it was respectful attention, yes affec- 
tion for his sister, as far as his nature admitted affection. 

The distance between our houses was about four 
miles, and one mile from Haymond Farm the inter- 
mediate road crossed a large creek by a wooden bridge 
of considerable span. At this bridge and on the side 
next my father’s house, a family resided, with whom 
both our families were on terms of great intimacy and 
friendship. 

Along this road, and amid very picturesque scenery 
was Catharine Haymond accustomed to walk, allur- 
ed both by taste and friendship. For some days be- 
fore the election, the lowering brow of her brother 
had cast a damp on the heart of Catharine, deepened 
by a correspond.ng cloud on the face of her lover. 
On the morning of the election, this devoted woman 
rose from a slcepless and feverish pillow. Zerah no- 
ticed and kindly asked the cause of her anxiety. She 
answered by her silence and her tears, and when her 
brother departed, she leaned from her window and 
watched his receding person until lost to her view. It 


she had been for years a second sister,—need I say 
what she was to Alloys Ganoway ? 

Attached as they were, in the highest and holiest 
sense in which man and woman could be attached, 
and only a few days both relying on the promises of 
hope for Jong years companionship along the road of 
life. There was now nothing of celdness, but futuri- 
ty had ceased to smile. The conflict between human 


amuel Davies. 


pride and human affection had commenced. Cathar- 


was thus my brother and myself found her. Tome | 
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me Haymond was a woman of superior order, but 
she was also a branch of an aristocratic family, and 
unable to suppress a teeling of bitterness, on seeing 
her brother rivalled by one of inferior rank. Had any 
one hinted to her the suspicion of such an influence 
she would have spurned the suggestion. At the time, I 
did myself attribute her perturbation of mind to mere 
anxiety, but time has taught me a harder lesson. _ 

Alloys and Catharine, after some conversation 
which I heard not, asI rode slowly from the house 
until overtaken by my brother. hat was Faas 
in his mind 1 too well divined to inquire. He was 
silent, thoughtful, and at intervals sad, and with very 
few words we reached the election ground and joined 
our father, who had proceeded by a different road in 
company with some gentlemen, who requested his 
company to hear news from Head Quarters. The 
events of the election day you have heard; and you 

have heard also the dreadful denunciation of our fa- 
ther against Zerah Haymond. 

Stunned and confounded, as my brother could not 
otherwise than be, at the vehemence of his father, 
and at the new suspicion opened against Zerah Hay- 
mond, still Alloys was not a man to be moved from 
his integrity of purpose, and broke a long and very 
painful silence, by observing with much firmness, 
“My fathe:, that young man may be a villain, rash he 
is, and malicious I fear he is; but all this is no ex- 
cuse to | 

“And you intend to fulfil your engagement?” de- 
manded my father sternly. | 

“My father,” replied Alloys, “do you now advise 
me to despise the maxims of virtue, of honor, and of 
humanity, which next to God, I thank you for im- 
planting ?” | | 

With all his natural inflexibility, my father was 


completely subdued by this appeal, and really hum. 


bled before his youngest son ; and after another pause 
of several minutes, the old man rose and several 
times traversed the room in evident conflict with 
himself, and then suddenly stood still, alternate] 
turning his face from one son to the other, at lengt 
observed with all the feeling of a father, “Yes, my 
sons, follow the dictates you have been taught, and 
leave the rest to Him who alone can decide the is. 
sue.” In pronouncing this solemn advice, in a tone 
which had long been silenced by the harsh discords 
of the times, our father walked into our sister’s room, 
beside whose bed sat our patient and enduring mo- 
ther; a mother whose advice, if taken, would have 
saved years of woe ; a mother who. under a most pla- 
cid exterior, concealed a heart of consuming tender- 
ness, a love of home and its inmates, unshared by the 
hollow allurements of the world. But such never did 
—never will guide those who would profit most by 
their admonitions. 

The door was scarcely closed after our father 
when Alloys observed, “Things cannot remain thus ; 
we must ride, George,” and without giving me time to 
make any response, called to a servant boy and or- 
dered our horses, and in a few minutes we were on 
the road. It was still early on Tuesday morning, the 
day after the election. “Youdo not know where I 
wish us to go,” said my brother. 

“With great truth I do not, Alloys,” I replied, and 
subjoined, “until some common triend has interfered, 
you certainly do not intend—”’ 

“intend to save my enemy from himself,” replied 
Alloys, “and turn him intoa brother if possible, and I 
wish you to go with me to—” 

Here we were interrupted by the sudden appear- 
ance of two young men, who at a rapid trot eame be- 
fore us at a sharp turn of the road. They were 
strangers, tut gentlemen in appearance. As we met 
both parties halted, as one of the strangers politely 
demanded if we were not the sons of Dr. Ganoway ? 


I replied we were, adding our respective names. 


The questioner then very deliberately handed a seal. 
ed letter to Alloys, who opened it and very calmly 
read it over twice, and then handed it to me. It was 
a most insulting challenge from Zerah Haymond., 
It is vain to say what we ought to have done; suffice 
it to say what wedid do; but before I enter on that 
subject, let me turn to the other side. 

Whenever her brother rode from home in his gig, it 
had been an almost invariable custom with Catharine 
Haymond to walk some distance to meet him, if she 
knew the direction of his return. Crowding appre- 
hensions on the day of the election, would have 
forced the affectionate girl to haste to assure herself 
all was safe, if she never had done so before. In the 
evening therefore, with her favorite waiting woman. 
she slowly, but very anxiously took the road, order. 
ing supper to be laid for several persons, as she ex. 

cted perhaps some company with her brother. 

er road led her directly towards the bridge and 
house I have already mentioned. : 

The catastrophe on the election ground, induced 
the gentlemen with him, to convey Zerah home by a 
different route, in order to keep him separate from my 
father and brother, as their roads were common as 
far as the bridge. As the evening was closing in, 
the enraged man arrived at his home; and when the 
servants informed him that his sister had left home to 
meet him, he turned to the young man then with 
him, and who delivered the challenge to Alloys next 
morning, observed, “This is the first time I was ever 
glad not to find my sister at home—hope she will 

o on to our friend’s at the bridge, and stay all night.” 

is Companion smiled, with as much as to say, “We 
can execute our purpose better in your sister’s ab- 
sence.” A violent shower of rain, with a violent 
wind satisfied them that Catharine was detained as 
they wished, and safe; and so satisfied, their measures 
ee taken, and eventuated in the manner I have re-- 
ated. 

In my turn I read the cartel of blood, and have to 
confess, its contents deprived me of the proper power 
of an adviser, and I handed the paper back to Alloys 
with a look which he too well understood, and with 
the utmost coolness folding it up and putting it in his 
pocket book, observed to the friend, ‘ Go back to your 

rincipal, and tell him to come at once to Iceland’: 
eadow ; I’ll be there in ten minutes.” : 

“Mr. Haymond will be there in less than ten min- 
utes,” replied the friend, and rode off. 

Iceland’s Meadow was an open spot, once a small 
field, some half a mile below the bridge, I have more 
than once mentioned. A lonely spot, on which not — 
many months before, a young man had fallen in sin- 
gle combat. Our horses were at once turned to- 
wards the place of blood; but I had not proceeded 
but a few hundred yards, when all the unnatural con- 
duct of both parties, struck me as if a flash of light- 
ning had passed through my heart, and I exclaimed— 
“Alloys, you certainly do not intend to seek this 
man’s life.” 

“I do not intend,” replied my brother with warmth, 


“to hurt a hair of his head, but I cannot be called a 


coward—I cannot”—and we reached the ground 10 
silence. On it we found our opponents. Ina few 
moments the necessary preparations in the language 
of duellists were made, both principals, the one 
gloomy and the other in saddened silence, awaiting 
the signal of death. | 

That signal was at length given, and the ball from 
the pistol in the hand of Zerah Haymond grazed the 
breast of my brother, who, casting a pitying glance 
on his antagonist, discharged his weapon in the groun 
on his right. 

This generous act seemed ony to exasperate Hay- 
mond the more, who, gnashing his teeth, insisted 07 
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q repetition. A glance from Alloys forbid my in- 
terference, and again the vindictive man stood with 
his charged pistol, my brother still maintaining his 
attitude, which, let me avow, I then blamed as the 
superstition of magnanimity. But as the parties were 
again taking their stations, a piercing scream from an 
adjacent. thicket, arrested principals and seconds, 
as a half grown boy rushed from the bushes in speech- 
less terror, and pointing in the direction from which 
he issued. We all stood motionless—expecting every 
moment the appearance of some other person. M 
expectations rested on Catharine Haymond, which 
believe was the case with her brother, and whatever 
might have been passing in the mind of either of the 
other two spectators, they had less cause to lose 
their presence of mind, and both advanced in the 
direction in which the terrified boy pointed. ‘They 
had, however, merely entered the margin of the copse- 
wood, when both started back with uplifted hands 
and exclamations of horror. ‘Their first impulse was 
followed by a rush into the thicket, followed by my 
prother, by Haymond and myself. Little did either 
of us anticipate what object was to meet our view. 
That object was the corpse of Catharine Haymond, 
as the two young men were removing it froma 
branch under which the lovely woman had been 
strangled, or placed after being murdered. She was 
suspended by one of her own silk handkerchiefs. 

The best emotions of human nature were roused, 
and the brother dashed the charged pistol from his 
hand, threw himself on the earth raising the cold 
and ghastly head to his breast, which seemed as if 
bursting with mingled grief and remorse, until a vio- 
ient gush of tears fell warm on the only tace perhaps 
that ever was really loved by Zerah Haymond. 
“God of eternal justice,” exclaimed my brother, as he 
flung the pistol with frantic force into the stream, 
and clasping his hands in agony, stood a statuc of in- 
describable despair, over the remains of the hopes of 
his existence. The terrible events of less than one 
short week, were rushing upon the minds of the 
whole group, when another voice came in frantic ac- 
cents io increase the horrors of the scene. 

“Villains, who has done this?” screamed my father 
rushing forward. It was evident he had conceive 
the idea that Catharine had fallen by the mischance 
shot of either his own son or her brother; and as no 
reply was made to his ominous demand, the question 
Was repeated in a voice still more raised and menacing. 

t. Ganoway,” at length observed the young man 
Who had acted as the second to Zerah Haymond, 


‘you are deceived.”—“I am not deceived,” fiercely. 


rejoined my father, “one of these’—and be pointed 
in bitterness to his son and Haymond. If the soul 
of Haymond had for a moment been penetrated with 
the beams of mercy and forgiveness, those lights 
shone but for a moment ;—the Demon prevailed, and 
the words trom my father “One of these,” were no 
»/Oher pronounced, than dropping the frame of his 
ead sister on the ground, sprung to his feet, exclaim- 
ng pest one of us; there is the murderer of Catha- 
with =p ees and he spurned Alloys from him 
ant: his force. My brother rose to his feet, though 
tise erably hurt by the blow and fall, mournfully 
reathing to himself “what have I done to incur this 
0ad of misery ?” 
ux father, who still misunderstood the nature of 
tie really and readily conceived that the young 
victim had falling in the act of rushin 
roe fhe combatants, regarded hisson with a loo 
“@ ing ed grief and anger. As to myself, who had 
wh y Teneo ‘0 exonerate my abused brother, it is 
oe wf me to say what act of desperation I might 
a ve perpetrated, had time been given. The 
te scene from the appearance of the oy, to the 
‘8 acts and words of Haymond, did not, it is 


nature to rush to the extremes. 
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robable, occupy one minute; but in so brief a period 
ow much of fate was engendered. Whether Zerah 
Haymond when imputing the blood of his sister to 
her affianced husband, was so far blinded by his pas- 
sions, his disappointed ambition, and natural inclina.- 
tion to violent emotions of mind, really believed the 
fact, or whether he knew and disregarded the falsity 
and injustice of his charge, must now forever remain 
unknown to man; but let his motives and convic- 
tions be what they might, the whole energy of his 
soul was enlisted, pe never did any human bein 
pursue any purpose, however laudible or just, wit 
more indefatigable steadiness. 


So confcunded were we by so sudden, and so great. 


an accumulation of misery, that not until the neigh- 
bours began to arrive, did either my father, brother 
or self observe the departure of one ot the youn 
men who attended Zerah Haymond; but who had 
given the alarm on the par i and by repeating “Ca- 
tharine Haymond was found this morning, belew 
Varrick’s Bridge, murdered by Alloys Ganoway.” 

It can astonish no person who ever watched with 
care the operations of human society, on being told 
that such a report spread with the rapidity of the 
winds, and that it gained almost universal credence. 
The very improbability of the act, its variance from 
the character of the supposed criminal, and the transac- 
tions of the day of election, all were mingled and 
combined, in the tale of “Zhe Murder.” On the 
minds of those now rapidly assembling, and with the 
atrocious report ringing in their ears, the woe stricken 
countenance of Alloys Ganoway, and his silent grief 
were construed into conscious guilt. It was only 
indeed, after the impanel ot the Jury of inquest, that 
either of us were aware of the ue 
For my own part, so well was I convinced of its ut- 
ter falsity, that I telt alternate resentment against, or 
pity for an infatuated man; the former sentiment pre- 
vailed in the bosom of our father; and neither, until 
brought home to us, harbored a fear of the public 
sanctioning a calumny contradicted by every rational 
view of presumptive evidence. ie 

We were soon undeceived, the examination of 
witnesses had actually commenced before a single 
person thought of inquiring about the servant woman 
who had accompanied Catharine from her home. 
“Let Bona be called,” said the coroner. “Where is 
Bona?” came from the whole J ury, and many of the 
bye standers; but nothing of Bona could be learned 
on the closest inquiry over the neighbourhood, and 
we were left to time or more truly to the Ruler of 
time, to discover the fate of this woman, and the 
real murderer of Catharine Haymond. 

“Ask him who must know,” said Haymond, casting 
a Feae of dreadful import on my brother. ‘The eyes 
of all present were turnedalternately from the corpse 
to the supposed criminal, and to him they with very 
few exceptions, regarded as a bereaved brother! ‘To 
this,so general prepossession, one exception did pre- 
sent itecll, in the person of a young Presbyterian 
Clergyman, whom I shall name, Mr. ‘Thompson. 
This excellent and energetic man, long acquainted 
with our family, espoused, and perhaps too zealously, 
the cause of my brother. But on such an occasion 
espouse which side he may, it seems to be a law of 
Such was now the 
case with Mr. Thompson, and his known friendship 
for our family, coupled with his fervent efforts in our fa- 
vor, exposed him to the suspicion of being influenced 
unjustly by that friendship. In brief, every circum- 
stance elicited by the inquest, appeared to form a 
mass of constructive evidence against Alloys Gano- 
way, too strong to be resisted. 

The first evidence examined, was a dark, swarthy, 
itinerant carper.ter, who deposed, that on the evening 
of the election, he was returning from the ground on 
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foot and by a pathway which crossed the main road 


Haymond’s farm—that as he approached the main 
road, he saw Catharine Haymond and her woman 
slowly walking in the direction of the bridge—that he 
saw on the opposite side a man approach the bridge, 
which on his oath he dec'!ared to be Alloys Gano- 
way—that from the inflections of the road and under- 
wood along the creek, the horseman and Catharine 
could not see each other until they must have met. 
There was so much of inconsistency in this testimony, 
as would have exposed the deponent to suspicion be- 
fore an unprejudiced jury, but he deposed ty minds al- 
ready made up, and the more, as he led the jury to 
the place where he described himself to have stood, 
and the whole locality corresponded with his deposi- 
tion. He then went on, while on the foot path, to 
state that he had not advanced far from the main road, 
when he lieard, first female voices, then one or two 
screams, that he ran back to the main road and on it 
to the bridge, but seeing no person, returned and pur- 
sued his way to his home. 

As this man’s evidence proceeded, a circumstance 
of the fatal day came to mind which shot a bolt of 
ice to the hearts of my father and myself. Our own 
road from the election ground actually passed the 
bridge, but on the opposite side ; and any person stand- 
ing where the witness swore he was actually standing 
the evening before, could not determine, whether 
another person approaching along our road, intended 
to cross the bridge or not, until they had passed 
where the two roads separated. Occupied as our 
minds were, with the sinister events of the day, and 
knowing that Haymond had been led home on ano- 
ther road, by our common friends, my father and my- 
self were attentively listening to a very respectable 
old gentleman, one of our neighbours, who was 
earnestly deploring the then state of society, when 
every social tie was yielding to the rude and increas- 
ing attacks made by political violence. In this ab- 
sorbing mood we passed the bridge, and had rode 
over a small hill into a valley, when we were arrested 
by a piercing scream, which, with the inquest we our- 
selves had, no doubt from the distressed Catharine. 
We all drew up our horses and very anxiously awaited 
a repetition of the cry, the direction of which, from its 
suddenness and the sound of our horses feet, we 
could not determine. It was only then I found that 
Alloys was not with us, but I soon saw him ap- 
ly ome When he came up, we demanded if he 

ad heard any screams on the opposite side of Var- 
rick’s bridge? He replied he had. ‘That refiecting 
on the painful incidents ot the day, be had not urge 
his horse and had fallen behind us; and that directly 
opposite the bridge was roused from his reflection by 
what he at first thought a scream, but believed it to 
be only the usual noise of some drunken negroes. This 
latter mode of explanation satisfied us all, as such 
clamourous noises were common, and wondering at 
our want of reflection, rode on. Of the truth told by 
my brother, no one that really knew him ever doubted 
—yet a coincidence in itself so natural completed his 
ruin, which his singleness of heart consummated by 
adding to the jury himself what he had not mentioned 
to us the evening before. “That when he heard the 
scream, he turned his horse and rode over the bridge, 
but not hearing any repetition, and the thought strik- 
ing him of its proceeding from some blacks, he wheel- 
and followed his friends,” | 

It was now evident to his father, our friend Thomp- 
son, myself, and one or two more who refused to fol- 
low the current, that as far as the Jury of Inquest was 
concerned, the fate of Alloys Ganoway was sealed. 
But as our spirits sunk, his, still unbroken, rose as the 
clouds of calamity blackened over his head. The 
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the corpse of his sister removed. With burning eyes 
my brother saw the lastremains of hope depart. ‘I'he 
scene was indeed almost beyond human endurance: 
and his was perhaps the a face unbedewed ot the 
large crowd of both sexes assembled on the occasion. 
And again, as if every circumstance had conspired his 
ruin—the effects of despair benumbing the very sou! 
was ascribed to apathy and hardened guilt. Vain 
was it that every faculty of the benevolent Mr. 
Thompson were brought into his defence. His pro. 
fession secured a hearing to his address, but nothing 


more, and the verdict given, stated in substance, thai 


Catharine Haymond had been murdered, and from 
every concurring evidence, by the hands of Alloys 
Ganoway—that her servant woman, Bona, could not 
be found, and had been probably involved in the fate 
of her mistress. 
The inquest occupied two days, and on the evening 
of the second, I had to accompany a beloved brother, 
and a man who would have died a thousand deaths if 
possible, in defence of the very woman he was now 
by that unreflecting, but uncontrolable tyrant, public 
opinion, condemned as the murderer. 
You may indeed tremble at the mere recital of such 
crowding wretchedness—but our cup was far from 
full. ‘hat the strongest chords of life should not have 
burst in my bosom, seems yet to mea mystery. Your 
minds will follow meto our former joytul home, and 
there encounter another scene as awful as that at 
Varrick’s bridge. Our father, who thongh innocent 
of any intention, and far from foreseeing the effect of 
his precipitancy, most bitterly reproached himself for 
his share in the ruin of his faa. The worthless- 
ness of even successful ambition appeared to him 
when too late. 
tear open the unhealed wounds of former years’ 
The once proud, yet neble and liberal Dr. Ganoway, 
bowed and sunk to the grave, he saw not the face oi 
his incarcerated son, he heard not pronounced the sen- 
tence of ignominious death, nor heard he the still more 
appaling sound, the approving shouts of an unfeeling 
and unreflecting crowd. mary 
Our mother! the tender, patient, but foreseeing wile 
and mother. Vain was the atten to save her from 
a knowledge ofthe storm without. Her heart withered 
before the blast—she received the last breath of a 
husband adored, and with his departing spirit her own 
participation in the hopes or fears, love or resentment 
of her species seemed to leave the earth. Her waited 
form you have seen:—a form which age and time 
appears to respect asa monument of human desolation. 
he green herb had not risen on the tomb of his 
father, when my brother was brouge before a tr- 
bunal, by the head of which sentence had already been 
prepared. On the dread morning, most fervently 
did I bless the name of a merciful God, for the mental 
alleviation of a mother and sister, before leaving home 
to join and sustain a brother. What do I say? that 
brother sustained me. Always neat in his clothing, 
I found him seated at a table, dressed in a full mourn- 
ing suit. Hisirons had been taken off. Some religions 
books were lying on the table, a bible with go! 
clasps, a present from Catharine Haymond, lay open 
under his elbow. His countenance was ashy pa "4 
but that powerful eye of soft but etherial fire so 
with undiminished lustre. Had I found him iD 
shackles and depressed, my feelings would have been 
less shocked. My heart filled —I was unable to speas, 
as he clasped me in his arms, and trembling as @ 
child, was I placed ina chair. He sat down again 
at his table, and in a voice evincing the firmness 0/1? 
nocence observed : 
“ George, my brother, my friend, you are sioc 
to find me thus regardless of the double trial Jam | 


coroner and jury had permitted Haymond to have 
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for prolonged life. On two considerations am I pre. 
nared; one, and one that man in the utmost fierceness 
ot his hatred cannot remove—I AM INNOCENT 
—the otheris Ll AM ALREADY CONDEMNED.” 

Here Mr. ‘Thompson was ushered in by the keeper, 
and like myself, was unmanned by the almost sublime 


aspect of a man who awaited the consummation of 


an unjust sentence. Our depression was, however, 
momentary, as the prisoner seemed to be pronouncing 
his own funeral oration, his spirit earned to speak to 
our hearts, and elevate us above the passing pleasures 
or pains of human life, and when the Sheriff came to 
conduct him to the bar, he issued from the prison 
between Mr. Thompson and myself incomparably 
more self collected than either of those who appear- 
ed tothe world’s eye as hissupporters. There wasa 
something in his whole contour when entering the 
Court, and taking his place at the bar, which 
awid the Court and spectators. Every eye was 
turned on him, withvut producing other change of 
feature, except a faint expression of pity ashe calmly 
swept his glance over the crowd. ‘To the usual ques- 
tion, he replied in atone which still vibrates on my 
ear and heart. NOT GUILTY. 

I need not detain yoe withan idle ceremony. The 
hopes of the few friends left to Alloys Ganoway, 
were too well foreseen, to be groundless by his own 
nore correct knowledge of the human character. 
When the verdict of GUILTY was read, the tumultu- 
ous expression of approbation which followed, was 
‘he first and last in which his equanimity unsettled, 
audthen,a groan of indignant contempt,sunk away 
ina feeling of forgiveness and pity. 

The very next day was appointed to pronounce 
sentence, I need not say, I spent that night with my 
orother,and could any possible combination of cir- 
cumstances have reconciled me to his situation, his 
own conduct and conversation must have had the 
etlect, Our unalterable friead was with us, and after 
a“ sadly painfully pleasing converse,” “'The Con- 
deinued” sunk to a and untroubled sleep. The 
and light of the prison lamp, falling upon one of the 
inest faces ever moulded. A holy awe fell upon the 
souls of the brother and the triend A spirit seemed 
peranug to leave the earth, and connect us more 
closely, with that invisible region of mystery beyond 
‘ie linuts of a troubled existence. 

Ano her morning came, and at an early hour crowd 
‘iter crowd appeared pressing towards the Court 
House. From the grated window, we could see 
‘long two of the roads,and our trend and myselt 
were anxious to conceal a display of human conduct, 
S) calculated to add anguish to a heart already crushed 
under undeserved persecution. Alloys observed our 
cind solicitude, and witha look I can yet see and 
‘ver must see until life’s last throb, thanked us, 
reserving as he stepped to the window, and calmly 
veheld the pressing throngs: “Wretched people, they 
amusement.”’——He stood for several minutes 
Suent, aud was only diverted from his attitude of deep 
‘*hection, by the arrival of the officers to again con- 
‘ict him to the bar of judgment. "I'he summons 
Which fell as a rock of ice on the bosom of his 
"ends, seemed to inspire him with not only forti- 
tide but elevation of mind. As on the day before, his 
“fs Was plain but also elegant, which gave to his 
‘t', faultless form, and speaking countenance, an air 
‘ standeur, In the Court room the criminal stood 
ect, and beyond all comparison the most command. 
Ngure present, when the usually dreadful question 
"Spat, “ what have you to say, that the sentence of 
4@ Law should not be pronounced.” ‘The prisoner 
Seed (0 Tse toa giant’s statue, and eyeing the 

a inoment, replied. 

Ri hat have 1 t» say against a legal murder? I 
ot, if so d.sposed, observe, that the demand from 
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the Bench, is an insult added to my injury beyond all 
human power to repair. An injury by which a whole 
unotlending family has been ruined,—yes trampled, 
wantonly trampled under foot of man. My Father! 
where is he? Inthe grave. My Mother, my s ster ?— 
well indeed may the court recoil, and if any of the 
witnesses who have sworn, or any of the Jury, who 
on such oaths, have made themselves parties to this 
yreat iniquity are present, I need not say, well may 
they recoil, but I will in the presence of Gud and Man, 
say, they have much cause to commune with their 
own souls, Of the crime for which I stand here accus- 
ed, [ am not only innocent, but more than innocent, 
and one is here who too well knows I am innocent.” 

Here his glances of fire swept over an assembly, in 
which breath seemed to be suppressed, and in which 
more than one face shrunk with dread. He paused 
and at length with an expression of countenance at 
once sublime and terrible, and a voice which pierced 
to the inmost souls of every indivdual around him, 
exciaimed “John Lambdin, [ summon thee to the 
Bar of Eternal Justice.” 

The last word of this appalling citation was lost in 
a scream of horror, and the dark little man whose 
minute testimony had sustained the prosecution of 
Alloys Ganoway, fell under the fcet of those near him 
in violent convulsions. 

The only individual in the crowd who stood un- 
moved, in this unexpected and fearful scene, was 
Alloys Ganoway. Mountains upon mountains seemed 
to be raised from my breast, and little less was the 
rush of tumultnons joy, which flowed to the heart of 
our true friend Thompson, and it demanded all the 
self-collection, and still powerful frame of my brother 
to sustain our joint and almost maddened embrace: 
but he did sustain himself and us, and mildly whisper- 
ing, “ail will be well,” placed us behind hm, resuming 
his former attitude and firm !ook, upon the now 
astonished and rather abashed Judge. 

It was not without great difficulty, and an interval 
of near an hour, that Lambdin was so far restored to 
liieand reason as to be conscious of what had taken 
place, and of his own awlul situation. It was an in- 
terval of anxiety and interest intensely painful. ‘The 
wretched man had been by order of the court re- 
moved by the Sheriff to the open air, guarded, and 
with medical aid the functions of life were slowly re- 
stored; but alas! to him, how restored. ‘The Court 
kad sent orders in writing to the Sheriff to give him 
as little time as possible for reflection, but the moment 
he was in aSituation tocome into court, and answer 
a question, that he should be brought in torthwith. 
This act of justice and foresight we learned after- 
waids,and with some regret at our own unjust suspi- 
cions, and with the mure regret as trom some of the 
subsequent conduct of the hardened villain, we were 
convinced that to the profound sagacity of the Judge, 
Alloys Ganoway stood indebted for l:fe and reputation. 

Sull writhing and so ghastly as to excite a 
shudder in every one who beheld him as he again 
heard his name called, though this time from. the 
Bench. | 

John Lambdin what meanet) this?” | 

“That Tama murderer’”—replied the wretch, 
double murderer.” | 

And Alloys Ganoway is innocent?” 

“These hands destroyed Catharine Haymornd— 
Alloys Ganoway is innocent,” vociferated, the terror 
stricken Lambdin, who fell backward as the import- 
ant—might [not say Providence-extorted contession 
was made. 

“o unexpected—so extraordinary a turn in affairs 
was followed by a profound silence of some minutes, 
only interrupted by the groans of Lambdin as the 
officers bore himto prison. It was not in human 
nature to refuse, however, a feeling of gladness at the 
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rescue of innocence, and the so remarkable detection 
of guilt. We could see dark visages Clearing aw2y 
The murmur of gratulation rose in 
the crowd. t one,then many decent hands were 
extended to the injured victim. ‘That victim had 
sustained the fiery ordeal with a moral courage, which 
had no small share in securing the now openly and 
loudly expressed admiration of his equanimity ; but 
the sight of the destroyer of his deeply loved Cath- 
arine, the remembrance of her murdered form, the re- 
turning sympathy ol his fellow men, so long withheld 
and now pouring on his head in a stream, overcome 
him. He struggled with his emotions, however, suc- 
cessfully until Zerah Haymond advanced and threw 
himself on his bosom, exclaiming, “ My brother, my 
brother.” *. * 

The next day the real murderer was brought upfor 
examination. His manner was sullen and reserved. 
It was evident that his superstitious fear had came in 
aid ot truth and justice, and that according to the 
wise foresight of the Judge, if time had been given 
him to reflect before advancing too far, a full contes.- 
sion could not have been extorted. But before the 
man whom he had so greatly injured,and before his 
earthly Judge, and finding that he had already con- 
fessed the main fact, the heart of John Lambdin 
again covered, and fully confessed that he was the 
murderer of Catharine Haymond, and also of her 
servantwoman. His eonfession contained the fol- 
lowing dreadlul facts. 


Returning from the election alone and on foot, and 
some little inflamed from drink, he had taken the 
shorter footway as he stated in his evidence, and as he 
approached the main road, saw approaching Catharine 
Haymond and her woman. ‘That he came to the 
crossing of the road at tae same time with the two wo- 
men, and that Catharine stopped him to inquire if he 
had seen her brother. “In the situation I was then 
in,” said the miserable man,“ respect for a woman I 
dared never before to speak to, was forgotten. I 
gave her some foolish answers, and took liberties 
which was with a look of contempt resented, and the 
two women walked on towards Varrick’s bridge,and 
followed, and came on the bridge with them. ‘The 
river was rather high, and the black woman excited 
my anger by some expressions, as we rose the slope 


into kindly joy. 
Fire 


_of the bridge, and without. intending it, I gave her a 


shove, she slipped, tell over the side, and striking a 
piece of timber rolled into the stream and floated un- 
der the bridge. Catharine screamed and now madden. 
ed and also terrified at the danger I had already ex- 
posed myself to, I seized the struggling woman, 
stifled her cries, dragged her from the bridge into the 
thicket."—T he catastrophe followed. 


He clesed by most solemnly declaring that in the 
first.instance, he meditated no more than a drunken 
frolic. That he supposed Catharine hasted to reach 
Mr. Varrick’s, or to meet some of the gentlemen, 
her own friends or others returning from the election, 
and thathe did not intend to follew them only over 
the bridge. But the accidental death of the servant 
woman dragged him to the consummation of his 
crimes. ‘The tragedy had scarce closed, and he was 
ving in the utmost consternat‘on in the thicket, when 
the father, his oldest son and friend rode by, and when 
ina few minutes afterwards, Alloys Ganoway rode 
on the bridge; and it was then that the idea started in 
his mind to shift the terrible responsibility, from himself 
to the intended husband of the murdered Catharine. 
In conclusion he stated, that the scream heard by Dr 
Ganoway, his sons, and their friend was really from 
what they supposed at the time, from an intoxicated 
negro woman struck by her husband. 


* Kew and melancholy are the facts 1 have farther 
to relate,’ said the aged Ganoway, “ ny injured, my 


ALLOYS GANOWAY. 


abused, my admirable brother was liberated ; but j¢ 
was not in man to restore his soaring spirit, his hich 
aspirations. On all sides to him the prospect was 
dark. We returned to his desolate home. The strone 
sense of injustice, which had nerved him to pasa 
through a trial, unscathed in the eye of the world 
gradually subsided. He remembered the departed 
spirit of his Catharine, he saw the mental ruin of his 
mother, sister, and in truth himself. He remembered 
the great moral character of his father—lIn fine, jt 
was not in human power, to refrain, with such recol. 
lections, from saying as he did the very evening oj 
his enlargement, when his unshaken friend Mr. 
‘T'hompson, had closed a thanksgiving for the great 
deliverance. 


“Yes! sincerely do 1 thank my God, for his de. 
liverance; but man am I not justified in re. 
garding asa ‘Tiger who abandons the prey he can 
no longer retain?” We were mute :—so was Alloys, 
from that hour onthe cruelty practised upon him, 
never again alluding to the subject. But to the world 
he was lost. It became necessary to regulate the 
affairs of our father’s estate, on which, as no will was 
to be found, I had administered. As soon as | 
thought it could be done with propriety, our business 
was mentioned to my brother. He heard me through, 
and then looking me steadily in the face, replied— 


“ George, we are in the unmeaning language of the 
world, rich—we are inthe language of truth, poor 
indeed. Any paper necessary for me to sign, or any 
legal act requisite for me to do, I will do it—But my 
soul is too sorely wounded to be healed on earth.” 
He paused and my heart was too much swelled to 
reply. After regarding me with great tenderness he 
resumed: 


“ George, I have one request to make, and it will 
be perhaps the last.”—I could not still tind words to 
reply,and he continued,“ you will grant my request, 
why should you not? What have you in Virginia to 
bind you to its limits? Sell your immovable property, 
and let us seek an asylum in the forests of North 
Carolina.” 


It was what I anxiously wished, and here, where 
with my still living parent I now reside, did we find 
the retreat. Feeling that three persons depended 
on me, I entered or rather never quitted the ordinary 
pursuits of life. Wealth I never sought, or rejected— 
of wealth [I have always had more than enough. 
Alloys from year to year, retired more and more from 
the walks of man. In the solitary rambles, he dis- 
covered the rude spot where we now sil, and here, at 
all times when the weather would admit, was his re- 
treat. Here some time before his death, but when to 
him the welcome message was near at hand, he te- 
quested to be laid and here was he laid, and soon alter 
beside him was laid our beloved sister. 

In this solitude, wild and wide as it is, from the 
hand of nature, but beautiful in its primitive features te 
my mind, do I retire to reflect on the past, and com- 
mune with my own thoughts, and with God, It's 
my temple, in which at the silence of even | heat 
kindred spirits calling,“ come away, we have seals 
prepared for thee.” ‘I‘hus have years pressed upon 
years, but here you see unfading spring. Amid these 
drooping evergreens the air alone can mark the 
seasons. ; 

Now rising, the whice haired sage, seized the right 
hand ot each of his auditors, and joining them com. 
tinued: “ Let me now reveal to thee, my friend of 
later years,” addressing himself to Mr. Jamieson, 
“that in brother-hood thou art joined to my friend in 
the fiery days of trial—This is not ‘Thompson, but 
David Nesbitt; he who in good and evil report stoo 


by our suffering family.” MARK BANCROFT. 
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STORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


STORIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The first tale which we shall relate, is from_a work of 
Massenius, a German Jesuit, published at Cologne in 
1657. ‘This work is entitled Palestra Dramatica. 


THE QUEEN SEMIRAMIS. 


Of all my wives” said King Ninus to Semiramis, “ it is 
you I love the best. None haye charms and graces like 
you, and for you I would willingly resign them all.” 

“Tet the king consider well what he says,” replied 
Semiramis ‘* What if 1 were to take him at his word 

“Do so,” returned the monarch, “ whilst belovea by 
you, am indifferent toall others.” 

“ So, then, if I asked it, said Semiramis, “ you would 
banish all your other wives and love mealone? 1 should 
be alone your consort, the partaker of your power, and 
Queen of Assyria?” 

“Queen of Assyria! Are you not so already,” said 
Ninus, “ since you reign by your beauty over its king?” 

“ No--no,” answered his lovely mistress ; “ I am at pre- 


sent enly a slave whom you love. I reign not: I merely 


charm. When I give an order, you are consulted before 
lam obeyed.” 

“And to reign then you think so great er ekg 

‘* Yes, to one who has never experienced it.” 

“ And do you wish theu to experience it? Would you 
like to reign a few days in my place? 7 

* Take care, O, King! do not offer too much.”’ 

“No, | repeat it,” said the captivated monarch. “ Would 
you like, for one whole day, to be sovereign-mistress of 
Assyria? If you would, I consent to it.” 

“ And all which I command then, shall be executed ?” 

“Yes, I will resign to you. for one entire day, my 
power and my golden sceptre.” : 

“ And when shall this be ?” 

‘To-morrow, it you like.” 7 

“| do,” said Semiramis ; and Jet her head fall upon the 
shoulder of the king, like a beautiful woman asking par- 
don for some caprice which has been yielded to. 

he next morning, Semiramis called her women, and 
commanded them to dress her magnificently. On her 
head she wore a crown of precious stones, and appeared 
thus before Ninus. Ninus, enchanted with her beauty, 
ordered all the officers of the palace to assemble in the 
state chamber, and his golden sceptre to be brought from 
the treasury. He then entered the chamber, leading Semi- 
ramis by the hand. All prostrated themselves before the 
aspect of the King, who conducted Semiramis to the 
throne, and seated her upon it. Then ordering the whole 
assembly to rise, he announced to the court that they 
were to obey, during the whole day, Semiramis as him- 
self. So saying, he took up the golden sceptre, and 
placing it in the hands of Semiramis—" Queen,” said he, 
*T commit to you the emblem of sovereign power; take 
it. and command with sovereign authority. All hereare 
your slaves, and I myself'am nothing more than your ser- 
vant for the whole of this day. Whoever shal] be remiss 
‘nexecuting your orders, Jet him be punished as if he had 

lsobeyed the commands of the king.” 


Having thus spoken, the king knelt down before Semi- 
ramnis, who gave him, with a smile, her hand to kiss. The 
‘ouruers then passed in succession, each making oath te 
execute blindly the orders of Semiramis. When the 
ceremony was finished, the king made her his compli- 
ments, and asked her how she had managed to go through 
with it with so grave and majestical an air. | 


* Whilst they were promising te obey me,” said Semi- 
ramis, “I was thinking what I should command each o 
oo to do. I have but one day of power, and I will employ 

The,king laughed at this reply. Semiramis appeared 
nore pequante and amiable than ever, “ Let us see,” said 

», how you will continue your part. By what orders 
will you begin ?” 

" Let the secretary of the King approach my throne,” 
sald Semiramis, with a loud voice. 

he secretary approached, two slaves placed a little 
table before him. 
Write,” said Semiramis: ‘ ‘Under penalty of death, 
‘he governor of the citadel of Babylon is ordered to yield 
ne the command of the citadel to him who shall bear to 

Im this order.’ Fold this order, seal it with the king’s 
‘eal, and give ittome. Write now: ‘ Under penalty of 


433 


death, the governor of the slaves of the palace is ordered 
to resign the command of the slaves into the hands of the 
person who shall present to hitn this order.’ Fold it, seai 
it with the king’s seal, and deliver to me this decree. 
Write again ‘Under penalty of death, the generat of the 
army encamped under the walls of Babylon is ordered to 
resign the command of the army to him who shail be the 
bearer of this order.’ Fold, seal, and deliver to me this 
decree. 

_ She took the three orders thus dictated, and put them 
inher bosom. The whole court was struck with con- 
sternation ; the king himself was surprised. 

* Listen,” said Semiramis. “ In two hours hence let all 
the officers of the state come and offer me presents, as is 
the customon the accession of new princes, and let a 
festival be prepared for thisevening. Now let all depart. 
Let my faithful seryant Ninus alone remain. I have to 
consult him upon affairs of state.” 

When a!l the rest had gone out—** You see,” said Semi- 
ramis, “ that I know how to play the queen.” 

Ninus laughed. | 

“ My beautiful queen,” said he, ‘‘ you play your part to 
astonishment. But if your servant may dare to question 
rae would you do with the orders you have dicta- 

ed! 

‘ T should be no Jonger queen, were I obliged to give ac- 
count of my actions. Nevertheless. this was my motive. 
I have a vengeai.ce to execute against the three officers 
whom these orders menace.” 

* Vengeance. and wherefore ?” 

“ The first, the governor of the citadel, is one-eyed, and 
frightens me every time I meet him; the second, the chiet 
of the slaves, I hate because he threatens me with rivals ; 
the third, the general of the army, deprives me too o:ten 
of your company ; you are constantly in the camp.” 

his reply, An which caprice and flattery were mingled, 
enchanted Ninus. ‘* Good,” said he, laughing. ** Here 
sufficient reasons.” : 

The gentlemen of the court now came to present their 
gifts to the queen. Some gave precious stones, others of a 
lower rank flowers and fruits, and the slaves having no- 
thing to give, gave nothing but homage. Among these 
last were three young brothers, who had come from the 
Caucasus with Semiramis, and had rescued the caravan in 
which the women were, from an enormous tiger. When 
they passed the throne— 

** And you,” said she, to the three brothers,“ have you 
no present to make to your queen ?” 

‘* No. other,” replied the first, Zopire,‘‘than my life to 
defend her.” | 

‘* None other,” replied the second, Artaban, “ than my 
sabre against her enemies.” 

“None other,” replicd the third, Assar, “ than the re- 
spect and admiration which her presence inspires.” 


“Slaves,” said Semiramis, “it is you who have made me 
the most valuable present of the whole court, and [ wil! 
not be ungrateful. You who have offered me your sword 
against my enemies, take this order, carry it to the 
general of the army encamped under the walls of Baby- 
lon, give it to him, and see what he will do for you. You 
who have offered me your life for my defence,take this 
order to the governor of the citadel, and see what he will 
do for you; and you who offer me the respect and ad- 
miration which my presence inspires, take this order, give 
it to the commandant of the slaves, of the palace, and see 
what will be the result.” 3 

Never had Semiramis displayed so much gaiety, so 
much folly, and so much grace, and never was Ninus so 
captivat Nor were her charms lessened in his eyes, 
whena slave not having executed promptly an insignifi- 
cant order, she commanded his head to be struck off, 
which was immediately done. | 


Without bestowing a thought on this trivial matter, 
Ninus continued to converse with Semiramis, till the 
evening and the fete arrived. When she entered the sa- 
loon which had been prepared for the occasion, a siave 
brought her a plate, in which was the head of the decapi- 
tated eunuch--" ’Tis well,” said she, after haying ex- 
amined it. “ Place it on a stake in the court of the palace, 
that all may see it, and be you there on the spot to pro- 
elaim to every One, that the man to whom this head be- 


longed lived three hours ago, but that having disobeyed 
my will, his head was separated from his body.” 


are the three first officers of the empire dismissed for very. 
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The fete was magnificent; a sumptuous banquet was 
and Semiramis received the 
omage ofall witha grace and majesty perfectly regal ; 
she continually turned to and conversed with Ninus, ren- 
dering him the most distinguished honour. “ You are,” 
said she, “ a foreign king come to visit me in my palace. I 
must make your visit agreeable to you.” a ie 
Shortly after the banquet was served, Semiramis con- 
founded and reversedall ranks. Ninus was placed at the 
bottom of the table. He was the first to laugh at this ca- 
price; and the court, following his example, allowed 


to the will of the queen. She seated near herself the three 
brothers from the Caucasus. 

Are my orders executed ?” she demanded of them. 

“* Yes,” replied they. | 

The fete was very gay. A slave having, by the force of 
habit, served the king first, Semiramis had him beaten 
with rods. His cries mingled with the laughter ot the 
guests. Every one was inclined to merriment. It was a 
comedy, in which each played his part. Towards the end 
of the repast, when wine had added to the general gaiety, 
Semiramis rose from her elevated seat and said--“ My 
lords, the treasurer of the empire has read mea list of 
those who this morning have brought me their gifts of con- 
gratulation on my joyful accession tothe throne. One 
grandee alone ef the court has failed to bring his gift.” 

‘Who is it?” cried Ninus. “He must be punished 
severely.” 

“It is you yourself, my lord--you who speak—What 
have you given to the queen this morning.” 

Ninus rose, and came with a smiling countenance to 
whisper something in the ear of the queen. “ The queen 
is insulted by her servant,” exclaimed Semiramis. 

‘**T embrace your kneesto obtain my pardon. Pardon 
me beautiful queen,” said he, “* pardon me.” And he 
added, in a lower tone, “I would that this fete were finish- 


“ You wish, then, that I should abdicate?” said Semira- 
mis. ‘* But no—I haverstill two hours to reign :” and at 
the same time she withdrew her hand, which the king 
was covering with kisses. “I pardon not,” she said in a 
loud voice, “ such an insult on the part of a slave. Slave, 
prepare thyse f to die.” 

‘Silly child that thou art,” said Ninus, still on his knees, 
* yet will l give way to thy folly; but patience, thy reign 
will soon be over,” 

“You will net then be angry.” said she, in a whisper, 
‘at something I am going to order at this moment.” 

* No,” said he. 


** Slaves,” said she aloud, “ seize this man--this Ninus.”* 


Ninus, smiling, put himself into the hands of the slaves. 
“Take him out of the saloon, lead him into the court of 
the seraglio, prepare every thing for his death, and wait 
my orders.” 
he slaves obeyed, and Ninus followed them, laghing, 
into the court of the seraglio. e passed by the head 
of the digobeying eunuch. Then Semiramis placed her- 
selfon a balcony. Ninus had suffered his hands tobe tied. 


“ Hasten to the fortress, Zopire; you tothe camp, 
ree Assar, do you secure all the gates ef the pa- 
ace. 

These orders were givenin a whisper, and executed 
immediately. 

* Beautiful queen,” said Ninus, laughing, “ this comedy 

_only wants it denouement ; pray jet it bea prompt one.” 

* | will.” said Semiramis, “ Slaves, recollect the eunuch 
—strike 

They struck. Ninus had hardly time to utter cry 
when his head fell upon the pavement, the smile was still 
upon his lips. ee 

‘“ Now Iam Queen of Assyria,” exclaimed Semiramis: 
‘* and perish every one, like the eunuch and like Ninus, 
who dare disobey my orders.” 


Marcu or the representation 
of Macbeth at Druly lane on Monday night, the gods 


as usual, were noisy and quarrelsome, which aroused 
the anger of one of the “unwashed” in the 2s. gallery. 
After divers attempts to silence the unruly, he ex- 
claimed, “ Be quiet there, ye poor people above, who 
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ST. PETERSBURGH. 


From the Journal of a recent French Traveller. 


The city ef St. Petersburgh, the Empress of the North, 
envelo in snow as in a mantle of crime, sits majesti- 
cally enthroned on the two banks of the Neva. If the 
traveller has to choose between a visit to Moscow, or St. 
Petersburgh, I recommend him by all means to decide in 
favor of the latter. 

Those who arrive by the way of Narva, may take a peep 
en passant, at the castle of Stresnaia, which belonged to 
the Grand Duke Constantine. Not far from it stands a 
magnificent convent of monks. On the right, are visible 
numberless beautiful country houses. and on the left ma- 
jestically extends the gulfof Cronstadt. 


_ St. Petersburgh is thickly studded with churches, which 
in their turn are studded with spires and steeples. The 
long gilt ae of the Admiralty. glitters in the sun like the 
lance of the ancient knight. ‘The buildings in St. Peters- 
burgh have all a reddish tinge, which at first sight, has a 
very strange effect. The Neva intersects the city from 
ene extremity to the other, and forms several little islands 
at its mouth. ‘The quays, as well as the basement walls 
of the Palaces on each side of the river, are of granite.— 
Indeed in all the structures of St. Petersburgh, granite is 
the prominent material :—everything seems to be marked 
by the strong hand of the founder. e equestrian statue 
ef the Romulus ofthe North, stands in the vast square 
which bears his name. It is represented in the attitude 
in which he stood when he blessed his people as he pass- 
ed through the Imperial city. The bear-skin which 
serves as his horse cloth is the symbol of the barbarism in 
which Russia was plunged at the commencement of the 
great reign ; and the rock which the horse is climbing is 
emblematic of the obstacles surmounted by the Czar.— 
This statue is the work of Falconnet. but it is said that 
his mistress, Madle Collot, herself sculptured the head 
of Peter. It is admirably executed, and a perfect like- 


ness. | 

The shade of Peter the Great seems to pursue one in- 
cessantly in St. Petersburgh. It adorns every public 
building, every quay, and every square. A great monarch 
never forsakes his people or hisdominiong. The Parisians 
daily sz lute, on the Pont-Neufand the Place Vendome, tie 
figures of Henry LV. and Bonaparte; and there are two 
names which the Russians never pronounce without 
feeling of veneration :—Peter and Catherine. 

About the beginning of the last century, oue cold night 
in January, a man wrapped in a large bear’s skin seated 
himself beneath one o he bastions of the fortress, then 
building on the island of Petersburgh. 


With an air of melancholy abstraction. he gazed on the 
banks of the river. Flocks of rein deer were slaking 
their thirst in the cold waves of the Neva, vultures and 
black eagles were hovering in the air; and at intervals the 
sharp cry of the lynx mingled its discordant harmony wit 
the deep howling of the wintry wind. The man sat on 
the stone of the bastion, absorbed in profound contempla- 
tion. Uneasy thoughts seemed to burthen the mind. He 
looked as if complaining to some genius of the North, or 
perhaps to the silvery moon which diffused her rays 
through the forest of fir trees. 


“ What have I undertaken 2” he exclaimed. “ To drain 
these marshes, . . . to dam up this river . . - to fertilize 
this desert! The rigour of the climate and the disorders 
incidental to it, are killing my companions ; and | am my- 
self ill and exhausted. Yesterday when felling some 
wood, I felt that | worked feebly and slowly .. . _ shall 
never build my city, unless St. Andrew or St. Michael! 
come to my aid.” 

He ceased to speak, and-despondingly rested his hea 
on his hand. At that moment several workmen step 
up to him, and said : ; 2 

There is a great swell of the Neva to-night, and allt 
piles which we had driven in at the point ofthe Island, are 
washed away.” The on!y answer was a deep sigh from 
him to whom this information was addressed. 

In 9 short time two couriers arrived. ‘They announced 
that some Swedish vessels had landed troops on the cous : 
of the Gulf of Finland, and that Charles XIE. was resute 


have only come in at half price !”"—London Paper. 


ing hostilities. ‘Then a venerable old man & proach po 
| and made this prediction :—* In the forest of fir me - 
the left bank of the river, there ia a vast marsh, In 
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LINES—ON HEARING A WOOD PIGEON SING. ASS 


whose bed such pestilential vapours are exhibited, that all 
rish who remain a few hours near it. We shall al] meet 
the same fate, if we pay to drain it.” 

The man enveloped in the bear’s skin listened to all this 
insilence. His eyes were cast down, and his arms cross- 
ed over hie bosom. At that moment his persevering de- 
termination seemed ubout to yield to insurmountable ob- 
etacles, when suddenly arich purple tinge suddenly over- 
spread the horizon; rays of bright red appeared in the 
east, and spread their luminous reflection over the surface 
of the water; anc yet the sun had set only two hours be- 


fore. 

“Ah! exclaimed the Czar, (for the man in the bear’s 
skin was no other then Peter the Great) * God is for us!’ 
—He hastily summoned his companions and pointed to 
the brilliant meteor which was rising like the sun.— 
‘God ms us !’ he said, ‘ and we will build our northern 
capital! 

“The presage sent by St. Michael and St. Andrew was 
an Aurora Borealis. The Czar and his fel!ow labourers re- 
sumed their work, and the desert now centains a popula- 
tion of four hundred thousand souls. 

The Russians in St. Petersburgh may be said to be 
nearly what the French are in Paris :—that is they are 
distinguished by an elegance of language and 4 refinement 
of manner almos. unknown in other nations. Jn Russia, 
as in every Other country in the world, the aristecracy en- 

rosses to itself the large share of pleasure and luxury — 
ewe the noble and the serf ne intermediate class is 
recognizable. ‘The Emperor’s court may be compared to 
a brilliant camp in the midst of the city. The splendid 
uniforms which grace the partes given at the winter palace 
are perfec:ly dazzling. T‘hey are born, as the French 
say, avec la cape et epee. The autocrat Czar is the centre 
ofthe government ; the sun which diffuses its influence 
onall. He is a colossal power in which every minor des- 

tis is absorbed. ‘'he Emperor is very accessible to 
is subjects; that is universally acknowledged. He fre- 
quently goes outon foot unattended and without any 


badge of distinction. : | 


The Emperor Nicholas is one of the finest looking men 
in his dominions. He has the character of being very 
magnanimous: and the following traits certainly indica‘e 
ereatness of mind as well as benevolence of heart. When 
ihe cholera made its appearance in Moscow, the Czar was 
the first person in St. Petersburgh, who was made ac. 
quainted with the fact. He mentioned confidently to one 
of his valets-de-chambre his intention of departing fer Mos- 
cow on the fellowing night. At the appointed hour, a 
travelling carriage was in readiness for the Emperor, at a 
private gate of the palace. But unfortunately the valet-de 
bre had a mistress, a female in the service of the Em- 
press. The secret was not kept, and when the Emperor 
was passing through one of the apartments of the palace, 
on his way to the carriage, his children and the Czarina 
threw themselves at his feet, and with tears and embraces 
implored him to relinquish the intended journey. ‘The 
Emperor in his turn embraced them affectionately, and 
lurning to the Empress said, ina kind and jesting tone, 
Now let me pass on,—I have other children in Moscow 
whom I wish to see.” -—-He set off, and did not leave Mos- 
cow tll the cholera had ceased its ravages. 


The ladies of St. Petersburgh, like those of Paris, are 


evout worshippers of Fashion. They have a most de- | 


cided taste for pleasure; but, with great yivacity of spirits, 
they combine a certain seriousness of mind, which im- 
parte irresistible charms to their conversation and map- 
ners. They are not under the influence of those powerful 
feelings which sway the minds of the females of the 
south. They are gentle and placid ; they love with re- 
fiection, and if misfortune should intervene, with resigna- 
lyn. A Spanish or Italian female poisons a faithless 
lover : the fair Russian is content to suffer silently, and if 
possible to forget him. In all that regards elegance of 
inanners and cultivation of mind, the Russian ladies are 
equal to those of any country in Europe. 
science and art have not hitherto flourished in the 
great northern capital, it has not been the fault of the Em- 
rors. Few cities possess so many academies as St. 
etersburgh. Peter the Great founded these academies, 
ind hig successors have liberally supported them. They 
ss Open to receive and foster talent. Russian genius, 
which has so long lain torpid, may perhaps kindie into a 
‘me, as Hecla burns beneath the snow. The genius of 


poetry already hovers over the city of the Czar, and it is 
gratifying to observe that the Emperor manifests 4u praise- 


worthy anxiety to encourage the cultivation of literature 


among his subjects. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES, 


On seeing an American Pilot Boat on the 6th June 
1833, (on board United States Ship Brandywine at 
sea,) being the first the author had seen fur nearly 
four years. 


Hail! gallant bark thy presence here bespeaks 

That we are near our native land once more; 
I see thy flag with white and crimson streaks, __ 

The flag that waves o’er freedom’s happy shore. 
Hail ! to those stars that proudly shine on high, 

And dart their beaming splendours all around, 
Bright as their likeness in our own blue sky, | 

hat shed their influence o’er fair freedom’s ground. 

May that proud flag long float upon the air, 

As onthe day when it was first unfurled, 
When our young country did her tyrants dare, 

And stood the admiration of the world. 
That country I am proud to call my own, 

Her much loved shores L hail with pure delight, 
Though it has been my fate elsewhere to roam, 

My country’s skies has been my guiding light. 
Nought shall remove me from her shores again, 

Nor tempt me o’er the ocean wide to stray, 
I never more will plough the stormy main 

Where tempests howl and vivid lightnings play. 
Anticipation fondly warms my breast, 

And bids me dream of bliss without alloy, 
That in my home | may again be bles’, 

And my past misery give a zest to joy. 

| RED GAUNTLET. 


ON HEARING A WOOD PIGEON SING. 


Thou feather’d tenant o’ the wood, 
Thy music I adore, 
It gives me sic a merry mood, 
o listen to thy lore ; 
It eheers my drowsy spirits up, 
An’ wakes my soul within; 
Mukes me forget the bitter cup— | 
W?’ sorrow to the brim. 


Perch’d on yon bough wi’ majesty, 
The echoes o’ thy strains, 

Convey to each wi’ symmetry, 
What thy bright genius claims,— 

Arrest the traveller by the way, 
Invite him to the maze, 

There to partake o’ thy sweet lay, 
An’ on thy beauty gaze. 


Enchanted wi’ thy mellow croon, 
He flings a’ care aside, 

An’ muses through the sinny moon, 
Upo’ the landscapes wide :— 

The belle deck’d wi’ gawder lace, 
Can’t but enamour’d be, | 

Wi’ the gay plumage o’ thy race— 
Thy pleasing melody. 


Thus dost thou joy to a‘ impart, 
Revive each mental pow’r,— 
- Thou bidst them stay, an’ not depart, 

But dwell within thy bow’r: | 

Thou soothest the helpless orphan’s wails, 
The widow’s woes assuagest, 

Till night’s dark mantle o’er them steals, 
An’ sleep them a’ pervades. H. ©. G, 
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TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 


in in my stead; but fortunately mine was still, not- 
va8 ee all his coaxin . half an inch the longer, so I 
kept my rating. Every thing went on very peogee 
yntil one day a tail-block fell from aloft, and took me right 
on the was taken down senseless, and the surgeon 
declared that there was a confusion in my head, {and he 
was right enough,) and thatI must go tothe hospital. 
Well, during the time that I laid stupified, what did they 
do but cut off all my hair, and shaye my head, that they 
might get at the mischief, just as we should clear a ship’s 
hold to get at a leak. Yes, by the powers, they ampitated 
my tail, to repair the injury in my head, and thereby did 
me an irreparable injury: for when, after six weeks, I 
was sent on board again, assoon as madam discovered 
that 1 had no tail, [ was disrated. 

Bill Gibbons got my berth, and I was put among the 
waisters, to wring the wet tails of swabs—so there d’ye 
observe, is the end of both my tales.” 


TOUR ON THE PRAIRIES. 


From Washington Irving’s New Work. 

We havespoken of the huntsman Beatte, who subse- 
quently became the guide of the expedition. Here he is 
at hiring and starting. ee 

“For our own parts,the Commissioner and myself 
were desirous, before setting out, to procure another at- 

‘in wood-craft, who might serve as a 
hunter: for our little Frenchman would have his hands 
full, when in camp, in cooking, and on the march, in 
taking care of the pack-horses. Such a one presented him- 
self, or rather was recommended to us, in Pierre Beatte, a 
half-breed of French and Osage parentage. We were 
assured that he was acquainted with all parts of the coun- 
try. having traversed it in all directions both in hunting 
and war parties; that he would be of use both as guide 
and interpreter, and that he was a first-rate hunter. 

“T confess I did not like his looks when he was first 
pointed out to me. He was lounging about in an old hunt- 
ing-frock and metusses, or leggings, of deer-skin, soiled 
and greased, and almost jJapanned by constant use. He 
was apparently about thirty-six years of age, square and 
strongly built. His features were not bad, being shaped 
not unlike those of Napoleon, but sharpened up, with 
high Indian cheek-bones. Perhaps the dusky greenish 
hue of his complexion added to his resemblance to an old 
bronze bust | had seen of the Emperor. He had, how- 
ever, asallow, saturnine exprouton. set off by a slouched 
woollen hat, and elf-locks that hung about his ears. 

Such was the appearance of the man ; and his man- 
hers were equally unprepossessing. He was cold and 
laconic; made no promises nor professions; stated the 
terms he required for the services of himselfand his 
horse; which we thought rather high, but he showed no 
disposition to abate them, nor any anxiety to secure our 
employ. He had, altogether, more of the Red than the 
White man in his composition ; and, as I had been taught 
to look upon all half breeds with distrust, as an uncertain 
and faithless race, I would gladly have dispensed with 
the services of Pierre Beatte. We had no time, however, 
‘0 look about for anyone more to our taste, and had to 
make arrangements with him on the spot. He then set 
about making his preparations for the journey. promising 
us at Our evening’s encampment. * * 

_” We had not been long encamped, when our recently- 
engaged attendant, Beatte, the Osage half breed, made his 
appearance. He came mounted on one horse and leading 
another, which seemed to be well packed with supplies 
forthe expedition. Beatte was evidently an “old soldier” 
as to the art of taking care of himself. and looking out for 
“inergencies. finding that he was in Government employ, 
being engaged by the Commissioner, he had drawn ra- 
= of flour and bacon, and put them up so as to be wea- 
‘erproot. In addition to the horse for the road, and for 
‘rdinary service, which was a rough hardy animal, he had 
joothes for hunting. This was of a mixed breed. like 
hmself, being a cross of the domestic stock with the wild 
eof the prairies; and a noble steed it was, of gener- 
spirit, fine action, and admirable bottom. He had 
7 _ aa to have his horses well shod at the agency. He 
at all points for war or hunting; his rifle 
side cer, his powder-horn and bullet-pouch at his 


¢, his hunting-knife stack in his belt, and coils of cor- 
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dage at his saddle-bow, which, we were told, were lariais 
or noosed cords, used in catching the wild horse. 

“Thus equipped and provided. an Indian hunter on a 
prairie is like a cruiser on the ocean, perfectly independent 
of the world, and competent to self-protection and seif- 
maintenance. He can cast himself leese from every one, 
shape his own course, and take care of his own fortunes. 
I thought Beatte seemed to feel his independence, and to 
consider himself superior to us all, now that we were 
launching into the wilderness. He maintained a half- 
proud, nalf-sullen look, and great taciturnity ; and his first 
care was to unpack his horses, and put them in safe quar- 
ters for the night. His whole demeanor was in perfect 
contrast to our vapouring, chattering, bustling little 
Frenchman. ‘lhe latter, too, seemed jealous of this new 
comer. He whispered to us that these half-breeds were 
a touchy, Capricious people, little to be depended upon : 
that Beatte had evidently come prepared to take care of 
himself; and that, at any moment in the course of our 
tour, he would be liable to take some sudden disgust or 
affront, and abandon us at a moment’s warning, having 
the means of shifting for himself, and being perfectly at 
home on the prairies.” 3 

It has been hinted that our author had accompanied a 
Government expedition. The main body, however, had 
started when they arrived: and the tourists had to follow 
them. Amongst the friends of Washington Irving was a 
yoans Swiss Count, brimful of romance and enthusiasm ; 

e is the person alluded to in the following 


NIGHT PIECE. 

“ Hoping to reach the encampment of the rangers be- 
fore nightfall, we pushed on until twilight, when we were 
obliged to halt on the borders of a ravine. The rangers 
bivouacked under trecs, at the bettom of the dell, while 
we pitched our tent ona a knoll neara running 
stream. ‘The night came on dark and overcast, with fly- 
ing clouds and much appearance of rain. —The fires of 


| the rangers burnt brightly in the dell,and threw strong 


masses Of light upon the robber-looking grou 
cooking, eating, and drinking around them. To add to the 
wildness of the scene, several Osage Indians, visiters from 
the village we had passed, were mingled among the men. 
Three of them came and seated themselves by our fire. 
They watched every thing that was going on round them 
in silence, and Jeoked like figures of monumental brenze. 
We gave them food, and what they most relished , coffee: 
for the Indians partake in the universal fondness for this 
beverage which pervades the West. When they had made 
theirsupper, they stretched themselves side by side be- 
fore the fire, and began a low nasal chant,dremming with 
their har.ds upon their breasts, by way of accompaniment. 
This chant seemed to consist of regular staves, every one 
terminating, not in a melodious cadence, but in the abrupt 
interjection, hah! uttered almost. like a hiccup. 

chant, we were told by our interpreter Beatte, related to 
ourselves, our treatment of them, and all that they knew 
of‘our plans. In one part they spoke of the Count, whose 
animated character and eagerness for Indian enterprise 
had struck their fancy and they indulged in some waggery 
about him and the young Indian beauties that entices 
great merriment among our half-breds.”’ 


“ THE STOICS OF THE WOODS, THE MEN WITHOUT A TEAR.” 


‘* The Indians that I have had an opportunity of seeing 
in real life are quite different from those described in 
poetry. They are by no means the stoics that they are re- 

resented; taciturn, unbending, without a tear or a smile. 
faciturn they are, it is true, when in company with White 
men, whose geod will they distrust.and whose language 
they do not understand ; but the White man is equally 
tactiturn under like circumstances. When the Indians 
are among themselves, however, there cannot be greater 
gossips. Half their time is taken up in talking over their 
adventures in war and hunting, and in telling whimsical 
stories. They are great mimics and buffoons also; and 
entertain themselves excessively atthe expense of the 
Whites with whom they have associated and who have 
supposed them impressed with profound respect for their 
grandeur and dignity. They are curious observers, neth- 
ing every thing In silence, but with a keen and watching 
eye, occasionally exchanging a glance or agrunt with 
each other, when any thing particularly strikes them, but 


that were 


is that they give full scope to criticism, satire, mimicry, 


that all comments until they are all alone. Then it 


and mirth. 
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woods resound with pealsof Jaughter. 


“In the course of my journey along the frontier, I have | 
had repeated opportunities of noticing their excitability 
and boisterous merriment at their games; and have oc- 
casionally noticed a group of Osages sitting round a fire, 
until a late hour of the night, engaged in the most ani- 
mated and lively conversation,anda times making the 


_“ As far as I can judge, the Indian of poetical fiction is 
like the shepherd of pastoral romance—a mere personifi- 
cation of imaginary attributes.” 


HINT FOR CROSSING A RIVER.’ 


“ It was now that our worthies, Beatte and Tonish, had 
2n opportunity of disp'aying their Indian adroitness and 
resource. At the Osage village which we had passed a 
day or two,before, they had procured a dried buffalo skin. 
This was now produced ; cords were passed through a 
number of small eye-holes with which it was bordered, 
and it was drawn up until it formed akind of deep 
trough. Sticks were then placed athwart it on the inside, 
to keep itinshape. Our camp equipage and a part of our 
baggage were placed within, and the singular bark was 
carried down the bank and set afloat. A cord was at- 
tached to the prow, which Beatte took between his teeth, 
and, throwing himself into the water went a-head, towing 
the bark after him, while Tonish followed behind, to keep 
it steady and to propel it. Part of the way they had foot- 
hold, and were enabled to wade, but in the main current 
they were rg iy to swim. The whole way they whooped 
and yelled in the Indian style, until they landed safely on 
the oposite shore. } 

* The Commissioner and myself were so well pleased 
with this Indian mode of ferriage, that we determined to 
trust ourselves in the buffalo hide. 


‘Our men having recrossed with their cockleshe!l bark, 
it was drawn ashore, half filled with saddles, saddle bags, 
and other luggage, amounting to at least a hundred weight, 
and being again placed in the water, I was invited to take 
my seat. It appeared to me pretty much like the embark- 
ation of the wise men of Jotham, who went to sea in a 
bowl: T stepped in, however, without hesitation, though 
as cautionary as possible, and sat down on the top ot the 
juggage, the margin of the hide sinking to within a 
hand’s breadth of the water’s edge. Rifles, fowling-pieces, 
and other articles of small bulk were then handed in, un- 
til I protested against receiving any more freight. We 
then launched forth upon the. stream, the bark being 
towed and propelled as before. : 

“ It was with a sensation, halfserious, half comic, that I 
found myself thus afloat, onthe skin of a buffalo, in the 
midst of a wild river, surrounded by a wilderness, and 
towed aleng by a half savage, whooping and yelling like a 
devil incarnate. To please the vanity of the little ‘Ponish, 
I discharged the double-barrelled gun to the right and left, 
when in the centre of the stream. The report echoed 
along the woody shores, and was answered by shouts from 
some of the rangers, to the great exultation of the little 
Frenchman, who took to himself the whole glory of this 
{indian mode of navigation. _ 

“ Our voyage was accomplished happily: the Commis- 
sioner was ferried across with equal success, and all our 
effects were brought over in the same manner. Nothing 
could equal the vain-glorious vapouring of little Tonish, 
as he strutted about the shore, and exulted in his superior 
skilland knowledge tothe rangers. Beatte, however, 
kept his proud, caturnine look, without a smile. He had 
A Vast contempt for the ignorance of the rangers, and felt 
that he had been under-valued by them. His only observa- 

rion was, Dey. now see de Indian good for something, 
any how !” 


Royalty oN THE FLoor.—It appears from Pepy’s 
diary of the court of Charles II. that royalty in those 
days was notso particular about supporting its dignity 
as in the present times. He says, “Having dined 
very merrily, we went up, [to the drawing room] and 
there I did find the Duke of Yorke and the Duchesse, 
with all the great ladies sitting upon a carpet on the 
round, there being no chairs, playing at ‘I love my 
ove with an A, because he is so and so; and I hate 


him with an A, because this and that,’ and some of. 


them, but particularly the Duchesse herself and my 


A DAY AT CARTHAGE, 


A DAY AT CARTHAGE. 


BY M. M. NOAH. 
Abdallah, tell Halil to put the horses to the cabriole: 
will ride to Carthage.” . 
* The horses excellenza ?” said Abdallah, with visible 
surprise and astonishment. “ Why not the animals ?” fo, 
so he called the mules ; “ it is degrading to hitch a noble 
creature, like the horse, to a carriage ; besides, ultissimo 
senor, it is not wsanca in this country.” 
Abdallah was an old Persian, who had been, for many 
years, dragoman to the consulate, and was brought to Tu. 
nis from Derne, by General Eaton. ) 
His beard was gray anc “grisly,” a kind of pepper-and- 
salt, longand thick, Mussulmen generally appear much 
older than they really are ; their dress, their shaven and 
turbaned head, their long, white beards, give to a mar of 
sixty years, the appearance ofeighty. Abdallah was the 
guard or porter ; he was at his post always at dawn of day 
with a little wicker basket, containing bread, a few olives, 
and, semeti : es, fish; and he would carefully watch the 
entrance, until the voice of the faithful, from the minaret 
of the mosques, announced the setting sun and evening 
prayer. Halil brought forth the mules and harnessed 
them to the carriage. He was the second dragoman—a 
noble-looking Turk, of twenty-two—nearly six. feet in 
height—-an intelligent, manly face, with fierce looking 
mustaches--a short, curly beard, and an air of preud de- 
fiance. He hung his yatagan by his side, and tucked a 
air of pistols in his girdle, and brought forth his horse. 
It was a splendid white Barbary courser, with long flow- 
ing tail and mane; the endsof which, and the hoofs, were 
upped with a brown juice from the henna—his head hung 
down, with a sleepy look. yet there was occasionally 2 
fiery glance that shot from his eye—and he reared and 
snorted, and sprung forth with energy, as his manly rider 
vaulted on the high-peaked Moorish saddle. 


Count Camilla Borgia, a Neapolitan general, and a de- 
sce dant of the great Cesar Borgia, a man of talent, and 
on his travels, seated himself with me in the carriage, and 
we passed through the heavy gates of Tunis, and entered 
on the level plains that lead to Carthage. It wasa lovely 
day in May—the wild roses grew in abundance, throwing 
their fragrance around, and perfuming the air with a 
thousand odours; the grass was green and high, and the 
olive and coroob trees were in full blossom. What a 
splendid climate! how pure and balsamic was the soft 
breeze coming down from the snow capped mountains of 
Hamman Leef and sweeping through ‘the gorge across 
the ancient suburbs ef Mendracium! Here was the 
broken line of that noble aqueduct which furnished Car- 
thage with water from Zowan, (Zama), the spot where the 
last great battle was fought between Hannibai and Scipio. 
In the distance, in front, where the three hills on which 
the once mighty city stood in all its glory—no vestige of 
the splendid temple of Esculapius, or the citadel of Byr- 
sa was tobe seen. A lonely tower. erccted by the good 
St. Louis of France, in which he died, serves to announce 
to the approaching ship, that this was the Prumoatortwuin 
Carthagea .We wound round the base of the mountain. !t 
was scarcely ten o'clock. and we had the day before us. 

ear one of the ruins there were a few Arab tents--s¢- 
veral women were weaving a kind of coarse cloth. with 
uncovered faces; some were attending on their goats-- 
their eyes were dark as the gazelle’s, and their complex 
ions a deep olive, tinged and burnt with the suo. We 
mingled sociably with these peasants; and one, whose 
regular features, and pretty mouth and teeth, might have 
enchained an anchorite, seated herself on the broken shaft 


1 of a column, and partook freely of the refreshments we 


had brought from the carriage _ The count was busy ID 
sketching the scenery and objects around us. an: = 
dragoman regarde: me with great uneasiness, and told > 
Arab girl frequently to cover her tace, which she laugh- 
ingly refused todo. ane 

Excelienza--it 1s dangerous--it is not our 
Should yeu be seen conversing with a Moslem woman. 
your life— my life—might be in danger.” | 

* Nonsense, nonsense, Halil; no one is present but our 
selves; noone can betray us; sit down and interpre! ( 
me what the wild girl of Carthage has to say. 


Lady Castlemain, were very witty.” 


Are you quite happy?” 
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A DAY AT CARTHAGE. 


“Certainly. Allah protect me--the sun that shines on | 
you shines alsoon me. Our goats are there --there also 
are the orange, the date, aud lemon tree. We weave eur 
cloth, milk our goats, sleep in our tents, are here to-lay, 
and to-morrow may be at Bizerta. We pay tribute to the 
and no one disturbs us.” 

How prettily yvoutalk. Were you ever in love!” 

“Oh, always. I love my father. he is my lord--my mo- 
ther, she is my mistress: | love my brother and Sidi 
Yusef, the mufti. I love miy flock, I love the air, the sky, 
the spanglesin the heavens, the flowers that bleom around 

” 


She spoke rapidly, and her large, dark melting eye 
flashed as she spoke with wildness and expression. 
“Itis another kind of lovethut! man You are not 
married i 


* Have you a heart?” 

* What is it?” | 

“The seat of life and happiness, of pain and anxiety ; it 
throbs and beats in unison with our feelings. Give me 


your hand--there : do yeu not feel it beat?” 


“Qh, is it that! | have one also—it beats just as yours; 
feel mine.” 

The dragoman was q1it uneasy at the reciprocal disco- 
very of hearts which we were making, and paced rapidly 
‘o and fro, then siopped short again to translate from the 
Arabic the rapid sentences of the girl. 

“If you had a husband, surely you would love him bet- 
ter than the old mufti or your flock ?” 

“No, not 80; we never seek our husbands; they are 
brought us, and we must marry them--it is the custom; 
and when they are tired of us, they marry ogain. Weare 
their slaves : we work for them; carry their burdens; eat 
when they have done, and keep awake while they sleep : 
Allah will have it so and we are content.” 

« Why should | make this poor girl unhappy by paint- 
ing in vivid colours the pssion of leve--by exhibiting the 
silken chains of the heart ; by breaking through the happi- 
ness of her pastoral lite, and showing the picture of the 
world ; its fascinations and attractions ; its glare and glit- 
ter ;its pleasures and miseries? No, I will not do it-- here 
she lives amidst the broken columns of antiquity, serene 
and happy in conscious innocence and enviable purity.” 
The girl took from the corner of her woolen mantilla, that 
gracefully enveloped her whole person, a few silver coins 
of the Casars ; a few copper dinari) and some broken 
pieces of glass which she had discovered among the ruins; 
and offered to sell them to me for a paistre. I gave her a 
golden maboob, which made her eyes sparkle with delight 
and she looked her thanks in a most bewitching manner. 


Count Borgia had nearly finished a drawing of the spa- 
cious cisterns, still in excellent preservation, which con- 
tuned the water for the use of the great city. We rose to 
ascend the hill and went through the subterranean apart- 
ments doubtless used as granaries, but which Lady Mon- 
tague mistook for the chambers of the elephants. 


"' Sidi,” said the Arao girl, “I can show you from the 
ane Cafe Tibbib and Tarbarca--it is a beautiful sight; 
shall | go: 

_ She called her goats together, and the bells of the little 
herd tinklea as they grouped around her and, witha sprig 
ofthe melancholy cypress in her hand, she waved it over 
them, and necended with us the rough and thorny path 
to the tower of St. Louis. The view from the summit 
Was Inexpressibly beautiful. The blue and calm waves 
oi the Mediterranean lay before us; to the right, the mag- 
nificent bay and harbour; the lake and mountains to the 
eft; ata distance of ten miles, were the ruins of Utica, 
and the senate house ; the river Bagrada, on which Regu- 
lus killed the great serpent. We selected a shady retreat 
lor dinner, after having surfeited ourselves on the beau- 
Hes Of a landscape and water scene. which can only be 
imagined, not described. The cloth was spread on a 
piece of table lawn, and the contents of the hamper 
emptied. The Arab girl ate a beccafico and the wing of 
a pheasant, with some comfiiures,and drank a glass of 
“‘terbet ; the dragoman wrapped in his handkerchief an 
interdicted bottle of Ber ak , which, in spite of the laws 
of Mahomet, he emptied at a distance,in a trice. ‘I'he 
oppressive, and on preparing for a siesta, the 
te girl threw herself against a bank enamelled with 
,wers, and most hospitably and affectionately placed my 


iad on her lap, and fanned me while I slept, with her 


| 


cypress bough. I was restless and perturbed ; the scenes 
around me awoke so many reminiscences in history ; 
were big with so many great events, that I dreamed I saw 
them all before mein real and substantial existence! 
Methought the Arab girl led me by the hand across the 
patio of a noble palace, like the Parthenon at Athens, ret 
more lofty and magnificent ; from the portals of which 
issued hosts of armed men, with shield and helmet ready 
for the field. All was bustle, hurry and confusion. A 
figure like the fabled Hercules, with a brazen helmet, a 
shield of burnished gold, and a sword which flashed and 
sparkled in the sun as he waved it aloft, called aloud to 
arms; while the shrill trumpet sounded long and Joud 
from the battlements. It was Hapinibal who stoed before 
me ; the Arab girl beckoned me along; I could not with- 
draw my eyes from a figure so noble and commanding, so 
fearless and heroic : but what was the cause of this sud- 
den movement, this rush to arms, this clangour of sword 
and shield ané waving of banners? From the citadel we 
looked towards the Promontorrum lonis, when lo, 
myriads of barks were making towards the cape and land- 
ing troops. lt was Scipio, surnamed Africanus, who came 
to end the second punic war. The troops land- their 
battering-rams—the chariots and charioteers — the old 
guard--the young recruits--the pikes and spears appear- 
ed like a forest—they march onward toward Zama--Sci- 
pio, the young and gentle warrior, at their head. Now the 
troops of Hannibal pass through the suburbs of Mendra- 
cium, and make for the battle; the cry of vengeance is 
heard ; they meet, and the clash of swords and shields re- 
verberates like thunder; they are mixed and commingled 
in dreadful confusion; shouts and blows, and neighing 
steeds, and the clang of trumpets drowning the cries of 
the wounded! Hark, ’tis the voice of Hannibal piercing 
through the din of battle ' 


‘‘ What ho, there, ye Erutii!- urge on your elephants— 
drive them through the ranks--strike your spears into 
their powerful sides. Ha! well done, well done. On, 


on Gauls--dash through the cohorts of that 


slave Massinissa. Who is it that heads the centre of the 
enemy? By all the gods, ’tis Scipio in person : and, there 
too, on the left wing, is Lelius. Forward, forward my 
Mauritanians. Ha! well struck ; the wing gives way. 
No, no, they only open to give a passage to the furious ele- 
hants; they pass without tramplmg the foe under foet. 
hat squadron of horse is that galloping from the field ? 

[t is, it is the faithless Legurians. Oh Mars, let me not 
forget in this dark hour, that | conquered on the banks of 
Tacinus, at ‘l'rebia, Thrasymene and Cannez. Up with 
the third line! Your pikes, Carthagenians, your pikes! 
Hannibal leads you on!” | : 


The cry was loud and furious--the onset dreadful. The 
fight was fierce and long. Scipio fermed his troops in 
the entire line, and the cavalry of Lelius fell on the rear 
of the Carthagenians, and all was rout, carnage and con- 
fusion. ‘the batt!e was lost, and Carthage was the prey 
of the victor. Methought I saw Scope Emilianus invest 
Carthagenia in the third Punic war. Asdrubal commands 
the citadel; the splendid temple of Esculapius is one 3 eet 
of fire, and the noble wife of Asdrubal throws herself in- 
to the flames. I hear the shouts of the victors—-the crash 
of the f lling columns; the ina of fire and smoke, 


which cracklea in ail direction, the shrieks of women : ' 


the imprecations of the deserters and mercenaries broke 
with horrid yells on my ear, and I started on my feet 

from this terrifying dream. How changed was the scene! 
The sun, in mellow tints, hovered over the mountains of 
Hammam Leef; the flamingo was sailing through the calm 
air, his golden feathers tipped with the rays of the glori- 
ous luminary; the bees were humming around me, and 
fluttering on the wild rose bushes ; the mules, freed from 
their harness, were browsing were once stood the triple 
walls of Carthage; the dragoman, |.ke a faithful sentinel, 
rested on a broken plinth of verd antique marble; Count 
Borgia was neatly arranging the drawings in his portfolio, 
and the wild Arab girl, not the least interesting in the 
group, had collected her little flock around her.and was 
preparing to leave us for the tents of her tribe in the val- 
ley below. How silent. how placid and still, was the 
spot on which a mighty city once stood, and millions 
moved in bustling activity! Where are the gallant spirits 
who led the cohorts to battle and yictory? Where was 
the lovely Queen who founded this great emporium ? 
Where were Cato, Jugurtha, and Sempronius? Where. 
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the sea were the same; yet they were gone. 


440 


im later times, Lanctantius, St. Cyprian, St. Louis of 
France, and Charles the Fifth? Their footsteps had 
pressed the soil on which we now stood—-the corroding 
fond of time was on them; the air, the sky, the ane -~ 
~O it has 
ever been--so it will ever be. Ambition—proud, anxious 


restless ambition~-might here receive a salutary lesson. 


The coachman cracked his whip, and the carriage rat- 
tled by the broken arches of the noble aqueduct destreyed 
by the Goths and Vandals, and we entered Tunis in the 
soft and mellow twilight, as the-faithful were repairing to 
the mosques for the evening prayer.—Mirror. | 


SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 


BY JOHN HOWARD PAYNE. 


Argument. 


Early in life, Bianca of Naples, returned the love of the 
reckless and enthusiastic Hyppolito; but his father thought 
a wealthier wife might be found, and sent the youth abroad 
to sea; he was wrecked. but saved by pirates and detained 
a captive. Being supposed dead by his family and Bian- 
ca, she is at length prevailed on to listen to a new suitor. 
She weds a Spaniard by the name of Alvar, equally a de- 
votee to her and the fine arts, and who met her when he 
visited Italy on a tour of taste. Hyppoiito, escaping, re- 
turns and hears that his betrothed is lost to him. In mad- 
ness, he pon her to her dwelling in Barcelona; and 
being skilled in the pencil, obtains access to her husband 
by spreading his fame abroad as. an Italian painter of em- 
inence, hurrying through the city. Alvar has seen his 
sketches, and earnestly desires from him a portrait of 
Bianca. Ona carnival night, when she is masqued for 


the festivities, Hyppolito consents. as aspecial favor to 


Don Alvar, to spare an hour for a sitting. His object may 
be guessed. It is a delirious desire to disclose himself 
and carry her away with him in the confusion of the 
masquerade. ‘The sceneshere given describes the intro- 
duction of the imagined painter. 7 


SCENE. 
An apartment in Don Alvar’s palace, at Barcelona. 


- Busts, statues, an easel, painting apparatus. 


Don Alvar entevs. leading Bianca, both sumptuously 
habited in masquerade dresses, Bianca asa Sultana. H 
polite follows as a painter, completely disguised. We 
takes his colors and pencils from an attendant; while he 
arranges them and reconnoitres the room, Alvar and Bi- 
anca conver-e apart at the front. 

Branca. (to Alwar, aside) Who is this painter? Wer't 

not well, my lord, 
That he should come to-morrow, not to-night ? 
His look is strange. You must not leave me here— 
1 know not why—I feel a sudden dread— 
His countenance is wild—what is his name ? 
Auvar. And why so fanciful, my gentle love? 
The Signor’s name is Manso—knowazn to all 
As a most famous artist. He has come 
To Barcelona but this morn; and flies 
To-morrow—Heaven knows where!—(to Hyppolito) 
Sir, is this place 
The one that suits your art’—Sit here, Bianca. 
(Aside to her) How your hand trembles! I'll stay with 
you, love!» | 
Hyp. (Preparing to paint) A little from the light—a 
little more— 
(Aside) His glance is keen—Those lights will show my 


face— 
(He tries to sketch and stops.) Pray you, my lord. a little 
farther back-- 
The lights fall on your rebe—or, take your place-- 
(~-Your pardon, lord)—behind me, till the sketch 
Is made—(he tries and gat, eat the pencil in vexation.) 
Corpo di Giovo, wrong '—This crowd of lights— 
(Pointing with a fretted at to the lights on the table.) 
Atv. (To Cariola.) Go—carry off those lamps, their 
Will mar the pencil. Benedetto! 
Order the train to hold themselves prepared 
To wait upon your lady to the fete. 
[ ttoand other servants go out, carrying the 
lamps, and leave but one light beside the easel. Hyppolito 


then paints.) 


SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PLAY. 


Hyp. Please you, fair lady, cast your eyes above! 
Ha! so; as if you gazed upon some star! 
at her ) Now press your hand deeply upon your 


heart, 
As if you vowed that heart’s fidelity 
And sealed it by your hopes of love in heaven. 

Atv. (Aside) A most romantic painter! But his ar 
Or finds mer mad, or makes them so. That touch 
(Looking at the picture.) Is life; 1 see the master hand ' 

How fine 

The power to fix the line of beauty’s cheek, 
The sparkling of the diamond eye;—the look 
That speaks without a tongue, yet speaks the sou! 

uicker than tongue e’er uttered--glorious art ! 
That, with the power ot miracle, defies | 
The truth of time, the blight of worldly woe, 
All earthly trouble! On its tablet smiles 
Beauty unsullied; cheeks unwashed by tears, 
Lips that will ne’er grow pale with anxious sighs, 
Youth, love and loveliness, alike immortal ! 
(He looks at the picture.) Magnificent ! Divine! 
The artist does you justice, my Bianca. 

Bian My lord turned flatterer! Nay, I fear I'll shame 

The Signor Manso’s pencil. 
-’T is but honored 
Too highly in its subject. _Now, look down—_ 
ee what a rich possession !~-(to her) But one 
smile— 
(As tn soliloquy) The arching of that brow, that dazzling 


eye, | 
That lip to which the budding of the rose 
Were Colorless and chill — Thou paragon! __ 
Bian. (Aside, agitated at half-overhearing him) What 
words are those? Some pressure on my soul 
Tells me there’s evil nigh! (Aside to Alvar) Alvar! my 


orc ! 
Stay by me. Will the Signor soon be done? 

Atv. Disturb him not, my love. He touches now 
The finest lines of his most levely work. ie 
(Looking over the sketch.) Bravo, Signor! A Titian were 

outdone 
With that delicious coloring. That glow 
Is worthy the Venetian. 


YP. I was hs pvpil, 


An idle ene — but worshipped at his feet 


For some wild yon enamored of the fame, - 
The glory that he threw around his Jand! 
But, when he died, I hated Venice, fled, 

And wandered on a painter’s pilgrimage, 

To every shrine of loveliness. 


Bian. (Aside) He gazes on me strangely. If on eart) 
ere’s Magic in a glance delusion wild, 
Or dangerous spell, ’tis in that fiery eye! 
Would that his work ‘were done! 
‘Te Alvar) Hew goes the hour, my lord ? 


rien 
Will thiak his banquet scorned by our delay. 
Hyp. (Gazing on her) One look; but one look, gentle 


ady, one 
And allis finished. Pray you,draw aside 
That tress which PD i upon your brow like braids 
Of silk on ivory, (aside) there ’s a living smile: | 
A glance that strikes the soul like sudden flame. : 
Atv. (gazing on the picture.) It grows in light anc 

beauty, as the sky : 

Before the rosy chariot of the morn ! 
Signor your task is finished for to-night, 
And richly finished. 
My lady well reminds me ’t will be late 


Before we reach our kinsman’s. (to Bianca.) Come my 


leve. 
Bian. (Aside) Thanks, all yesaints that guard the 
heart from ill! 
Hye. Onemoment more. This must be done to-night 
Or may benever. By to-morrow’s dawn 
[leavethe wallsof Barcelona. 
Bian. Nay, Alvar, come—’t is finished—lose 
time— 
(Urging him) We must not fail in courtesy. 
Av. (Looking at the picture) ’T is beautiful! (Zhen 
turning to Bianca) Yet still, how feebly art 
Contends with nature. when that nature’s thine - 
He that can thaw the ice with pictured flame, 
Or banish darkness with a painted sun, 
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THE TWO BROTHERS. 


fill the summer sky with painted gold, 

, shower the spring’s sweet lap with painted buds, 
He may portray the living witchery 
Of woman in her beauty—but none else! 

Hyp. Fair lady,lookagain— 

ALv. es— rest awhile, 
| will but go a Moment, to command 
That all be ready for our cavalcade. 
(To Hyppolito) Signor, the moment that you sought is 


given— 
| shal return—(to Bianca)—' as swift as thoughts of 
ove! 


(Exit Alvar. 
Hyp. (Looking after Alvar—aside) He’s gone—now 
loveand vengeance! ; 
‘Starts up, throws off his disguise and exclaims) Bianc:! 
Bun. (Terrified and springing back) Hyppolito !-- 


‘THE TWO BROTHERS. 


Of the divided affections too often observable among 
brethers,a most remarkable instance happened a few 
years go in the family of a gentleman of the north of 
Scotland. George and William Stirling were the only 
sons of the gentleman alluded to, and they had gown to 
manhood in the exercise of that mutual kindness which 
itis so delightful to observe in relations of that degree of 
consanguinity. I am not aware that there was any thing 
remarkable in their characters: they were, simply, two 
respectable young men, of good education ; and while the 
elder was reared to the enjoyment of a competent fortune, 
the younger soon attained such a degree of distinction at 
the bar, as rendered his fate little less enviable. On the 
death of their mother, which took place when they were 
between twenty and thirty years of age, some dispute 
arose reepecting a legacy,the dest'nation of which had 
not been expressed in terms sufficiently clear, and which, 
after a brief suit at law, was determined in favour of the 
elder brother. At first, it was resolved by the two bro- 
thers that this plea should be amicably conducted, merely 
for the purpose of deciding an uncertain matter ; but some 
circumstances unexpectedly occurred, which acting upon 
the inflammable nature of the elder, and not being met 
with a proper spirit by the younger brother, speedily pro- 
du-ed a deci: ed alienation between them. Each retired 
suilenly into the fortress of his own pride ; nor were their 
father’s entreaties and good offices, or their common re- 
collection of twenty affectionate and happy years, of the 
least avail in bringing them once more together. The 
didnot again meet for ten years; it was at their father’s 
tuneral. The old gentleman had died in presence of his 
cldest son only, reiterating with his latest breath those in- 
junctions, so often before employed ia vain, that his two 
‘ons might be restored to brother] ee | an object, 
ie said, which engrossed his thoughts so much in life, that 
he feltas if he could not rest at peace in his grave unless 
‘Were accomplished. ‘The two brothers met, but with- 
out taking the least notice of each other, when respective- 

y mounting their carriage, in order to follow the corpse 
ot their parent to the family burying-place in Aberdeen. 
their hearts were still filled with fierce and indignant 
leelings towards each other, though it is not improbable 
that the elder had been somewhat touched, almost im- 
perceptibly to himself, by the dying entreaties of his fa- 
ther. The procession, consisting of a hearse and the car- 
rages of the two brothers, set out on its long and dreary 
strney, which was rendéred additionally :nelancholy by 
‘ne gloom of a December day. It was originally designed 
that there should be no stoppage, except to exchange 

orses, till they reached their destination; but this 
‘rangement was destined to be strange!y disconcerted. 
‘fall of snew, which had begun only that morning in the 
“w country, was found, when they reached the hilly re- 
Hn, tohave been of two day’s continuance; and it was 
an the greatest difficulty that they reached a lonely inn, 
ri a half way towards the capital, beyond which it was 
dee ag py the postillions, there was no poss bility of pro- 
a gthat day. Thishumble place of entertainment 
‘accustomed to lodge only such guests as carriers, and 
vhadicn partly occupied on the present occasion by va- 
on $ wayfarers, the host, with all anxiety to accommodate 
stingished guests as those who had just arrived, 


ecould not by any means offer them more than | 


a 


two rooms. It was his expectation, that, while one of 
these was devoted, as agen required, to the reception 
of tne corpse, the other would serve for the two mourn- 
ers, and he accordingly proposed to make up an addition- 
al bed in the room which hehad marked as that which 
should receive his living guests. 
ment, and what was the astonishment of all the inmates 
of the house, when he was informed by a servant that one 
of the gentlemen would sleep in one of these rooms, while 
the other had no objection to that in which he had placed 
the corpse! It was not, however, for him to mike any 
resistance to such an arrangement, and he accordingly 
caused the rooms to be prepared as befitted the taste of 
his guests. | 

It must communicate a strange feeling to know that two 
brothers—men of cultivated understanding, and each re- 
spected in his shere for public and private werth—actually 
carried this dreadful arrangement into effect, in order to 


| avoid what they must have centemplated 4s a more pain- 


ful thing—the spending of a single night in each other’s 
company. It was the younger who proposed, as a solu- 
tion of the dilemma in which he found they were placed, 
to take up his quarters in the same chamber with the 


corpse : unpardonable as the elder was for his share ofthe 


dissension, it is but justice to him to state,that he could 
Lot, after the dying request of his father, have encounter- 
ed the sensations which might be expected to arise in so 
dreadful a situation. During the evening, as the storm 


prevented them from going out of doors,each kept his 


own room,and was stverally served with the refresh- 
ments which he required. Night came, and each went to 
rest. Morning returned, and still the storm was unabated. 
It was therefore necessary to spend another day in the 
same extraordinary circumstance. Sow. slowly waned 
the hours of the twilight day; and still the snow con- 
tinued to fall in its broad and lazy flakes, seeming, to the 


two brothers, as each surveyed it listlessly from his win- » 


dow, the very personification of rage 18 As the rooms 
were close to each other, and only divided by a thin parti- 
tion, through which there was a door of communication, 
each of the unhappy gentlemen could overhear every 
thing that his neighbour did, almost to his very breathing. 
It at length beeame the amusement of each, unknown to 
his fellow. to watch the proceedings of the other—-to note 
every footfall, to register every sigh. George, in particu- 

ar, became interested in spite of himself,in the situation 
of his brother, which in consideration of what he had heard 
from the lips of his dying father, bore to him an aspect 
more repulsive and painful than it perhaps did to the actua!} 
sufferer. At length, when, after a weary day, the time of 
rest again drew nigh, and the house became more than 
usually still he heard a groan—a groan partly suppressed, 
but still bearing distinctly the impress of unutterable 
anguish—proceed from his brother’s room. He listened 
more inteatly, and in a few minutes he could make out that 
the living tenant of the death-chamber was prostrated be- 
side the coffin—weeping—bitterly weeping—but still ma- 
king every effort to bury the expression of his grief in his 
own bosom. It may be easily imagined that such sounds 
coming upon a heart which had been insensibly undergo- 
ing a softening precess during the whole day, must have 
had the best effect. Still the rancour of ten years was 
not tobe got over by tears shed under such circum- 
stancez. He softly stole however. to the door, and 


watched, with the most intense anxiety every respiration 


and movement of his afflicted brether. After waiting a 
few minutes, he distinctly heard Wiliam breathe forth 
the words, ** Oh, mother,” and that inatone which re- 
ferred so pointedly io the source of their unhappy quarrel, 
that he could no Jonger entertain a doubt as to the nature 
ef his brother’s present reflections. A thousand tender 
associations were awakeried by that endearing word : he 
reverted to the early days when they had no contentions 
but for her affections, no rivalry but for the kind bounty 
which she was always rong? to bestow upon cach alike. 
Human nature could hol 
tapped at the door which had hitherto kept them apart. 
“William,” he said, “may I come in ?” The voice of affec- 
tion could not be mistaken. William opened the door in an 
instant, and, as if he had guessed intuitively the disposi- 
tion of his brother, rushed into his arms. 

The next day saw the two brothers amicably proceed- 
ing inone vehicle to the family burial-place, where, in 
the grave of their father they inhumed every bitter feeling 


W hat was his astonish. | 


out no longer, and he gently — 
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they had ever entertained against each other; and, at | 
present, taught by the sufferings which they e 
their period of alienation, there is no pair of friends who | 
take such pain to cherish each other’s affections, or to 
avoid ali means of converting them into gall. 


‘Drenched to the skin ps the midnight rain, 


- Thou mayst be lulled to the lute’s languid sound ; 


endured in 


THE GATHERING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF KOERNER—BY L. E. L. 
The people are risen—the storm is unbound— 
Whoso with folded arms shall be found, 
Shame on the loiterer wherever he be, 

At the hearth, in the hall, by the lough, on the lea— 

Dishonour on thy useless hand! | 

A German maid shall kiss thee not! 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 

He who has strength to wield a brand, 

Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


While we are laid on the battle-plain, 


Pleasant dreams may thy slumbers crown, 
As thou sinkest to rest amid silk and down: 
But shame beside thy pillow stand ! 
A German maid shall kiss thee not! 
A German song rejoice thee not! 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land! 


When our trumpets like thunder in heaven resound, 


When weask the hot noon for water in vain, 
Thou mayst be pouring the sparkling champaigne ; 
But shame thy sunny cup shall brand! 7 
A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not, 
And German wine shall warm thee not! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


While we, when the shouts of the battle swell, 
Think on our loved one’s last farewell, 
Thou, with thy worthless gold, mayst try 
To win what gold may never buy. 
e on the sordid love thou hast planned ! 
A German maid:shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not 
- And German wine shall warm the not! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land! 


When the lances are shivering, and the balls are fly- 


ing, 
And the dead are strewn beside the dying ; 
When the sight is true and the blow 1s hard, 
Thou mayst be watching the turn of a card. 
But shame such coward game has planned! 
A German maid shall kiss thee not, 
A German song rejoice thee not. 
And German wine shall warm thee not: 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


Breathe we in battle our latest breath, 
Welcome the soldier’s comrade—Death! 
But thou, ’neath the silken coverlid creeping, 
Shalt tremble lest Death approach thee sleeping. 
Thou shalt die a pale, dishonored slave ! 
No German maid shall weep thy grave, 
o German song shall sing thy fame, 
No German cup shall pledge thy name! 
He who has strength to wield a brand, 
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den, the 

habited by its then proprietor, Captain D young 

officer of the royal army, and zealously attached to the 

house of Brunswick ; by his sister, a young lady of timid 
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| Captain D—, M 


| solution, she once more agreed to prec 


A RATCLIFFE HEROINE IN REAL LIFE, 


In the year 1746, a short time before the battle of Culio. 
astle of. , in the north of Scotland, was in. 


disposition and delicate health ; and by her particula; 
friend, Miss M adaughter of Lord 
of superior understanding and great resolution, and as 
much attached to the throne as the proprietor of the castle. 
This castle (now destroyed) was of great extent, and, from 
the superstition of the natives of the country, had for 
many years acquired the reputation of being haunted. 
Captain D ,»who had lately quitted the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s army,to which he was shortly to return, ap- 
peared for some time extremely thoughtful : and one day 
when his sister was confined to her room, he told Mise 
— he wished to have some private conversation with 
her, and to entrust her with a secret which had hitherto 
been carefully preserved in his family, and never dis- 
closed but from father to son; that never more than two 
persons had been in possession of it at the sametime: 
that he would have revealed it to his sister, but that he 
did not think she possessed strength of mind and resoln- 
tion enough to make the proper use of it; and as the time 
was now come when it was necessary for this important 
secret to be confided to some person besides himself, he 
entreated her, asa friend to his family, to become the de- 
pository of it, and to undertake the necessary _engage- 
ments attached to the possession of it, Miss M—, un- 
willing to bind herself to an undertaking of which she did 
not know the extent, and in which ehe found that 
fortitude was a necessary qualificatien, which necessari'y 
implied it might be attended with dangerous conse- 
quences, begged to be excused from a trust of such mag- 
nitude as this appeared to be, and wished to decline any 
further communication on the subject. But Capt. D— 
was not easily deterred from the purpose, and conjured 
her, not only by the friendship she professed, and which 
he knew she had for the family, but if the motive was not 
sufficiently powerful, by the still more important con- 
sideration that the safety, and even the existence, of the 
English army under the Duke of Cumberland must de- 
pend on her resolution and exertion. as he knew no one 
else at this critical moment to whom he could confide this 
important secret. Staggered by these forcible argumente, 
and relying on the well-known honour and integrity 0! 
iss M— was at length persuaded to givea 
reluctant consent to her friend’s entreaty, and agreed, that, 
after ail the inhabitants of the castle were gone to rest, he 
should all upon her for a fulfillment of her promise. Ac- 
cordingly ,about one o’clock in the morning, she heard @ 
gentle tap atthedoor. She was in trembling expectation 
of the signal. and leaving the chamber, accompanied Cap- 
tain D to the library, where he had two 
cloaks, in one ef which he wrapped Miss M——-. and 
throwing the other over his own shoulder, took a dark 
lantern which he prepared, and called on her to summon 
all her resolution, to recollect the vast importance of 
duty she had engaged in, and to follow him without fear, 
as he weuld lead her into no danger. He then condactec 
her up several flights of stairs to a part of the castle she 
had never been in, and which had never been inhabited in 
the memory ofman. They then descended into the vaults 
of the castle, and, mounting another flight of steps, a 
themszlves in a eourt. which they traversed. Miss we 
courage so completely failed her in the course of thelr 
progress, that she stopped, and once more entreated al 
tain D—to be relieved from her promise, and permit 
to return to her apartment ; but he urged her to ah 
by every argument in his power and assured her they 
were almost arrived at the mace 
er ow 
had no cause for alarm. Ashamedo on gr gt distance 
was not great. They reached the opposite corner Of * 
} court, aud arrived at alow door, at the bottom of 4 pen 
which opened with a key with which he was prov vt 
As soon as Miss M— had entered this door, ne af 
in the inside, tovuk the key with him, and desit as. 
observe exactly hat hedid. He then took her up Lee 
row winding stair case, at the top of which he un “ eet 
door, and closed it after them, when they foun 


Let him draw it now for his father-land ! 


selves in a small square stone chamber, which had only 
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A RATCLIFFE HEROINE IN REAL LIFE. 


one small window, closed by a shutter opposite the door. 
‘1 the middle of the floor was a large trap door, to which 
Captain D— applied a key, unlocked it, and lifted up the 
trap, beneath which a sort of ladder staircase led toa 
chamber below. He went first with his lantern, and as. 
cisted Miss M— to descend ; and when she reached the 
bottom, he informed. her they were now arrived at the 
| nlace concerning which so much aoe was necessary ; 
| ‘hat in this rcom, unkrown to any one but himself, were 
-onceal ed all the title-deeds, papers, and other effects of 
value belonging to his family ; and that this chamber had, 
yall the troublesome times of which Scotland had un- 
fortunately seen sO many. been considered as a secure 
asylum for any of the family, who, from the distraction of 
‘he times, had required such a place of concealment. But 
‘his room now contained what was of still more impor- 
tance; for the fate of the English army depends upon the 
security of that chamber. ‘The Duke of Cumberland, on 
his arrival in Scotland, expressed great anxiety for the 
cecurity of the large sums he had brought with him for 
the payment of his troops, and other purposes attending 
<o important acrisis. Captain D—, aware of the securit 
ofthis place of concealment, offered the use of it, whic 
had stood undiscovered for ages, to his royal highness, 
who, well aware of his unshaken loyalty, waeaey 
accepted it, and entrusted Captain D— with the conceal- 
ment of his treasure, from which he would receive weekly 
supplies without danger or suspicion. Captain D—’s 
situation in the English army required his presence there; 
and it was to be the guardian of this secret, and the keeper 
of this treasure, for which he wanted a person of honour 
and resolution, which induced himto repose his confi- 
dence in Miss M—, who, from her residence with his sis- 
ter, would excite no suspicion, as the reception of a 
stranger in the absence of Captain D— might have done. 
Miss M—, aware of the importance of the confidence re- 
posed in her, promised to fufil her engagement. by de- 
scending alone every Thureday night to take out such 


sums and papers as might be necessary, and to deliver 
ed them next morning to a servant whom Captain D— was 
e ‘0 dispatch from the army to convey them to hit. This 
arrangement being made to Captain D—’s satisfaction, 
ont andto Miss M—’s great anxiety, ris: A returned in the 
he same manner they came,to the habitable part of the 
cisile, Captain D— entreating her to observe exactly 
end what he did in their progress, that she might be sure to 
his fe Proceed in safety. He re-conducted her to the chamber, 
a. delivered to her the key, and after the most fervent 
: thanks, took his leave. and tie next morning early de- 
‘ne parted forthe army. Many were the anxious moments 
hat, ‘0 Miss M— between the morning of his departure, and 

the fatal night in which she felt bound by every tie of 
OF ionour and duty to fulfill the engagement she had entered 
~# into. how a woman of great spirit and resolution, she 
a was not totally free from that superstition for which her 
“aD countrymen, notwithstanding their strong sense and in- 
ail ormed minds, are so remarkable: and the idea of her 
and solitary expedition at night through the uninhabited parts’ 
ark 0! this rensarkable castle, added to the high importance of 
m8 ‘ne charge with which she was entrusted, weighed heavily 
the a her mind, and rendered her less equal to the task. 
fear, sie the eventful night arrived, no fears nor sufferings 
ad of the mind could deter her from fulfilling, tothe best of 


ler power, the engagements she had entered into : and 
‘i the dead ot the night, at the time appointed, she left the 
chamber with the keys, the cloak, andthe dark lantern. 
with which Captain D— had furnished her. With hurried 
‘eps, and a palpitating breast, she traversed the long pas- 
Sikes, mounted and descended the long flights of stairs 


yy ourt in which formerly her courage had failed her. 
oieoceeded without a moment’s hesitation to the foot 

‘he turret, unlocked the door, and according to Captain 
Paruicular injunctions, locked it in the inside, and | 
He the key with her, went up the winding staircase. 
oe the door, and entered the square stone 
impationt to complete her cask, that she might 
hea as few impediments as possible in her return, 
Tepe nay close and lock the door after her, but left it a 
Finding something close and 
mind. in this chamber, she unfasted and opened the 
not considering that her light might possibly be- 
heel She unlocked and lifted up the trap-door, con- 


mszed through the vaults, and at length found herself in | 
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) ready proceeded above half the way down, when she was 
alarmed ona sudden by a tremendous noise from ithe 
chamber above. The trap-door at the same moment was 
closed with a thundering clap, and terror so completely 
overwhelmed her, that the lantern fell from her hand, and 
she sunk lifeless at the bottom ofthe steps. She was not 
hurt by the fall, and when she began to recover, she 
listened attentively if he could hear any footsteps or 
voices that might in any way account fer the cause of her 
alarm ; but all was still and silent. After waiting for a 
eonsiderable time, she began to ffatter herself that some 
accidental cause hed created these tremendous sounds. 
She ventured up the ladder, intending, by. lifting up the 
trap-door, to re-enter the stone chamber, and, by waiting 
ull day-break, endeavour to — the apatment before 
the family were stirring. But 

how unutterable her anguish, when she found that the 
trap-door was secured in a firm and immoveable manner 
from above, that no power or force she could use—and 
her exertions were the last efforts of despair—could move 
itin the least degree! As the lock was nota spring-lock, 
there was no way of accounting for what had happened, 
but by the idea that some rebel or enemy of the family 
had discovered the fatal secret, and had condemned her 
to the most painful and lingering of alldeaths. Finding 


fruitless endeavours, she resigned herself to her fate, and 
submitting unrepining to the will of Providence, all 
earthly hope was past. She felt that she must die, but 
lost her life in a good cause, and had a conscience free of 
offence towards God er man. She descended the ladder, 
wrapped the cloak round her. and feeling herself growing 
faint, sunk on the ground, where her senses forsook her, 
and she lay motionless at the bottum of the steps. How 
long she remained jn that state is not knewn, but when, 
after a lapse of some hours, her senses began to return, 
she imagined she had already passed from this world to a 
better; and that she was then ‘n heaven: as her senses 
grew less confused, she began to distinguish a form bend- 
ing over her, and concluded it must be an ange] come to 
comfort her. At length she found herself lifted up and 
carried up the ladder ; and the first breeze of outward air 
reviving her, she at length began to distinguish surround- 
ing subjects. She aga:n found herself in the square stone 


D—. ‘lhe whole of her sufferings appeared like a dream; 
and it was some time betore she could comprehend the 
cause of the danger, or the means of her deliverance. 
When she was quite recovered, Captain D~ explained to 
her that the cause of her alarm arose from her having left 
the door of the stone chamber ajar, and, having opened 
the nk pF window, a sudden gust of wind had blown 
open the door with violence, so as not only to kneck down 
the trap-dvor, but to open beyond it, and cover the hinges 
in such a manner as rendered it impossible to epen it b 

any effort from below, and it was with considerable difh- 
eulty that Captain D— himself was able to close it so as 
to enable him to lift up the trap-door. The occasion of 
his arrival,at so criticala moment,toher deliverance, 
was, that, after he had oe EHP the servant to fetch the 
necessary supply, he recollected some papers which were 
immediately necessary to be provided, and which he had 
not pointed out to her. He went to her apartment on his 
arrival, and was alarmed te find her absent, and that no 
one knew what wae become of her. It immediately oc- 


in the secret expedition, and ne set Out in quest of her. 
He arrived at the door of the turrent, which she had 
locked from within, but he was wages J provided with 
akey. The confusion in which he had found the cham- 
ber above, and not receivin i answer to his rdpeated 
calls, alarmed him extremely: he forced back the doer, 
fastened it, lifted up the trap-door, and at the foot of the 
steps perceived her lying to all appearance dead, as she 
had lain in a fainting fit for some hours. The air, however, 
soon revived her,and the open window explained the 
cause of what had nearly vroveda fatal accident to an 
amiable and deserving woman. 


This wonderful escape was related by the heroine, 
many years after it had happened, toa party of young peo- 
ple, who were relating many alarms they had met with ; 
and she was with great truth observed, that few people 


ode herself that her task was nearly completed. 
Gesceaded with her lantern in her hand, and had al- 


could relate a tale of more terror than what had happened 
to herself in the memorable year 1746. 


ow great washer dismay, 


all attempts at escape hopeless, and exhausted by her | 


chamber, and perceived that she was supported by Captain 


curred to him that some accident must have befallen her — 
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LIFE OF AARON BURR. | 


This work, by Col. Knapp of Boston, has recently 
appeared. The Newark Daily Advertiser gives the } 
following summary, embracing the leading incidents 
In it: 

Aaron Burr was born at Newark, N. J. February 
5, 1756. He was left without father or mother, when 
about three years old. The care of his education de- 
volved upon a maternal uncle. He was prepared for 
college at eleven years old, and entered, as a special 
favor,at 12. He was intended for the pulpit, and com. 
menced the study of theology with a reverend divine 
of Connecticut; but the bar and the army presented 
more attractions to his youthful mind; and when the 
battle of Bunker Hill was announced, and Washing. 
ton had accepted the command of the army at Cam- 
bridge, Burr, impatient of the restraints of scholar- 
ship, set out for the seat of war. Before he could at- 


he fell into a slow and nervous fever, and suffered a | 
long confinemert. When he recovered he entered as 
a volunteer in the expedition to Quebec, by the way of 
Kennebec river. The narration of his adventures du- 
ring this unfortunate expedition, and of the melan- 
choly fate of Montgomery, though short, is exceed- 
ingly interesting. In 1775, Burr was the aid of Gen. 
Putnam, and though a beardless youth, he was known 
to all the officers of the army, and his praises were 
on every tongue. He was soon made a lieutenant 
colonel, and had the command of a regiment at Mon- 
mouth. His horse was shot under him by a cannon. 
ball, which struck the animal just behind the girth of 
the saddle at the moment the rider had stretched his 
legs forward to give himself a more easy position. - 
n 1778, Col. Burr was attached to that part of the 
northern army under Gen. M’Dougal. The summer 
of 1779 he spent in Connecticut, and took command 
of the militia that were suddenly raised to arrest the 
progress of the British troops which landed at West- 
Haven—which they pave up after a possession of eight 
hours. He tendered his resignation to Gen. Wash- 
ington, soon after, but he never was discharged. 
After he left the army, Col. Burr studied law with a 
practical attorney in New-York. In 1784 he was 
elected a representative from the city to the state !egis- 
lature, where, as well as ‘at the bar, he displayed ta- 
lents of high order. In 1790, he was appointed attor- 
ney-general of the state. In 1792, he was elected to 
the senate of the United States, and took his seat in 
that body in November of that year. 
The contest which took place in 1800, in the house 
of representatives, in regard to the presidency, and 
which resulted in placing Col. Burr in the chair of the 
senate, as vice-president of the United States, is well 
known. An interesting portion of Mr. Knapp’s me- 
‘moir exhibits Col. Burr as presiding at the trial of 
judge Chase and traces his progress from that time 
cg a period full of thrilling occurrences—the 
uel with General Hamilton, the Blannerhasset 
affair—the trial for treason—the exile to Europe—and 
return a vagabond, to his native country. We can- 
not do the author so much injustice as to attempt to 
abridge this part of the life; it will repay the time 
spent in reading. A letter from Luther Martin, occu- 
pies about a dozen pages, whichis strikingly character- 
istic of the temper and talent of that individual. After 
Colonel Burr’s return to New-York, and when he 
had acquired a competency, Martin was his guest, 
and continued so for many years—an act of liberality 
which was praised even by his enemies. 
‘Tne annexed extract exhibits the wife of the traitor 
Arnold, who excited the sympathy of the army on 
the occasion of her husband’s detection, in an entire- 


LIFE OF AARON BURR—POETICAL EPISTLE. 


much deceived in her character as in that of Colone/ 
urr. 

Colonel Burr, in 1780, was on a visit to Mrs. Pro. 
vost, the lady who not long after became his wife 
when Mrs. Arnold stopped at her house, on the way 
to the city of New-York, in order to join her husband 
At the first news of his treason, Mrs. Arnold excited 
the uray of every one. Her lamentations and 
screams might be heard at a distance, and many feare: 
that her reason would be shaken from its throne, Sey. 
eral o! the officers at West Point that time, wrote mos! 
affecting descnptions of her wretchedness; and some 
went so far as to think that the wounds given to the 
heart of an elegant and accomplished woman, desery- 
ed as much orice as the treason Arnold had 
committed. Washington was deeply aflected at her 
situation, and rendered her every assistance in his 
power, and with great gallantry sent her a letter of 
safe-conduct to the lines. Mrs. Provost was the widow 
of a British officer, and to her Mrs. Arnold could un. 
bosom herself; and being assured that no one was 
near but those of striet honor, she threw off the mask, 
thanked God that the farce of hypocrisy was over, she 
hated to be an actress any longer. She said that she 
had commenced the correspondence with the British 
commander, and brought her husband to the deed at 
last, stating also, that she had long abhorred the 
Ameriean cause,and now was happy that she was 
free from the rebels. ‘This spoils the pathos of many 
brilliant descriptions of her patriotism and sensibility ; 
but, nevertheless, the generous feelings in which they 


nothing revengeful or low in the disposition of those 
who achieved our independence. 


An Extract from a Poetical Epistle. 


O! the cynic pe? scoff at the dear little creatures, 
And the selfish old bachelor laugh at, or scorn, 


And who hath not felt they could love in return ? 


Though this be a vain one—tho’ that be conceited— 
Though one be coquettish—the other a prude— 
Yet all have some claims | entreated : 
And what's a few ba? -norgst a million of good: 


Alas! how dissatisf<.i, sad, and unstable, 
The Jonely heart feels in tts mos! ‘oyous 
sick of itself, at the wine «nd table, 
It riots, or seeks to, in social de. 


Is the only enjoyment unmingled w >. . 


Enjoyment! (a word without meaning 
With one whose whole heart, feelings, 
your own, 
Hath more real, exquisite, happiness, in it 
Than whole years of revelry boast of alone. 


And then in the moments of bliss, or of sadness 
As the world frowns, or smiles, how delightful 


ladness 
To feel that indeed you're a world of your own: 


In joy, or in grief, or in mirth, or in danger, 


When triends, or when fortune forsake—as they will 


To smile at their spite, to their terrors a etrangel 
For the wife of your bosom will cherish you stl 
* 


ly new light. The world it would appear has been as 
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were written will still remain as proofs that there was | 


But who hath not loved them with all their ill features’ | 


But solitude here was intend 

And riot, hath loathsome 

Whilst the pure, s!eepless love, o. ‘tng WO- 
man, 


one, 
Who will weep when you weep, or will share in yo 
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ean obstruct—whose invisible progress, nothing can 


HENRY EDMONDS. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
AN EXTRACT FROM 


HENRY EDMONDS. 
An unpublished Tale. 
x * ¥ 
CHAPTER VI. | 
“Love is a fire, that burns and sparkles,” | 
“In men, as nat’rally, as in charcoals.” 
| Hudibras. 

Time rolled on; Time—whose wheels no power 


* 


retard! ‘Time—for whom life hath no allurement, 
death no terrors! from whom joy can extract no sym 
pathy, and misery, no regret! Time—from whose 
unflinching gaze nothing can be hidden; omniscient 
--omnipresent, and inscrutable! 

Time had rolled on, and was Henry still in love? 
He was,—and, alas! for him, infinitely more so, than 
when he first made the acknowledgement. Love, 
with some people,is not unlike a tolerably “slantan- 
dick’ler” precipice, as Major Downing might express 
it;or, in other words, a steep hill—they no sooner fall 
in love, than they roll to the bottom, and are up again; 
and though their road through lite may be full of such 
hills, the momentum acquired in descending one is 
peculiarly servicable in overcoming the acclivity of 
the next, and hence, instead of retarding, contrariwise, 

reatly assists and advances them in their progress, 
it was not so with Henry ;—it is not so in the ma- 
jority of instances; and, on the whole, 1 am inclined 
to think when Moore wrote his famous lines— 


“Tho’ love is warm awhile,” 
‘Soon it grows cold :” 


that he have had some mental reservation in 
view, else he could never have penned as a general 
truth, what the experience of age, as well as the daily 
observation of every individual, all tend in innumera- 
ble instances to disprove. Butto my story. 

It was now about eleven o’clock at night,—proba- 
bly a month later than the time described in the last 
chapter—and the weather, perfectly tempestuous. 
The rain that poured down in torrents, threatened to 
overwhelm the helpless traveller whom business or ne- 
cessity compelled to fave its inclemencies; while the 
blackened sky, and the huge black masses of rising 
clouds, betokened anything but appospect of a speedy 
cessation. 

Amidst all this tumult, as if he had that within him, 
which rendered him heedless of the tempest without, 
asolitary gentleman might have been seen traversing 
the pavement in front of the old fashioned domicile, 
which I have elsewhere mentioned, as the residence 
o—] may as well give her name—Mary Wharton. 
His coat was buttoned close up to his throat, he had 
noumbrella, and his clothes, which were of no mean 
quality, were completely saturated with the rain. And 
yet he walked on; now and then stopping to wipe 
away the drops, that, collecting on the brim of his 
nai, threatened to deluge his features. Occasionally 
€would pause also, and look up at the house with a 
sconsolate countenance--then, muttering some has. 
'y and unintelligible sentences, pass on, and resume 


us walk, It was Henry Edmonds—and—he was 
jealous! 


The door of the dwellin 
Person dressed in black, an 


now opened, and a tall 
with an enormous pair 


. | : iskers, stepped out. A young lady stood just 
ms and for some time, they seemed engaged in 


ne conversation. Henry stood at a little dis- 
erminaved them with intense attention. Having 
"ster pa their discourse, their faces s@emed to ap- 
ste until they had assumed a wondefful degree of 

pinquity. Oneloud smack !—and ther the next 
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big whiskers sprawling on the pavement, and Hen- 
ry standing in the doorway, and upbraiding Mary 
with her inconstancy. 

*“Q, Mary !’ he exclaimed, whilst excess ot feeling 
almost rendered his words inarticulate, “how can you 
treat me with such cruel indifference! J that have 
loved you so faithfully—so tenderly—so constantly ! 
to spurn me, Mary, for that thing of broadcloth and 
whiskers!”—pointing to his ejected rival, who, not 


thought proper to pocket both the affront and his 
whiskers, which the concussion Of his fall occasioned 
to drop off, and gathering himself up, was. now ma- 
king active endeavors to leave the premises. 

enry continued—“Much as I had been told— 
much as I had anticipated—alas! Mary, 1 could nor, 
I dared not believe you so unfaithful!’ He could 
sayno more. Hisemotion chuked his utterance, and 
rushing into the room, he threw himeelf into a chair, 
— his face with his hands, sobbed convui- 
sively. 

She looked calmly out of the door, kissed her hand 
to something in the street, and then quietly closing it, 
followed him to the apartment. ‘Throwing her arms 
affectionately about him,—_ 

“My dear, dear, Harry,” said she, looking fondly 
up into his face, “you know I love you, more than ai! 
the world!—don’t you? and, that, nothing can ever 
make me love you less! There, now”—she added, 
peevishly, in the next breath, “your wet coat has 
ruined my silk dress! and—and”—sobbing with vex- 


fortnight!” 


It were superfluous to detail here, the minutie of 
a love-quarrel; all who have ever been in love, and 
who bas not? are intimate with the little, and often 
causeless, contentions, that, in spite of efforts to. the 
contrary, will, at times, break out among the kindest 
hearted; like the sombre clouds, that are introduced 
into a brilliant landscape, though separately displeas- 
ing, they serve to relieve the otherwise monotonous 
glare of itssunny brightness. Suffice it to say, that, 
after mutual recrimination, followed the customary 
preliminary to returning tenderness, mutual forgive. 
ness; and, in a little more time than has been taken 
to relate it, every vestige of a disagreement had van- 
ished ; still there was a kind of restraint, or rather, 
of mental irresolution, apparent, at intervals, in the 
countenance of the lady, that could not remain long 
unnoticed. It seemed as if she was playing a part, 
with the peculiar nature of which she was not a'- 
together satisfied. In the most impassioned mo- 
ments, and amidst the most exuberant ebullition 
of her feelings, her eyes would wander, a revulsion 
of some kind take place, and she would suddenly stop 
short, look up into his face, and with an air of em- 
barassment, and an involuntary sigh, drop the hand 
she had affectionately taken, as it mentally conscious 
of some heinous impropriety in her behaviour. 
Henry had never seen her so affected before. He 


hearted in his presence; and now, when in the excess 
of passion, he had offered her everything that a fond 
woman could desire—an undivided heart; an honor- 
able love; a competence— why should she become so 
inexplicably sad ?—-why should she hesitate? it was 
to him incomprehensible. That she should exhibit 
even momentary repugnance tow ards the acceptation 
of a gift, the attainment of which, he had considered 
as, on her part, an object of anxious solicitude, had 
never entered into his imagination. He was aston- 
ished ; nay, more, he was alarmed; then conceivine 
that her embarrassment might have been occasioned 
by the abruptness of his offering, or her maidenly de- 


-— one the tall gentleman in black, and his 


sire for proper time to deliberate—his alarm quickly 
subsided into feelings of respectful sympathy. 


being of a particularly pugnacious disposition, had 


ation—“} possiiively won’t speak to you again for a 


had ever found her gay, volatile, and invariably light- . 
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“Mary,” he tenderly inquired, “do you love me ?— 
nay, your eyes have confessed it, and I will not 
doubt! That I love you—that I have loved you 
fervently and fond!y, Mary, heaven and your own 
heart can bear me witness! We have none to con- 
trol us; no rude hand to tear us unwillingly trom 
each other; no stern parent to wither, with the cold 
and calculating breath of avarice, our mutual attach- 
ment! Penury can have no threats for us! and the 
world, the malicious world will say’’—— 

“That I have ruined you!” she interrupted, with 
bitter vehemence, bursting into tears, that she vainly 
attempted to conceal with her hands, and sobbing as 
it her heart w uld break with painful emotion. 

“This is childish, Mary,” said he soothingly, kissing 
away the tears that suffused her pallid cheeks, “surely 
there is no such disparity between us, as your words 
imply. You are alone, Mary—is it criminal to pro- 
tect the orphan? can it be wicked to assist the help- 
less ?—to eomfort the comfortless? No! youdeceive 
yourself. This isa censorious world; but can it say 
ought against gratifying the best feelings of our na- 
ture? Ohno! it cannot be; Mary, and you will be 
mine—will you not love?” he murmured, folding her 
to his bosom. | | 

“Tf will call thee my sister, my pet one, and thou” 

“Shalt have all of my heart’—— 

“Oh,no! no! Henry,” she sobbed, “it cannot be! 
it cannot be!—I love you—but”— 

“But what!” he exclaimed, with accumulating agi. 
tation; then proudly erecting himself, “am I nota 
man?” he added, “that the world should frown me 
down into an obsequious compliance with all its 
heartless customs, its irigidrules! Never!—I despise 
them! and the flinty sophists that uphold them! No 
—TI love you, Mary, and you must be mine.” 

She looked at him earnestly for a moment, through 
her tears, then hastily wiping them away— 

“Could you love me, E og she quietly observed, 
“ii you knew that I—that I’—she faltered, “that 1 
had tried to deceive you? If you knew that—tha 
—I had done wrong, very wrong?” : 

“By Heaven! I could, Mary—I could forgive every- 

She shook her head mournfully, at his assevera- 
tion, as if apprehensive that he was mistaken. a 

“Nay, do not doubt the depth of my affection, Ma. 
ry,” he continued—“I said rightly, when I said I 
could forgive everything; unless”—and he paused, 
as he gave her a searching glance; but her eyes 
were fixed upon the ground—the tears were starting 
afresh—she sobbed--and, ashamed of his suspicions, 
he calmly proceeded, “I cannot suspect you of any- 
thing criminal, Mary——why should I?” ; 

“You will see me, then, to-morrow ?” said she, with 
torced composure. : 

He smiled assent. 

“And you promise to listen to me until you have 
heard all?”’? she resumed, taking his hand into her 
own, and looking up imploringly into his face. 

“Certainly.” he replied, “but -* all this unnecessa- 
ry mystery ?”’ | 

“And then,” said she, evading the question, her 
voice tremulouslylow and broken--“if you should 

cease to love me—you-—you—will you not pity me? 
Oh! you could not, you surely could not hate me, 
Henry!” she gasped convulsively “could you ?” and 
again she burst into tears. 

He was exceedingly affected. 

“Hate you, Mary! WNo,that were impossible !”’ he 
exclaimed; “but, dearest! why do you give such im- 
pertance to a matter, of, perhaps, very trifling mo- 
ment? Weare none of us exempt from error; and 
there are few indeed, who have always been suffi- 


HENRY EDMONDS. 


consequenees they might never have reason to depre. 
cate. Indeed, Mary, who is perfect? You are not: 
{ know that Jam far from it; it would be impious tc 
expect perfection. Do not weepso, Mary; I am 
convinced that your agitation is unnecessary; tha; 
you are afflicting yourself without any adequate rea. 
son ; and lam ready, and willing, to take you with. 
out inquiry---without suspicion; convinced that you 
are honest, and satisfied that you love me! Is no: 
that enough, Mary ?” | 

“No!” she replied calmly, but with thrilling ener. 
gy, “itisnot enough! Never shall it be said, the 
have taken to your bosom, one, whom, if her guilt. 
ness had been known, you would, perhaps, have 
spurned, indignantly, from your presence! Neither 
shall it be said,” she added with bitter emphasis, 
“that I owed my fortune to my treachery! But, alas, 
itcannot be! it cannot be! You will hate me! 
You will despise me!” and she wept profusely. 

But,if I have erred,” she resumed, proudly ; “if'!...1 
have erred! but, it was as a woman! and..-as a wo. 
man I will confess!” 

Her words became inarticulate. She motioned him 
to begone. 

“T cannot leave you thus, Mary,” he mourned. 
“indeed I cannot !” 

“Ifyou love me, go; said she---I will see you to- 
morrow.” 


imperative, he could not, with propriety, refuse; and 
parting the ringlets that, loosened by her emotion, 
hung luxuriantly over her neck and face, he imprinted 
a kiss upon her cheek and stole silently away. 

He reached home in a state of perturbation, much 
more easily imagined than can be described. That 
he did unre home, was, in fact, more the effect of ac- 
cident or habit, than design, as he scarcely noticed a 
step that he had taken, until he found himself seated 
alone in his bedchamber. He was uneasy and rest- 
less; and after looking into several books, and repla- 
cing them without regarding their contents, he a! 
length gave them up in despair, and lighting a eigar, 
commenced smoking most unmercifully; not, however. 
it must be confessed, without burning his mouth anc 
his fingers, several times in his forgetfulness. 

He had not sat long there, before the bell rang, the 
door opened, and a gentleman was heard ascending 
the stairway. The next minute Mr. Smith entered 
his chamber, and in his usually rapid manner, made 
affected apologies for the interruption, and the com- 
mon inquiries respecting his health. 

Under any other circumstances, it ts — that 
Henry ob 6 have felt indisposed to tolerate the ad- 
vances of his present companion; but harassed in 
mind as he had been for the last few hours, and so 1n- 
tolerable in consequence, had solitude become, he 
was not only glad at an opportunity to escape from 
reflection, but rejoiced that he had fallen in with one 
in any degree connected with, or possessing the 


tion. 

He was, however, silent for a moment after the en- 
trance of his visitor, as if uncertain in what manner 
to commence the conversation. 

Mr. Smith on the contrary, was not at all em. 
barassed, either by the lateness of his visit, OF the 
taciturnity of his companion. 

“Glad to see you home, ’pon my soul!” 
“was deucedly afraid should find you out. 


‘that’s a devilish good cigar—smells excellently 
genuine Havana, presume ?—any more ?—al, 
thank you, thank you!” he responder, as Henr} 
beoded him the box, to make his choice, “I must say, 
you are anamazing fine fellow—strike me ! 


ciently circumspect to do those things, alone, whose 


By this time, having lit his cigar, and cast aneu 


{you 


He felt reluctant to depart, but her look was so . 


least knowledge relative to the object of his specula: | 


gaid he. | 
These | 


love affairs make late hours, eh, Harry !—by the by; | 
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Harry,” he again commen 


THE BOATMAN’S HOME. 


quiring look about the apartment, he espied an open 


closet, and in it acollection of bottles. He approach- 
ed them. “Wine!” said he, “by Jupiter!” then read- 
ing the labels, and smacking his lips with and affecta- 
rion of great gout, “permit me” said he to congratu- 
late. You have an exquisite taste, strike me !” 

He took out a bottle of wine, and setting it down, 
witha glass, upon the table, he continued : | 

“By the by, am a connoisseur in the article of 
wine—never drink anything but the best—my wine 
pill this year is enormous—presume your’s is the gen- 
vine ?” 

Henry nodded. 

“Exactlyso”—he proceeded, taking up the glass 
in one hand, and with the other, holding the bottle 
between him and the light, whilst his lips fairly quiv- 
ered in anticipation of the treat. “Champaigne, eh! 
clear as chrystal—pellueid as the wind, as the poet 
cays. Now, you, probably, would like to have my 
judgment as to its quality?—do not trouble yourself, 
I beg of you,” said he swallowing the contents of one 
glass, and filling up another, as Henry reached over, 
apparantly but holf pleased at the sudden diminution 
of the bottle—“don’t trouble youself— hate to give my 
friends unnecessary trouble—always make ita point 
to help myself. By the bye, ’ll thank youto hand me 
that bottle—with less than three glasses ‘tis impossi- 
ble to discover its flavor—ahem !—good wine is so 
deceitful!’ reaching for it. the third time, which 
oe he very prudently removed it from 
the table. 

“Well, well,” he appended with a smile, and a look 
ot infinite judgment, “that’s not bad wine—tho’ you 
are so stingy with it, strike me !” 

After a tew puffs of his cigar—“Tell you: what 
, had a confounded 
scrape to’ther night.” 

“Indeed !” 

“Fact—with your adorable too! Pooh, needn’t 
look so surprised! Girls naturally fond of me—can’t 
help it, the little angels, they haunt me wherever I 
co—how ridicutous it is, eh?” | 

“Very,” replied Henry, who could not help smiling 
athisconsummate vanity—“but what was the nature 
of your adventure with Mary?—anything in the 
of a letter?” 

“Pshaw! no moreof that are you love me Hal,” 
quoted he, a little abashed at the recollection of his 
share in the transaction. “ ’T'was a villainous trick, 
that, strike me! By the bye, she’s the sweetest, the 
wickedest, the most tantalising little mortal of human 
flesh I ever came across! Give you joy, Harry! 
Woman they call a match for an imp—she’s a match 
lor the ‘old gentleman’ himself!” 

‘I thank you,” said Henry, appropriating this most 
equivocal compliment. | 

“Ha! ha! ha! excuse me—I had forgot ;” he 
returned, “don’t really intend to marry her 
though, eh 2” 

“DO you think you could have the courage to do 
_ inquired Henry, as if anxious to avoid a direct 

“Humph! talking of courage,” said he; “tell you 
what I did once; ’twas considered an act of ‘unparal- 
celled temerity at the time.” 7 

Ah! may I inquire ?” 

‘Oh yes—went over Schuylkill falls in a boat 
once for a wager, strike me! Fact,” said he, ob- 
look of —“had a hundred 
lsses, from as m de- 

ecollecting his friend’s Munchausen propensity, 
ur hero made no reply, and he contiaued to relate a 
‘ries of the most extravagant and preposterous sto- 
es, his fertile immagination could suggest. 

“I think,” observe h 

nk,” observed Henry, at length interrupting 


him, “I think you mentioned something about 
Mary 

“Kh ?—yes—true—] had forgotten. She promised 
to run away with me! Fact—-had every thing ar- 
ranged—ropes, ladder, and all. Climbed the gate, got 
into the yard, and waited there nearly all night; rain- 
ing like vengeance. Coughed, whistled, till 1 was 
hoarse. Old woman overheard me; saw the window 
opened; thought it was Mary; opened eyes, ears, 
mouth and all to listen” —— 

“Well;”’ said Henry, who was becoming wonder- 
fully interested. | 

“No, it was’nt very well, eithar,” continued he, 
sullenly, “for the next minute she emptied the contents 
of a water bucket all over me!—into my mouth, eyes 
and ears, ruining my elegant adelaide cloth coat—bran 
new, strike me !” 

Henry could hold in no longer at this unexpected 
denouement, but laughed most intolerably. 

“Humph !—shabby joke, I take it!” said he, “heard 
Mary laugh; denied it neat day; promised to be rea- 
dy next night.” 

“And did she come?” interrogated Henry. 


“Oh yes came down the ladder ; almost smothered | 


me with kisses. Gave her my watch and a splendid 
gold ring ; went tu the parsons” —— 

“And were married, I suppose!” said his auditor, 
rising scornfully from his seat. 

“No, notin thedark. Gave him tendollars though ; 
kissed my intended, and when the light’ came” he 
paused, and looked Henry in the face with a counte- 
nance of a most rueful character. 

“Go on,” said Henry, breathless with expectation. 

“"Twasa negro!” hescreamed out; “Mary’s little 
negro wench!—pah! black as soot, and as 
strong”’—— 

“As Sampson,” exclaimed Henry, finishing the 


sentence for him, and laughing more excessively than 


at first. | | 
“Thought I should have vomited !—backed out in- 
stanter. I'll have vengeance, though, strike me!” 
said he, and irritated by this piece of reminiscence, 
he strutted across the chamber two or three times, 
then closing the door retired, leaving Henry convuls- 
ed with merriment, conscious as he might well have 
been, that the last, if not the most extravagant, was, 
perhaps, the only authentic relation he had given, dur- 
ing his visit. | SEN EX. 


_ From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE BOATMAN®S HOME, 


How swiftly flies the rolling tide, 
And fast sinks yonder sun; 
_ And see how merrily we glide, 
Now all our labour’s done. 


‘Our wives so kind, their smiles so sweet, 
Our babes with out-stretched arms, 

And then our cots so clean and neat, 
‘These are the boat-man’s charms. 


Our wives prepare our frugal meal, 
With what our nets contain; 
Upon our knees, our urchins steal, 

A father’s kiss to gain. 


And while we chat, or merry sing, 
O! dangers fearless passed ; 
We envy not a nation’s king, 
Nor fear the howling blast. 


Then pull my lads with might and tnain, 
Hard to our oars let’s bend ; 
We’re hast’ning to our cots again 


Where all our labours end. ERNESTINE. 
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448 FEMALES IN CHINA. 


CONDITION AND TREATMENT) 


OF FEMALES IN CHINA. 


RIGHT OF RESIDENCE OF FOREIGN LADIES WITH 
THEIR HUSBANDS OR FATHERS IN CANTON OR 
ELSEWHERE. | 


An enquiry into the state of one sex---and that the 
fairest and weakest of the human race: mothers, sis- 
ters, daughters---names which thrill to the :ensorium 
of Europeans of all nations---cannot be a useless, al- 
though it is in the case ot Chinese females, a sorrow- 
ful task; pity in its extreme feeling, isawakened, when 
the attention is directed to the centemplation of their 
position in any one capacity which they are called to 
fill in running the race appointed by their creator. In 
childhood slighted---in maidenhood sold---in matron 
womanhood, shackled by the laws which prescribe 
onerous and unpleasing duties---or rather tasks---to 
their husband’s relations---in widowhood, controlled by 
their own sons---in all ages and states considered im- 
ineasurably inferior to men---denied even moral free 
agency~-or the power of doing either good or evil--- 
woman is---and we burn with indignation as we say 
it---In China considered by the laws of the country, as 
the born and appointed slave of man by nature, made 
such by the same law that gives to the sun its light and 
to the leopard its spots; and they find their fate but 
slightly modified by the opinions and practices of their 
-tathers or husbands. In the Chinese Gleaner of July, 
1821, is a notice, communicated by Too-yu, of a Chi- 
nese publication called “merits and demerits scrutiniz- 
ed,”’ or a set of tables in which to record and balance 
the good and evil actions of every day and year. We 
quote a few of these “ merits” ard “ demerits,” havin 
reference to our present subject, as we consider suc 
quotations the plainest method of conveying to our 
readers the real condition of women in China. We 
_ begin with the following judicious observation of 

“The condition of females may be considered as a 
tair test of the degree of liberty existing in a nation; 
and their character as the surest means of ascertaining 
rhe actual measure of virtue or vice ina country. What 
the condition and character ot Chinese females are, 
may be gathered, indirectly from the following list of 
merits and errors extracted from the said work. In 
order to the better understanding of this list, let it be 
observed that the husband, or head of the family, is 
the persun addressed, and the merits and errors are 
considered as his, because he possesses authority over 
the females, and ought to keep good rule in his own 
nouse. But the merits and errors may be extended, 
the writer says, to any female (in as far as applicable) 
who chances to be the mistress of the house.” 


List of Merit in Regard to Wives and Concuiines. 


“The thing of first consequence here is to renovate 
the females in a family, so as that a spirit of mutual 
affection and friendship may be cherished among 
them.” 

1. To guard the female apartments with rigour for 
one day, one rate of merit. 

2. To teach females with a mild and cheerful coun. 
tenance, for each time one rate of merit. 

3. To cause them to curb their tempers and disposi- 
tions for ten days running, one rate of merit. 

4. To cause them te reform their errors, e.g. Want 
of filial piety—quarrelsomeness—ill nature. For each 
evil reformed one rate of merit. | 

5. To put a stop to their scolding for a month, one 

rate of merir. 

6. To teach them to be careful and cleanly in the 
isitchen, for each day, one rate of merit. 

7. To teach them to attend to family affairs, spin- 
ning, weaving, &c. for each day one rate of merit. 


8. To teach them cheerfully to work, and not put 
their labour on their sisters-in-law, for each day, one 
rate of merit. 

9. To hinder them from gadding to see plays acted 
for each instance, five rates of merit. Sats 

10. ‘To hinder them from going to the temples to 
burn incense, for each instance, five rates of merit, 

1}. To teach them to be humane and kind to {e. 
male slaves, for each instance, twenty rates of merit. 

12. ‘To teach them to be dutiful to their father and 


rit. 

13. To teach them to agree with their sisters-in-law 
for each instance, fifty rates of merit. 

14. ‘To teach wives and concubines not to be jeal. 
ous of each other, for each instance, fifty rates of me. 
rit. 

15. ‘To teach them to be benevolent and virtuous, 
or each instance, one hundred rates of merit. 


List of Errors. 


1. Not to keep the female apartments in rigorous 
seclusion, for one day, one rate of erruy. 

2. ‘T'o allow the women to lie long in bed in the 
morning, to be lazy, to steal rest, and to neglect their 
work for one day, one rate of error. 

3. To suffer a second wife to mal-treat the chil- 
dren of the former wife, for one day, one rate of er- 
ror. 

4. To suffer them to keep the bowls and plates ina 
filthy state, and to cook the food in dirty style, for one 
day, one rate of error. 


5. To forbear to do a proper thing, because the 


wife or concubine oppose it, for each instance, one 
rate of error. : 

7. ‘To suffer the women to commit their own pro- 
per work to their sisters-in-law, from an unwillingness 
to work, for ever day, two rates of error. : 

8. To allow them to scold, for ever day, five ratee 
of error. 

9, To beat and oppress wives and concubines, for 
each instance, five rates of error. 

10. To allow them to ramble and see plays and 
comedies, for each instance, ten rates of error. 

11. To allow them to go and worship in the tem- 
ples, for each instance, ten rates of error. 

16. To suffer them to be hard upon the female 
slaves, for each instance, thirty rates of error. 

17. ‘To the inhuman punishments (e. g. pinching, or 
burning the skin, tearing out the hair, &c.) in correct- 
ing wives and concubines, for each instance, fifty rates 
of error. 


18. To allow them to neglect their duty to their fa- 


ther and mother-in-law, for each instance, one hun- 
dred rates of error. 

19. To allow them to quarrel with their sisters-1n- 
laws, for each instance, one hundred rates of error. 

20. T’o be partial in his love and favours to them, 
for each instance, one hundred rates of error. 

21. When rich to cast off the wife, [whor he es- 
poused while poor,} for each instance, one hundred 
rates of error. 

22. [When indulgence is suffered to go so far as 
that] a wife disgraces and rules over her husband, for 
each instance, one hundred rates of error. 

“The very dependant and degraded state of females 
in China will be partly seen from this extract. They 
are, moreover, not allowed the confidence of their hus- 
bands, nor to sit at table with them, nor to have a voice 
in domestic concerns, nor to visit the temples, where 
the prayers of the unfortunate are supposed to find ac- 
cess. Religion is denied to them. Little attention 
seems paid to the peculiar circumstances In whic a8 
wives and mothers, they may be placed. Rise ; a: 
work; eat little; spend little; be silent; keep out of 
obey; bear; and rather bleed, starve, and die, than dare 


mother-in-law, for each instance, fifty rates of me. _ 
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ON THE WONDERS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


:o complain’—is the genuine pnguene of the above 
extract to Chinese females; and, though fortunately 
for them, humanity, common sense, and interest, in 
many cases, plead in their favour, and procure a re- 
laxation of the rigour of ethical and legislative restric- 
tions, yet were such restrictions have the sanction 
both-of public opinion and of supreme authority, how 
is it possible to prevent their hurtful operation on this 


render half of human nature.” 


There is, however, one considerate and decorous 
provision in the following section of the penal code in 
their favour, which Europeans need not blush to adopt 
from that empire which is so full of self praise, and 
which has been so lavishly praised by others. 


Section coccxx.—Punishment of Female Offenders. 


Female offenders shall not be committed to prison 
except capital cases, or cases of adultery. 

In all other cases they shall, it married, remain in 
the charge and custody of their husbands, and if single, 
in that of their relations, or next neighbours, who shall 
upon every such occasion, be held responsible for their 
appearance at the tribunal of justice when required. 

All magistrates committing women to prison con- 
trary to the provisions of this law, shall suffer the pun- 
ishment of 40 blows. 

Ifany temale who is condemned to corporal punish- 
ment, or to the question by torture, is discovered to 
be with child, she shall be sent back to the custody of 
the responsible persons aforesaid, and not be subjected 
to punishment or to the question by torture, until one 
— days are elapsed from the period of her de- 
ivery. 

ts by a neglect of this law, the inflictions of torture 
or of punishment should destroy the child in her womb, 
the officers of the tribunal responsible for such neglect 
shall suffer punishment within three degrees of the se- 
verity of that which is incurred by law for inflicting 
such an injury in ordinary cases. Ifthe woman wit 
child should die in consequence of the inflictions of 
torture, or of punishment of any kind, under such cir- 


cumstances, the punishment of the officers of justice 


shall be increased to 100 blows and three year’s ban- 
ishment, the punishment of the officers of justice shall 
however be less severe than the aforesaid by one de- 
gree, when death is occasioned by the infliction of pu- 
nishment or torture, not previous, as in the case above 
stated, but within the hundred days after parturition. 
_When any woman is condemned to be executed 
tor acapital offence, proves to be with child, she shall 
be attended in prison by a midwife, and be reprieved 
rom the execution of the sentence of the law, uutil 
sis i are expired trom the period of her being de- 
livered, | 

The officers of justice who execute any criminal so 
circumstanced, previous to her delivery, shall be pun- 
ished with 80 blows; if within the said period of ‘one 
hundred days after her delivery, with 70 blows; and if 
alter the expiration of such period, they delay any 
onger to execute the criminal, they shall be punish- 
able with 60 blows. 

In all cases here described, the officers of justice 
are supposed to offend wilfully;—when merely offend- 
ing through an error of judgment, the punishment 
shall, in every instance, be proportionably less severe 
by three degrees. —Staunton’s Penal Code. 


Inscription of Ipwick Church Yard. 
Here doth lye 
The bodye 
Of Captain Frye, 
Whom a Sky- 
Rocket, 
Hit in the eye- 
Socket ; 
Poor Captain Fry. 


ORIGINAL. 


CHAPTER 


ON THE WONDERS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


“God said, let there be light; and there was light.” 
Music began, the glittering stars awoke, 
And brillant suns upon creation broke. 

There is nothing which so much enlarges the mind 
_ pero its view as the study of natural philoso- 
phy, w 
would almost seem, that the mind is elastic and capa- 
ble of stretching, for there is no mind, which can at 
first take in those stupendous truths in philosophy, 
whieh he readily admits and believes in, when appli- 
cation has made him familiar with abstruse doctrizes, 
so different from the received opinions of the ignorant. 
Where is the man ot science, who has not seen the 
eyes of the ignorant glare with surprise and incredul:- 
ty, when told of some of the wonderful operations of 
nature? When Galileo, the great astronomer, divulg- 
ed to the world his theory of the sphericity of the 
earth, and its diurnal revolution, he was denounced by 
the Catholic church, and by the pope of Rome; con- 
signed to the damp and desolate walls of a dungeon. 
He was condemned for asserting a fact, so contrary 
to the language of Scripture. Joshua commanded the 
sun to stand still, vet Galileo declared that the sun was 
fixed and that the earth only moved. Upon his theory, 
the seasons are accounted for, and all the phenomena 
attendant upon the earth. (Galileo, however, only as- 
serted it, and in doing s», braved the thunders of the 


Vatican. Happily for science, those days of more than 


Pagan superstition and ignorance are passed. The 
theories of science have never invalidated scripture, 
for that holy work was not intended as a work of 
science comprehended by the few, but as a plain chart 
for all mankind, for the ignorant, as well as the learn- 
ed, and therefore it speaks in a manner which may be 
comprehended by all. ‘The greatest scholars speak of 
the sun’s rising and setting, though thev mean that 
the earth moves and not the sun. They speak rela. 
tively as we'do, when speaking of the position, we say 
up to Heaven and down to the earth, yet really there 
is no such thing as up and down, for what we call up 
the Chinese people, who are situated opposite to us on 
the earth, would call down. ‘They would hold their 
arm down, to point the same way that we would hold 
ours to point upwards. 

Time is another relative, incomprehensible thing, 
which every one thinks of as a being of bone and 
sinew, yet no one can describe; a thing which all 
sneak familiarly of, yet of which none have a definite 
idea. How have I'seen the ignorant stare, when it 
was asserted as a philosophical fact, that there is no 
such thing as the elapse of time, and that yesterday 
and to-day are thesame moment. Timeis relative, for 
we never think of it without associating the idea of 
the movement of clock whee!s, the rising and the set- 
ting of the sun, the approach of light and darkness, 
growth and decay, or some other motion, action or 
idea. Yet the clock is productive of nothing but a 
graduated motion, it cannot produce a being or sub- 
stance, neither can action bring into existence a being 
without a germ. Indeed we cannot place reliance on 
our senses, for the very rising and setting of the sun is 
an illusien, because the sun does not move in an or. 
bit. From the rising to the setting, we call so many 
hours, and from one action to another so much time 
elapses, yet it is all the same moment as I shall prove. 
The duration of an hour isnot fixed. Ap hour to a 
mind distressed, sometimes appears like a day, and who 
has not observed how swiftly it flies when engaged in 


study upon some interesting subject. In boyhood, 


ich reveals to us the wonders of nature. It — 
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when we are always looking forward to some period 
or action which we wish to arrive, how slowly time 
advances, but in manhood when the mind is taken up 
with business, how swiftly it passes away. Now if 
lime were a definite object, its periods would always 
be and appear of the same length, but as we count 
time from one action or circumstance to another, if 
our minds are engaged and do not notice those ac- 
tions or circumstances as they occur, time passes 
swiftly. Thisisthe case in sleep, when a whole night 
appears like an hour. In death where we dream of 
no circumstances or actions, a million of years must 
appear as a moment to the awakened dead. While 
the light of the sun is travelling over fifteen degrees ot 
the earth's surface, we say one hour elapses. Now 
suppose a man in Philadelphia should say that time 
does actually exist, and that it is the same to allspeo-. 
ple, to all places and to all planets. Suppose he should 
look through his quadrant and say, it is just twelve 
o’clock or midday. A man at London would say it is 
not so, for the sun is going down, and it is five o’clock. 
A man in Constantinople would declare that to be 
talse, and say the sun has already set and it is nearly 
seven. Not quite right, a gentleman Turk in Bagdad 
would say, itis now eight o’clock. All wrong, says 
the Hindoo in Calcutta, for it is nearly eleven. 1 know 
better than that, the Siamese ‘wins in Cambodia 
would cry, for it is just midnight. Like the gentlemen 
who disputed over the Chamelion, they would be all 
right and all wrong. In the same manner, a man in 
China would say. it is now past midnight and the year 
1835 has begun. Oh no, says the gentleman in Philadel- 
phia, it is the year 1834, for itis only one o’clock on the 
thirty-first of December. In like manner we would 
say it is summer; the people in the southern hemis- 
phere would declare it to be winter. It is the alternate 
light and darkness of day and night, which principally 
gives us our ideasof time. Were the sun continual 
to shine upon us, our ideas of time would be changed. 
If it were possible for a man to travel fifteen degrees 
an hour, and he were to start from Philadelphia round 
the globe at twelve o’clock, it is evident that to him it 
would always be the same hour, for he would arrive 
at each meridian at the same time, the light of the sun 
_ did, or in other words, he would travel just as fast as 
the earth on its axis, only in an opposite direction.— 
{f a man should set a correct watch, precisely at 
twelve in Philadelphia and go to London, he would 
find on taking out his watch at five o’clock in the 
evening that she would be twelve, and when the London 
clocks were twelve she would be seven in the morning. 
‘Thus we see that time is a mere relative term, and 
that yesterday, to-day and forever, are the same mo- 
ment. Wecanthus better comprehend eternity. ‘To 
the people on the moon a day is as long as our lnnar 
inonth, to those on Jupiter a year is twelve times as 
long as ours, in Saturn thirty times, and to the people 
on the Georgium Sidus aul longer. 

How startling to the unlearned mind is the annun- 
ciation of tne philosophical fact that there is no such 
thing in nature as. sound! Without the human ear 
there can be no sound. ‘I'he human ear is an inge- 
nious machine, formed on the outside like a trumpet 
and on the inside like adrum. ‘There are four small 
bones placed in the inner ear, and over these is stretch- 
ed tightly a membrane in the manner of a drumhead. 
Sound is produced by striking some substance that 
will quiver or vibrate. Those vibrations are commu- 
nicated to the air, where one wave follows another, 
until they strike upon the drum of the ear and produce 
the sensation we call sound. Yet evidently without 
the human ear there is no sound in nature, because 
sound is no other than the waves communicated to 
the air. The air is necessary to the production of 
sound, for without it the vibrations cannot be contin- 
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air pump. Place a bell under a receiver, and pump ali 
the air out, then pull the string which nicely commp. 
nicates with the tongue, and no sound will be heard 
Though the tongue may be drawn with force against 
the side of the bell, yet no sound whatever is heard — 
The metal of which the bell is composed vibrates, bur 
the vibrations cannot be continued by the vacuum. — 
The moment the air is let in, the bell rings, because 
the vibrations are conveyed to the ear. How strange 
it seems when we think that all the beautiful tones jn 
music could not, and do not exist without the ear, {; 
however, proves that God intended music as a delight 
to his creatures, Sound has no existence any where 
but in the mind. I observed above, that air is neces. 
sary to sound, though not absolutely, for fluids convey 
the vibrations as well as wind, and other solid bodies. 
I used to amuse myself when a boy, by going to asaw- 
mill where many long pieces of timber lay. Placing 
one boy at one end, I went to the. other and scratcheg 
with my fingers, the sound of which he could distinct. 
ly hear. When a cannon is fired, the air is filled with 
vibrations or waves, several miles round in the same 
manner that the water is when a pebble is thrown in- 
to it. The direction of the wind makes but little dif. 
ference in the velocity with which those waves trave!. 
By the uniform velocity of sound, we are able to mea. 
sure the distance of a thunder cloud or a cannon, for 
it the flash is seen a half minute before the report is 
heard we know the cloud or ship to be six milesand a 
half distant. ‘The velocity of sound is proven to beat 
the rate of 1142 feet in a second. 

When two strings vibrate regularly and equally to 
the end of their vibrations they are in unison, but when 
they vibrate irregularly, and when one vibration meets 
another half way, and interrupts it in its course, it is 
called discord. A short string vibrates rapidly and 
produces a high sound, and a long string vibrates slow- 
ly producing a grave or deep sound. Some tones 
sounded together are agreeable to the ear and are 
called concords. These are occasioned by two or 
more sonorous bodies, the vibrations of some of which 
fall upon the ear at the same time. When the vibra- 
tions of one string are doubly as quick as those of an- 
other, the second vibration of the last will fall upon 
the ear at the same time that the first vibration of first 
string does, and will be agreeable, for they constitute 
the octave. When the key note of a piano is struck 
with its fifth the vibrations, are as two to three and 
every second vibration of the one, and every third of 
the other is heard at the same time. The fourth is2 
concord likewise, because the vibrations are as three 
to four, and thuse of the major third, are as four to 
five. The vibrations of a minor third, are as five to. 
six. The science of music is governed by laws pecu- 
liar to itself, yet those laws are as fixed, as those 
which govern the planets. How passing’ wonderful 
are the mysterious and sublime works of nature! 

Light is another of the creatures of God which fills 
the mind with wonder and admiration. _It travels in 
straight lines in every possible direction. The particles 
of light are so extremely small, that they never inter 
fere with each other. Whether it is composed of par- 
ticles like other bodies, philosophers have never decid- 
ed and even the genius of a Newton never hazarded a 
conjecture. Light, though guided by the !aws of <a 
tion, has never been discovered to be influenced 4 
those of gravity. ‘Though many experiments have 
been made to discover whether light has weight, they 
have never resulted in any thing like proof. I well a 
member when a boy, that it struck me as very singuiat 
that I could see through a pane of glass, and yet cou 
not through a piece ot wood of the same thickness.— 
Light, as before observed, travels in straight lines, le 
the particles of glass being straight transmits It, Wo! 


ued. ‘This may be proven in an experiment with the 


the particles of wood being crooked the light ente™ 
Land is lost in a zigzag course. Light travels with 
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much greater velocity than sound, being at the rate of | If the sun were a burning body, the nearer we ap- 
about of eleven millions of miles in a minute.— | proach him on a mountain the hotter he would be- 
Nothing can be more strange than the idea of dissect. | come, which is directly the reverse. May not the to 
ing the rays of light, yet they may be dissected and | of lofty mountains be too high to come within the | ; 
seven colours produced. Ifa small hole be made ina | focus formed by the atmospheric lens? If the sun 
window shutter, sufficient to admit a cylinder of rays | were a burning body it would evidently be hotter in 7 | 
into a dark room, and a prism or three-square glass winter than in summer for he is then three millions of 
held before it, the rays will be refracted, and the seven | miles nearer the earth than in summer. May not the 
primitive colours, violet, indigo, blue, green, hag oh focus produced by the atmospheric lens, be thrown off | 
orange and red, will be represented on the wall. Ifa | the earth’s surface in consequence of the sun’s obli- Le 
lass lens be then held between the wall and the prism, | quity in winter, and thus produce the intense cold of i 
the dissected rays will again be united and produce a | northern climes, as in Lapland, where the sun only 
white speck, proving that the presence of allthe colours | rises a little above the horizon and appears to go round 
produce white and the absence of all, black. When | it, never passing over their heads. At the equator 
the prism has divided the ray into its seven colours, it } where the greatest heat is endured, the sun is twice a 
a rose be held in the blue, it will appear blue, proving | year perpendicular and the focus formed upon the sur- 
that bodies have no colours in themselves, but reflect | face of the earth. There is but one objection to this 
certain colours to our eyes. ‘Thus a rose is not red in | theory, and that is, that the atmosphere approaches 
itself nor a violet blue, they only have a tendency to | the earth, and the focus would consequently be formed 
absorb all the rays but the red and blue which they re- | at the surface of the medium. In common glass lens 
fect to our eyes. This is not more strange than the | the focus is never formed at the surface, but at a dis- 
tact that we do not see objects themselves, but the | tance from the centre corresponding to the radius ot 
image of them which is produced on the retina on | the sphere described by its convexity. But glass lenses 
the back part of the eye, which image is always up-| are never in the form of a semi-circle and the at-— 
side down. Judgment, however, corrects this as it | mosphere being a little greater than a semi-circle; at ig 
does when we are in a vessel and the shore appears to | the equator the focus would necessarily be formed 
be moving. The nerves of sight like those of the other | within the lower surface of the atmosphere and come 
senses, are the instruments which convey ideas to the | very near the surface of the earth. I know of no other 
mind, and are affected only by contact. Now a house | plausible method of accounting for the heat of the sun : ag 
t cannot be brought in contact with the optic nerve, and | on the surface of the earth. All those eronauts who 

therefore the mind can only contemplate the image of | have ascended in balloons, have declared the reign of 
) the house, which is pictured on the retina. If the.| winter in the upper air. The nearer we approach a i a be 
1 coats be dissected from the back part of a beet’s eye | fire the warmer our sensations become, which is not i aie 
: and it be held towards an object with a piece of oiled | the case with the sun, which is a strong argument ie wieeies: 
= paper behind it, the inverted picture of that object will | against the doctrine that it is a burning body. We eine: 
d be distinctly visible. You cannot feel an object with- | cannot approach his majesty, or the subject might be te eae ee 
‘a out touching #,and the particles of odour must enter | settled. ie. & 
“ae the nose and come in contact with the olfactory nerve} But what is heat, what is fire? We have never — i 
— vetore we can smell. ‘The waves of the air must | seen it, and cannot tell. Start not, gentle reader, for 2a 
vr sirike the drum of the ear before we hear, and food | we actually have never seen fire, we have only seen i 4 4] 
b must touch our palate before we can taste. If four | its effects. The principle of fire is invisible. ood ei wes 
oe senses are affected only by contact, why not the fifth, | when in a state of combustion and decomposition, is | ecu ae 
a orsense of sight.. ‘The rays of light come from every | the effeet produced by the active subtle principle, but | 4 | 
pont of an object, enter the pupil.of the eye, pass not the principle itself, any more than a thought ex- 
tO through the chrystaline humour or lens and on the | pressed, is the mind. In the flint and steel, and indeed © 2 ie 
te jam ‘elna, which is an expansion of the optic nerve, pro- | in every substance in nature, it lies dormant until call- aie 
ck Of duce an exact likeness of the object as when we look | ed into action by friction, and then it devours what ee | 


nd | through the telescope ; we see not the object but the | it pleases to feed on. Where lies the difference be- 
Yo image brought near to the eye. The eye may be call- | tween caloric and electricity? Iam inclined to the 
sa | ed a picture room where the mind, like a connossieur, | opinion that there is an intimate relationship and yet mie as 
ree I contemplates them. As well might a man say he sees | in some respects, how unlike. The rapidity with which migien 
to himself when he looks at a mirror, as the mind to think | electricity travels is so great that though ten thousand | wibeiae 
10. it sees the object and not the image. On ayes men should receive the shock at the same moment ee ea 
4 through a telescope ; we think we see the object, and | there would be no perceptible elapse of time between mie a) 
us the mind on looking through the eye, believes it | the emotion of the first and last man. And Galvan- i 2 ie 
also sees the object, the object and the image being so | ism, how like electricity it seems in some respects, yet } 
keeach other. It seems wonderful that an exten- | how different in others. It gives a shock like electri- 
sive landscape should be represented on so small a | city though not so powerful, and it decomposes some | 7 ang 
space as the back of the eye, yet it is not the less true, | of the salts which the other cannot do. 1 have seen eas 
and no mirror ever made by art gave half so exact a | experiments on the dead body with Galvanism, which — : 4 
representation, A representation of the eye may be | produce effects horrible beyond conception. When 
inade ina dark room by making a hole in the win-| the wire from a well charged Galvanic Battery has | 
dow shutter in which a he is placed. ‘The trees and | been applied, I have seen the livid dead body spring i ie 
Owers on the outside will be pictured on the oppo- |} upon xb table, throw open its glazed eyes, and wave ah eiay 
site wall upside down, precisely in the same manner | its skeleton arm with awful majesty. This is one of 
asin the eye. This is called a Camara Obscura. | its most wonderful effects. It was first discovered by 
thas long been a disputed point with philoso- | a chemist called Galvani, whose wife came into his 
Pers, Whether the sun isa burning body or not. Iam laboratory with the limbs of a frog which she was 
‘nclined to the opinion that itis not. I donot remem.- | dressing for dinner. She happened to touch a part of 
ber ever to have met with in any author the theory 1 am | the frog with a couple of bars of metal, and to her | 
. ut to advance. It is well known that the atmos- | astonishment she saw it jump. Galvana made in- 


pore surrounds the earth to about the distance of | quiries into the cause and after him Voltai turned his 
“rly miles high. May not this atmosphere act as a | attention to it, which eventuated in the construction 
plano convex lens in concentrating the rays of the sun | of the Galvanic or Voltaic Battery, which is composed 
*n the earth, and thus produce heat in the manner of | of alternate plates of copper and zinc between which ' 
‘common sun-glass which is a double convex lens?— | pieces of brown paper moistened with acid are placed. 4 


| 
,and | | 
hile 
nters 
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Not less wonderful is magnetism, by the aid of; The history of this and much injured 
ge ae ae which the mariner steers his barque over the unknown | people is full of instruction ; we there view the African 
(oe eee ee seas, the unvarying needle ever pointing to the pole. | as lord of the soil, moderate in his wants, contented 
sat ce Ne BO. This power may be infused into any piece of steel with- | in his disposition, cheerful and happy; we afterwa 
{ See Sei eS Oe out the aid of the loadstone, simply by rubbing it up- | see him reduced to a degrading state of servitude, his 
ee ah at wards against a bar of iron or a pair of tongs, holding | disposition totally changed, and scarce a single trait of 
ee is vet it erect, But I have approached the limits of my pa- | his former character remaining : but when the bonds 
ae Gale ee per and must cease. MILFORD BARD. | Of servitude are broken, we find him “a new made 
tion which once laid him to the earth removed 
each es t a From the Saturday Evening Post. | the debased and ignorant slave becomes ina short 
en the Dutch inva ut rica, they found 
ts “ «RRS “ Thebes! what a glory on thy temples sate, a numerous people, who were divided into tribes and 
Pet ae aye When monarchs, hardly less than gods were thine ;| governed by chiets, after the manner of the aborigines 
pee 2GSeee Though mystery and darkness shroud thy fate, of this country ; they lived in a climate mild and se. 
Ce Cite he glimpse imagination gives us is divine ! rene, their wants were moderate and easily supplied: 
their riches principally consisted in flock 
Through the long vista, as we half hid, which, bein tow the 
Pallace and pillar, fane and pyramid be sts, required the Constant anu viguant 

a eee ’ , attention of their owners, this circumstance rendered 

In awful grandeur and repose appear. 
them expert and daring hunters. 
Bass ae Nations, since born, have wept o’er thy decay ; They have been represented by historians to be the 

H : Science and art have flourished and have died; lowest in the scale of African character, and though 


= And glory, like a dream, has pass’d away— 
a | Yet thine imperishable fame shall aye abide.” 


Africa, that once highly favoured country—the seat 
re ee te ee of learning and the abode of science; that nation 
fa p34 civilization, hath fallen; she whose glory once filled 
| the world; who was but yesterday Queen of the 
| earth, can now find “none so poor to do her rever- 
Pega cee) ence.” We whe enjoy the advantages of superior 
| look down upon her children with pre- 


judice and disdain, and regard and treat them as an 
inferior race of beings. But though despised and 


persecuted abroad, and in their native land enveloped 
in the gloom of superstition and ignorance,—yet we 
& : shall discover, upon examination, much that is admi- 
rable in their character; we shall find among them 
talented men, who have burst through the strong bar- 
rier of prejudice and gained from their self-constitu- 
ted superiors, the unwilling tribute of praise. 
aad | eg To judge correctly of the national character of the 


oS aw African, we should not view them as they exist in 
ape those countries where they are denied the natural rights 
4 of man, nor should we seek the shores of Africa and 
take as aspecimen the present coudition of those 
tribes who have become contaminated and degraded 
by their intercourse with the slave trader; but, we 
must take them as they exist in their native land, in 
their original simplicity’ of character, unacquainted 
; with the virtues and vices attendant upon civilization. 
2 : We must view them as they are found in lands 
| where the aristocracy of the skin is not acknowledged 
Pea ay by the laws:—we must notice the individual charac- 
<r Bob | ter, wherever found, of those who in despite of the 
| | almost insurmountable obstacles that have opposed 
their progress, have triumphed over all difficulties, and 
e ae given evidence to the world of the existence of those 
ce Bl talents, which, for want of proper cultivation, have so 
long lain dormant. 
: m ‘he travellers who have visited Interior Africa, re- 
4 present the natives to be amiable in their dispositiun, 
Boe kind in their manners and somewhat indolent in their 
! habits; they are grateful for the most trifling favours, 
| _and by no means of a revengeful disposition : they ap- 
pear anxious to gain information and desirous of im- 
_ provement, treating with kindness and_ hospitality 
those who visit them. 
_ Such then is the African character; or such at least 
is it represented to be; and that we may the more 
fully perceive the great difference which they exhibit 
under different circumstances, I sha!l give a brief 
sketch of the Hottentot nation. 
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indolent and ignorant, we find that their invaders bear 
testimony to the bravery of this people, and the pa- 
triotism of the nation, but being compelled to yield to 
the superior power and knowledge of the Dutch, 
their country became the spoil of the invaders, and those 
who preferred the possession of their independence, to 
that of their native soil, retreated to the mountainous 
districts of the north, from whence they made frequent 
inroads upon the Colonists; this portion of the na. 
tion is known by the name of Bojesmen or Bushmen. 
Owing to the wandering life which they lead and 
their constant warfare with the colonists, agricultural 
eo are almost unknown to them, and when their 
unting fails them, they have recourse for subsistence 
to roots, serpents, lizards and insects: holding the 
colonists in the greatest abhorrence; the attempts to 
induce them to become more civilized, have as yet 
proved futile. | 

Those who remained upon their native soil, became 
in the course of time the slaves of the Dutch; forc'- 
bly stripped of their possessions, and themselves treated 
with a cruelty and barbarity worthy the Spanish In- 
quisition, without one: ray of hope to clieer them; 
could we expect that they should be otherwise than 
brutal, servile and 

A traveller speaking of the character of this gees 
says: “A deep gloom constantly overspreads the 
features of the Hottentot. The muscles of his face 
are rarely seen to relax into a smile. Low as they 
are really sunk in the scale of humanity, their charac- 
ter has been mueh traduced and misrepresented. It 
is true there are not many prepossessing features 10 
the appearance of the Hottentot, but many good and 


‘amiable qualities have been obscured by the false and 


ridiculous accounts, with which the world has been 
abused. They area mild, quiet and timid people ; per- 
fectly harmless, honest and faithful ; though extremely 
phlegmatic, they are nevertheless, kind and affection- 
ate to each other, and by no means incapable of strong 
attachments. A Hottentot will, at any time, share his 
last morsel with a companion. ‘I'hey seldom quarre 
among themselves, or use provoking language. ‘They 


are by no means deficient in talent but they possess 


little exertion to bring it into action.” 

Cape Colony was taken by the British in 1806, but 
we find that although the country had changed own- 
ers, the same inhabitants and the same customs [e- 
mained; the condition of the Hottentots was ~ 
little, it any better, under the English, until about the 
year 1822 or 23, when a missionary station was then 
established, and though the advantages they possesse 
were but few, yet under the protection of the missio!- 
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THE INFIDEL. 


aries, they rose rapidly in the scale of civilization. 
“In 1824 there were nearly 2,000 Hottentots on the 
nooks of the Missionary Institution. They had ac- 
quired about 2,000 head of cattle, 177 horses, 240 
cheep and goats, and 60 wagons; the latter article is 
expensive and valuable in South Africa. 300 chil- 
dren attended the Sunday school, and there were about 
communicants. sheep skin coverings (“the 
original dress of the natives”) were to be seen on the 
premises; nearly all the men were dressed in English 
broad cloth, and the women in English chintzes. 
They competed successfully with the English and 
Qutch farmers for the conveyance of government 
sores from Angola Bay to Graham’s Tavern, and 
during the year expended nearly 20,000 rix dollarsin the 
purchase of British manufactures; they had likewise 
eontributed 500 rix dollars to the Missionary Society, 
chiefly by small weekly subscriptions.” 

When the great question of emancipation was 
brought before the British people, the lamentable situa- 
‘ion of the Hottentots was not overlooked; the pul- 
pit, the press and the people were all enlisted in their 
behalf; and in July 1828, 30,000 Hottentot slaves 
were changed int) 30,000 freemen, and admitted to all 
the privileges enjoyed by the white colonists. What 
was the consequence—did they rise upon their masters 
and murder them? No! D.d they destroy their mas- 
ters’ property? No! Did they neglect their work 
and become vagrantsin the land? No! Did an- 
archy ensue? No! Did morality and religion suf. 
ter? No! What then were the results? all went 
on peaceable, their labours were performed, the laws 
were respected and fulfilled, and they have ever 
since been improving in morality, religion and in- 
dustry, and the colony is now advancing with rapid 
strides co happiness and prosperity. M. C. S. 

Achapter from Dr. Bird’s New Novel. 
THE INFIDEL. 


What Juan had said in relation to the cause of his 
confinement, was true, although he was not aware of 
the vhole extent of the truth. In releasing him from 
impending death at Tezcuco, the young infidel did 
not doub:, in the simplicity of his heart, that he was 
adding a powerful engine of defence to his prepara- 
as, as well as requiting the vbligation, which he be- 
ueved, had been the principal cause of Juan’s down- 
tall. He reckoned confidently upon Juan’s desire for 
vengeance, the absence of which feeling, after wrongs 
0 stirring and manifold, his nature did not allow him 
‘0 anticipate ; and he dwelt also, with the security of 
pride, upon the incentive offered in the love of the 

aughter of Montezuma. In this spirit of confidence, 
without much regarding Juan’s previous averments, 
he introduced him to this assembled forces, upon the 
‘ay of coronation, that all might know him, and re- 
‘vect_him thenceforth as one honored with the high. 
et of titles—the king’s brother. So far, all was well; 
ol name of the young Eagle was not wholly un- 
: wn to the Mexican warriors : and the sight of 
usthanly figure, arrayed in a native cloak, his head 
eae with a lofty penacho, put on by the king’s 
. ‘ and the glittering axe of obsidian received from 
“es _ quarter, and grasped a moment with a mili- 
ral made an impression in his favour, that could 
Hy be obliterated by his own act of rejection. The 
Pectacle was hailed with acclamations, and 
Reign and wide, the thundering shout, 
p rae among reduplicating rocks, 

be. d o’er the hills and up the mountain vales. 

ortunately, Juan, unwilling that any act should 
nei breted as expressing his assent to take arms 
iS countrymen, immediately threw down the 

na, and would even have taken the plumes from 
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his head, had he not been arrested by Techeechee, 
and made sensible that such a proceeding would be 
followed by the most fatal consequences. The move- 
ment, however, had been observed by many of the 
nobles: and from that moment, Juan saw that he 
was watched by zealous and hostile — His explicit 
and absolute retusal to take part in the conflicts, had 
convinced the young king of his error; yet, though 
greatly exasperated, he took such measures, from mo- 
tives of honor or humanity, as protected the obdu- 
rate Christian from the daily increasing anger of his 


people. He confined him in the palace, and forbade 


even the ardent Zelahualla to go near him. In this 
he was actuated by suspicions, constantly inflamed by 
the Lord of Death, and not unnatural in themselves, 
that the young man had abused his credulity in the 
case of Magdalena. ‘The love of the Indian maid, 
however, penetrated through guards and prison-doors; 
and Juan, almost as impatient of confinement and 
suspense as Magdalena herself, resolved to effect his 
escape, and by throwing himself upon the mercy of 
the Captain-General, make one effort to liberate his 
unhappy sister. ‘The attempt was discovered and 
thwarted; and trom that moment his confinement had 
been very rigid. 

Still, however, the young infidel was wont frequently 
to visit him, after the combat of the day, in the hope 
of overcoming his scruples, or of gathering from his 
accidental expressions some hints that might be turn- 
ed to advantage against the besiegers. On all such 
occasions, he refused to satisfy the prisoner’s questions 
coucerning his sister and the princess; giving him 
plainly to understand that nothing but the assumption 
of the pagan battle-axe, or positive councils in his 


straits, which he did not attempt to conceal, could pur- - 


chase a sight of either. In all these things, if the in- 
fide! acted with more crafty selfishness than gener- 
osity, he only proved that he belonged to his race.— 
The whole conduct of Juan was, according to his 
scale ot morals and honour, both unfriendly and un. 
accountable. He designed, this very night, to visit 
the prisoner, of which intention Juan was apprized ; 
and hence his eagerness to dismiss the maidens from 
the chamber, before the conclusion of the attack upon 
the neighbouring dike, with the nature and objects ot 
which he was well acquainted. 

Before the maidens had departed, it was evident 
that the firing and other noises on the causeway were 
subsiding. Before they had been gone the full space 
of an hour; aheavy step rangin the passage, and the 
next moment the Indian monarch stood before the 
captive. He was singularly and sumptuously armed. 
From head to foot, his body was covered with a gar- 
ment, perhaps of escaupil, fitting so tightly as to dis- 


play his limbs to advantage; and over all was a coat . 


of mail, consisting of copper spangles orscales, richly 

ilded, and stitched upon a shirt of dressed leather. 

is head was defended by a morion of the same metal, 
shaped not unlike to those of the Spaniards’ and 
equally strong; and its ability to resist a violent blow 
was increased by the folds of a stout serpent, painted 
green, wreathing over its whole surface. A shield of 
tapirskin, studded with copper nails, hung from his 
neck ; and he bore a macana, which was stained with 
blood. He wore none of the emblems of royalty, 
and his appearance was only that of some highly dis- 
tinguished noble. His eye was bright and fery, his 


gt and proud, but his aspect was thin and hag- 
gard. 


“Has my brother heard the shouts of men near him, 
and does he yet say, ‘Let me sleep?’” were the words 
with which he saluted the captive. 

“ Prince,” said Juan, eyeing him anxiously and in- 
terrogatively, though speaking with positive emphasis, 
“as I told you before, so has it happened. The can- 


non were ready on the dike, the falconets were charg- 
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THE INFIDEL. 


ed in the ships, and the men of Sandoval slept with 
swords and matches in their hands, and with their 
eyes open. Guatimozin does not come baek a victor!” 

** He comes back with a prisoner,” said the prince, 
proudly; “and, to-morrow, the lord with red hair 
(Sandoval) will count the dead and weep,and Mal- 
intzin shall see the flames of saerifice rising from the 


“ Alas!” exclaimed Juan, “in condemning captives 
to this horrible death, against ) 
your heart is not cruel, you harden the soul of Cortes 
he will remember each sacrifice 
of surrender comes at last.” 

| arder than it is, what cares the Mexican 
who dies?” replied the king. “Does my brother think 
that I am weary, or that 


our will, for I know 


against you; and 


alintzin can fight longer 


“Think not to deceive me, prince—I know that al. 
ready your altars and palaces are within reach of the 
cannot-shot—nay, of the musket-bulle-—You are 
hemmed in, like a wild-cat on a trree—Y our enemies 
are all around you, and they look into 
not the water-suburbs already taken ? 
should [ lie?” replied Guatimozin. “If you 
cuba, you will see the banks of the island— 
the eity of the water is not there. 
Iztapalapan, the surges go rushing up towards the 
great temple—the houses are under the lake—If you 
look from the door of my dwelling, you will see the 
uarter of ‘T'epejacac falling also into the lake. When 
aloud in the morning, the lord of the 
red hair answers him, and Malintzin hears. Thus it 
is with Mexico; yet my brother sleeps, while I die, 
saying to his soul, “ It 1s all very just, for I sleep and 


your eyes, Are 


If you look from 


Malintzin cal 


“Tf I see not and help not, yet is my heart torn by 
your distresses,” replied Juan, earnestly. “ But wh 
should I help? It would be a great sin upon my sou 
and could do you no good. Li 
Guatimozin. It is not yet too late. Cease to protract 
an unavailing resistance; send to Cortes with offers 
ot submission, and be assured of 
though a vassal.” 

“ Does Guatimozin fight to be a King?” said the 
infidel with dignity. “ He struck the Spaniard before 
a crown. He thinks notof palaces 
and fine garments, but says, ‘Why should the peo- 

le of Mexico be made slaves?’ The king fights for 


He will fight best for Mexico with peace. The 
kings of Tezcuco and Iztapalapan pay tribute to 
Mexico—are their people slaves? Thus shall it be 
with Mexico: the king shall give gold, as the tribu- 
tary of Spain, and Mexicans, shall remain in freedom?” 
Will my brother prattle like Malintzin?” demand- 
ed the monarch sternly. ‘Where is the freedom of 
Zempoala of Tlascala, of Cholula? The people talk 
of it, while a Spaniard strikes them with a lash.— 
Where is the freedom of Tezcnco? The young king, 
who is a boy, sits on the throne; but the Spaniard, 
whom my brother struck in the face with a sword, 
when he chased Olin pilli, is there with him, and he 
robs and abuses the people, so that they have sent 
What was the fate of Mon- 
tezuma? He sat in the Spaniard’s house in chains, 
and the soldiers murdered his nobles, whu danced in 
peace in the court yard. What was the fate of Mon. 


isten to my counsel, 


reigning still,a king, 


he thought o 


» 


their tears to Malintzin. 


with the pnoeen! Why should my sister be hidden 
from me ?” | 
The countenance of Guatimozin darkened, 

“ When my brother will fight for them, he shall be 
at liberty. My brother thinks again of the canoe at 
the bottom of the garden ?” : 
Juan colored, and said, | 

* You keep me a prisoner—I strove to escape. The 
king mocks me, to call me his brother.” 

“The warriors are very angry, yet the Great Fa. 
le is alive. He cannot go among them in safety, un. 
ss as their friend.” 

“And who,” said Juan, “shall warrant me of safe. 
ty, if I go evenas a friend ?” 
He deemed it now the period to commence acting 
upon his scheme of escape, yet hesitated, stung with 
shame asthe thought of the duplicity to which he 
was descending,—" It is better to die on the dikes 
than to pine in the dungeon.” 
Guatimozin’s eye gleamed with a sudden fire : 

“ Does my brother jest with me?” he said, “if my 
brother think it wrong to strike a Spaniard, he s}jall 
not be called upon to fight. He can teach me the things 
it is needful to know; and be in no fear.” 
“When did Guatimozin see me atraid ?”’ cried Juan, 
stifling as well as he could the sense of humiliation 
and disgust, with which he began the office of a de. 
ceiver. “‘I’o give you counsel how to resist or attack, 
will make me as much a renegade as to draw sword 
at once. It I do become apostate, it shall be boldly, 
and with the sword. Prince, I have thought over 
this thing; my heart is grieved with ate distress ; 
and fur my sister, and for Zelahualla, I willdo what 
my conscience condemns. Does the king know what 
shall be my fate, if Iam found fighting by the Span- 
iards 
“Twenty chosen warriors shall circle my brother 
round about, and he shall keep aloof from the van o! 
battle.” 
“Tf I fight, it sball be in the van,” said Juan, his 
self-condemnation giving a character of sullenness to 
his tones. “ But what,if I fall—what shall become 
of my sister ?” 

“ She shall be the sister of Guatimozin and of Zela- 
hualla,” said Guatimozin with energy, yet with doubt 
for he could hardly believe that Juan was speaking se- 
riously. 

“ Let the king say this, and I will go out with hin 
to battle: —If I die, he will cause my sister and the 
princess to be delivered into the hands of Cortes. 

“The Spanish Lady shall be sent to Malintzin; but 
the Centzontli shall remain with her brother the king 
It is better she should die with him than dwell with 
the Spaniards. Why shouldst thou think it? Are there 
not more Guzmans than one ?” 

Juan matiered painfully to himself. 

“ Perhans it is better. Heaven will protect her, tor 
she has acknowledged her Redeemer.— Will the king 
swear, then, if his Coker falls, that Magdalena shail 
be sent to the Spaniards ?” ‘Tis 

“He will swear,” said Guatimozin ardently. 
better for the Spanish lady; for she knows et re 
speech, and she pines away with grief. And) _ 
king over the king will reme 
ber what Juan says of her.” y 

“ Now, then, let the king tell me the truth, and a 
lead me not. Flow can he maintain the 


tezuma? ‘The Spaniard, who is lord of the king of} city?” ’ he added 


Tezcuco, would have done violence to the caytive 
maiden—Does my brother remember ?” 
:” rephed Juan, with the gleam of passion 
that visited his eyes, only when he spoke of Guzman: 
‘* I remember, and I hope yet to avenge—Sinner that 


“Till he is dead!—But he may soon die, aed 
confidingly, for now he doubted no longer that 4 ~ 
ained his purpose. ‘ My brother shall first = ine 
ow to get food. The ships move about at nis " oe 
no canoe can reach the shore. The king sits _ 


ul 
am, I cannot think it a crime, to covet the blood of| to eat with the warriors, and he eats no more— 
this man !—But prince, let me know—My captivity is 
very hard—Why should I not be allowed to speak 


the warriors cry all night for food.” — 
re, Good heaven!” said Juan, surveying the waste 
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A FRAGMENT. 


cheeks of the monarch; “are you already So straiten- 
od? your garners already exhausted ? eee 

“Who can reckon forso many mouths?” cried 
juatimozin. 
os | dreamed not of this—Sure, J have never been 
denied abundance!” 

“My brother is a prisoner; and the women and 
children are feeble. Why should they wanf, when 
‘he warriors can endure hunger better?” 

The communication of this painful intelligence 
nerved Juan more strongly in his purpose. He per. 
ceived the necessity of acting without delay, if he 
vished to protect the young infidel from the conse- 
quence of his own despairing fury, and the maiden of 
ivs love, and his sister, from a fate too dreadful to be 
imagined. His eagerness the more fully deluded the 
young monarch, not prone to suspicion where he loved 
and he was soon made acquainted with the whole con- 
dition of the beleagured city, and the situation of the 
Spaniards. He was also instructed in the particulars 
ot a design of Guatimozin, to be practised upon the 
ensuing day, the boldness of which, as well as its 
strong probabilities of success, both astonished and 
dismayed him. He perceived that perhaps the fate of 
the entire Spanish army depended upon the course he 
might pursue, and his honor and feelings seemed all 
to call upon him for some exertion to arrest the im- 
pending destruction. 

When he had been made acquainted with all that 
Guatimozin thought fit to divulge, and had again and 
again repeated his resolution to take arms and ac- 
company the Mexicans against his countrymen, the 
king embraced him with great warmth, promising to 
provide him with a good Spanish Sword and helmet 
(rom among the spoils; but recommending that, in all 
other respect, he should assume the guise of a Mexi- 
ean, 

When these arrangements were completed, he turn- 
ed to depart,and yet seemed loath to go. Finally he 
took Juan by the arm, and said, 

“To-night the king will sleep by the side of his 
bother we will wake in the morning and go out to- 
gether, 

“Why will not the king speak kind things to the 
queen? Tt will rejoice her to look upon the king.” 

“Has she not a little sick babe by her side? and 
are they not very wretched?” said Guatimozin, expos. 
lig, Without reserve, the miseries preying upon his 
own bosom, and abandoning himself to a grief that 
scetned to mock the greatness of his station. ‘“* When 
Llook upon them,” he said, “1 am no longer the 
sing who thinks of Mexico and the people, but aman 
with a base heart, who cries, ‘Why am not I a pri- 
soher and a slave, that my little child may be saved, 
and his mother protected from the famine that is com- 
ng? ‘The king should not think these things,—he 
sould not look upon his household, but his country.” 
. Go, notwithstanding,” said Juan, touched still 
utther by the distresses of the infidel. ‘Comfort 
Mem with your presence, and let their sufferings ad- 
monish you of the only way toend them. It is not 
‘00 late to submit.” 
¥: is this the way my brother begins the duties of a 
‘Mexican ?” said Guatimozin. “The gods tell me to 
he,not yield. I fight for Mexico,—not for the wife 
and child of Guatimozin.” 
vith these words, and having banished all traces 
‘ mh and repining, he left Juan to slumber or 
ae »1n painful anticipation, the risk and uncer- 
“anes of his projected enterprise. 


/Vons.—Why is a postillion, driving pack horses, the 
stlikely person to. give Lectures on Phrenology ? 
be Galls and Spurzheim. 
—% hy is oak the worst wood to make a wooden leg! 
Cause it produces a corn, 


A55 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
A FRAGMENT. 
BY MARY EMILY JACKSON, 


“ Kriend after friend departs— 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts, 
That hath not here an end.” 


“ How beautiful,” exclaimed a friend at my side, 
and she leaned heavier on my arm as she spoke— 
“ How beautiful is the broad glittering surface of yon 
glassy lake as the moon beams are dancing upon its 
silent waters!” 

It was indeed a holy time: the broad blue archery 
of Heaven bent over the shining earth like some en- 
chanting dream; the full moon was riding through 
the azure firmament in her proudest triumph, and the 
stars, that innumerable and incalculable host of worlds, 
shed down their additional rays of light upon the 
slumbering waves. It was the time when all lovers 
meet; even the forest birds seek their resting places 
among the green branches with their loved ones by 
their side to slumber the night away, all, save the 
watchful owl, whose shrill hootings were borne from 
the dim distance upon the whispering night-winds.— 
We stood by the lake side, and I thought I had never 
before seen it look half so lovely. Not a breeze curled 
its silver waves, not a speck dimmed the glorious splen- 
dour of its broad expanse, save the shadows of the 
old oak trees as they played over the moon-light wa- 
ters. Every breath was laden with perfume ; the wild 
rose and jessemine were mingling their various sweets; 
wild flowers were even kissing our feet, and then bent 
by some gentle visitation of the evening air dipping 
their purple heads beneath the wave. 

have been there a thousand times to watch the 
clear blue heavens, the silver moon and the glitterin 
stars, as they sparkled in their own bright homes; 
have left the hall of gaiety where the loved and happy 
meet, and have stolen alone to this favourite spor, to 
listen to the sweet strains of gentle music that come 
with the midnight winds. 

But I had now come forth, leaning upon the arm of a 
friend, to breathe my griefs to the unheeding winds, 
and to shed the bitter tears that were coursing each 
other from my eyes. Oh how sweet are tears when 
they bring relief to an aching heart, when they drown 
in their crystal waters the sorrows that spring up in 
the bosom for those we are bewailing! But mine was 
not a grief to be drowned by tears. All the troubled 
emotions of my soul, all the hidden miseries which I 
had nurtured from infancy—for I have ever been the 
child of sorrow—come rushing upon me like the cold 
chilling waters of some mighty stream. The beau- 
ties which nature had spread around me, bore no har- 
mony with my agitated teelings, yet I felt that the 
earth was lovely, though the cup which fate had as- 
signed me was drugged with a bitter grengn of gall. 
I was losing a friend, and with that friend the hopes 
of my future years. It was that gentle being who strove 
with all a sister’s affectionsto guide my erring foot- 
steps ; who was my guardian, my triend and associate; 
who in sorrow consoled me, and in joy smiled at my 
relief. She wasall I had ever dreamed of loving, and 
death was fast calling her to be his own. 


I rushed from the place where [ was standing and 
sought once more her couch of death. I heard her 
calling on my name, ere I had reached the threshold 
of her apartment with a voice like that of angels, and 
she stretched out her trembling and wasted hand as I 
entered. ‘The cold sweat had gathered upon ker brow 
and her lips were quivering with the agonies of the 
dying. ‘“* Eliza,” said she, “ 1 must leave you, but my 
home will be in heaven and you meet me there.— 


Bright ones are gathering around me, to attend me 


- T could bear these harrowing reflections no longer ; 
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home. I would live but for your sake,and—” The | 
sentence died unfinished upon her lips. She was dead. 
The last dim light from her eyes had passed away and 
she had winged her flight to a world of spirits, where 
none but the blest may meet. Death had torn her 
from one ; that restless wanderer, who is ever robbing 
us of our sweetest and dearest friends, and blighting 
our first hopes and our long cherished affections.— 
They laid her in the silent grave; where the weak and 
the mighty, the rich and the mendicant, lie down to 
mingle with the earth, and are alike forgotten; 
and oh, how I longed to rest by my sister’s side.— 
Sweet spirit of the departed, I have often thought she 
was with me, with her sweet voice and her approving 
smile; but it was only a dream of happiness, from 
which L awoke to mourn and weep. 

_ I have sought again and again the lake side where 
I first poured out my grief at her departure, but its 
sunny surface looks not half so beautiful, as it did 
upon that night of sorrow. The stars shine not half 
so brightly, the midnight moon beams are obscured 
by clouds, and its waters are angry and disturbed, as 
though there had come a change, an awful change, 
upon its quiet slumbers. And oh, how often have 1 
knelt upon the sacred earth that covers .the last re- 
mains of my sister. The moon beams rest drearily 
upon it, yet I love to gaze myself into forgetfulness at 
the little mound that holds her slumbering dust.— 
Silence, mysterious and holy, broods over the quiet 


spot, and memory with her ten thousand visions, 


brings back to the tablet of my heart the scenes of 
other days. Though her home is dark and comfort- 
less, yet the chill waves of misfortune can never reach 
her slumber. She is freed from the bitterness of envy 
and hate, from the cares and troubles of life, and the 
scorn of an unfeeling world can never reach her 


with its withering influence. Many a bright sun hath | 


gone down, since the earth was opened to receive her, 
yet the memory ot my departed sister, is linked with 
all that is within this heart, that may be called hap- 
piness, 


SELECTED. 
Bias of the Mind respecting the Fature. 


The common bias of the mind undoubtedly is (such 
is the benevolent appointment of Providence) to 
think favorably of the future; to overvalue the 
chances of possible good, and to underrate the risks 
of possible evil; and in the case of some fortunate in- 
dividuals, this disposition remains after many disap- 
pointments. ‘T'o what this biasof our nature is ow- 
ing, it is not material for us to enquire ; the fact is cer- 
tain, and it is an important one to our happiness. It 


- supports us under the real distress of life—cheers and 


animates all our labours; and altho’ it is sometimes 
apt to produce in a weak and indolent mind, those 
deceitful suggestions of ambition and vanity which 
lead us to sacrifice the duties and comforts of the 
present, to romantic hopes and expectations; yet it 
must be acknowledged, when connected with habits 
of activity, and regulated by a solid judgment, to have 
a favorable effect on the character, by inspiring that 
ardor and enthusiasm which both prompt to great en- 
terprises, and are necessary to ensure their success. 

hen such a temper is united with pleasing notions 
concerning the order of the universe, concerning the 
condition and prospects of man, it places our happi- 
ness in a great measure, beyond the power ot fortune. 
While it adds double relish to every enjoyment, it 
blunts the edge of all our sufferings; and even whe. 
human life presents to us no object on which our 
hopes can rest, it invites the imagination beyond the 
dark and troubled horizen which terminates all our 
earthly prospects, to wander unconfined in the re- 


gions of tuturity. A man of benevolence, whose 


WHAT IS MISERY—TO A LADY ON HEARING HER SING. 


mind is enlarged by will indulge the satae 


agreeable anticipations wit 


respect to society ; wil! 


view the different improvements in arts, in commerce 
and in the sciences, as to co-operate in promoting the 
union, the happiness, and virtue of mankind; and 
amidst the political disorders resulting from the preju. 
dices and follies of his own times, will look forward . 
with transport to the blessings, which are reserved {or . 


posterity in a more enlightened 


age. 
DUGALD STEWART. 


From the Saturday the Evening Pos. 
WHAT IS MISERY. 


Is it to see our heart’s desire 
Of worldly treasure slip our grasp? 


To have some fancied joy expire, 


E’er that idol we could clasp. 


Is it that we forego those joys 


Which luxury mix’d; the cup of care’ 
Or revel where our heart destroys, 
The Idol pleasure sought for there. 


[sit that love’s bright garlands bloom 


Had dress’d the shrine within our soul ” 
Then chang’d it for the cypress tomb 

To blast its joys beyond control. 
Isit a rival’s bitter scorn, 

The flashing eye, contemptuous lip? 
That with’ring look, which must be borne, 

Oh! no, this cup is light to sip. 
Misery’s to see the one we love, 

Crushed by the heavy hand of fate, 
Without the pow’r this load to move, 

A land mark, too, tor fools to hate. 


tis to feel the chifling blast, 


Blow rudely on each pledge of love. 
The dark spell of misfortune cast, 

Which we have not the pow’r to move. 
It is to see our little world, 

Where all the heart’s affection’s lie ; 
By dark misfortune’s cold blast hurl’d, 
Up-torn to wither and to die. 
Struggling through these ills of woe, 

With eyes vain cast in search of peace ; 
Yet see, that fate, has will’d it so, 

Until in Heaven, those woes shall cease. 

ERNESTINE: 


To a Lady on hearing her Sing, 
Oh! Lady, when thy music tones 
First fell upon my listening ear, 
Pleased, yet bewildered, awed in soul, 
I deemed some aerial spirit near: | 
Some cherub sprite, that from its home 
In yonder blue and sunny sky 
Lured by the modest charms, had come 
To ravish us with melody! 
Thou scarce had touch’d the chords, when !o ° 
A torrent of sweet sounds came gushing, 
Like to some fountain’s overflow— __ 
Now gently swelled—now madly rushing 
fn one wild headlong stream along: 
Sweeping, with its impetuous tide _ 

f mounting passions—feelings—pride— 
(Soul-stirring attributes of song.) 
All art’s cold limits, rules, aside, 
In scornful liberty—yet, with the strong 
Resistless energy—the power, | 
That chainless sympathy, has o’er 
The human bosom,—flooding, thence, 
All hearts with its own vehemence 


Till now—thy slightest breath, alone, 

Seems fraught with harmony—and one | 
Might dream who marked thy face, and arr, “x 
That music’s self, were pictured there! 8 A 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST. 


The subject of this picture is to be found in 
the fifth chapter of the book of Laniel. There 
has been much dispute,and there is unquestion- 
ably no small difficulty, in endeavoring to recon- 
cile the names and dates of the account given 
in this book with the Greek histories. This is 
nota fit place for entering into any such discus- 
sion. It is enough to say that Belshazzar, the 
last prince of the Babylonish or Chaldean em- 
pire, seems to be the same who is called Laby- 
netus by Herodotus, and that Darius the Mede, 
mentioned in v. 3l,is very probably Cyaxares, 
the sonof Astyages, the Median, and conse- 
quently the uncle of Cyrus. He was, it may be 
conjectured, left in the government of Babylon 
by Cyrus, and his age, sixty-two, favours the 
supposition of his relationship as uncle to the 
undoubted destroyer of the Chaldean monarchy. 
The best date of the capture of this mighty city 
is about 538 years before Christ. : 

The measure of the appointed time was now 
nearly full, when it ee: God to put an end 
to the government of the Chaldean princes, to 
substitute for it the Medes and Persians, and 
thereby to effect the restoration of a certain 
part of the captive Israelites, to the land of their 
fathers, and toa free use of all their religious 
rites. 

Belshazzar had been defeated in the field, and 
shut up in the city, the strength and resources 
of which were so great, that they treated the 
seemingly fruitless efforts of the besiegers un- 
der Cyrus with contempt. The siege or biock- 


ade, Seceray | a very imperfect one, continued 
inthis way fo 


AS? 


of persons. Incense in an earthen vessel, offered 
with a devout spirit, would have been as accep- 
table as from the golden censers of Solomon’s 
Temple. The quality of the gift is as ‘he heart 
of the giver. It was not for the sacred vessel’s 
sake, but to note that the wanton profaning of 
any known instrument or ordinance of divine 
worship, is really impious, that God now thought 
fit to mark the near approach of his vengeance 
by a stupendous miracle. For “ in the same 
hour came forth fingers of a man’s hand, and 
wrote over against the candlestick upon the 
plaister of the wall of the king’s palace; and 
the king saw the part of the hand that wrote.” 


Belshazzar, subdued with terror, and con- | 


science-stricken,summons his wise men and as- 
trologers; they are confounded at the appari- 
tion, and cannot interpret its meaning; and at 
length, upon the queen’s suggestion, Daniel, 
called by the Chaldeans Belteshazzar,is brought 
into the banquet-hall, and commanded, with 
promise of great honors and rewards, to declare 
the words of the mystic writing. | 

The answer of the prophet of Israel is uncom- 
monly grand and impressive :—* Let thy gifts 
be to thyself, and give thy rewards to another ; 
yet I will read the writing to the king, and make 
known to him the interpretation. 

* O thou king, the most high God gave Nebu- 
chadnezzar thy father a kingdom and majestv 


and glory and honor: and for the majesty that 


~— 


r a long time, and the insolence | 


he gave him, all people, nations, and languages, 
trembled and feared before him; whom he would 
he slew; and whom he would he kept alive; 
and whom he would he set up; and whom he 
would he put down. But when his heart was 
lifted up, and his mind hardened in pride, he was 


and regardlessness of Belshazzar increased in! deposed from his kingly throne, and they took 
proportion. But his hour was come, and it came | his glory from him: and he was driven from the 
upon him at the moment of his last actof pro- | sons of men; and his heart was made like the 


faneness and defiance of God. The presence 
of a hostile army before his walls, made no good 
impression on his mind; he still went on in his 
usual course of wanton luxury, and thought more 
of indicting an insult on the people whom his 
grandfather Nebuchadnezzar had brought into 
bondage in Babylonia, than of humbling himself 
before the Lord, or of performing the ordinary 
duties of a king and leader under such serious 
circumstances. | 

“Belshazzar, the king,” as it is written in the 
book of Daniel, ‘‘ made a great feast, to a thou- 
sand of his lords, and drunk wine before the 
thousand.” 
was a sacrificial feast, and in facta great solem- 
uty, inhonour of the Babylonish god, Bel or Be- 
us, whose symbol was a huge serpent. ‘ Bel- 
shazzar, whilst he tasted the wine, commanded 
o bring the golden and _ silver vessels which his 
ather, (grandfather) Nebuchadnezzar had ta- 


beasts, and his dwelling was with the wild asses; 
they fed him with grass like oxen, and his body 
was wet with the dew of heaven; till he knew 


that the most high God ruled in the kingdom of 


men, and that he appointeth over it whomsoever 
he will. 

** And thou his son, O Belshazzar, has not 
humbled thine heart, though thou knewest all 
this; But hast lifted up thyself against the Lord 
of Heaven; and they have brought the vessels 
of his house before thee, and thou, thy lords, thy 
wines, and thy concubines, have drunk wine in 


| them; and thou hast praised the gods of silver 
The reader must observe that this | and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone, which 


see not,nor hear,nor know; and the God in 
whose hand thy breath is, and whose are all thy 
ways, hast thou not glorified. Then was the part 
of the hand sent from him; and this writing was 
written. And this is the writing that was writ- 
ten--Mrene, Mene, Texer, Upnarsin. This 


a out of the temple which was in Jerusa-|js the interpretation of the thing: Mene—God 


em; that the king, and his princes, his wives, 
and his concubines might drink in them. Then 
they brought the golden vessels that were taken 
Out of the temple of the house of God which was 
in Jerusalem ; and the king, and his princes, his 
ics and his concubines, drank in them. They 
mel wine, and praised the god of gold, and of 
ner, of brass, of iron, of wood, and of stone.” 

God js . more a respecter of things than 


hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it.— 
TEKEL—thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting, PErres—thy kingdom is di- 
vided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 
These ominous words are (as indeed is the whole 
text from the fourth verse of the second chapter, 
to the end of the seventh chapter) Chaldee, and 
it does not very clearly appear whether the cir- 
cumstances of their appearance were such, that 
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Babylon, says that Cyrus entered the city by the: 


. 
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the Chaldeans could not even read them; or 
whether, which is sufficient, and seems more 
probable, it is only meant that they could give 
no connected interpretation of them. Menesig- 
nifies to reckon, or take an account; and the 
word is repeated, according to an Eastern idiom, 
for the purpose of marking the certainty and 
solemnity of the fact. Tekel; means to weigh; 
and Upharsin, literally, they divide it. It is ob- 
servable that in the twenty-eighth verse Daniel . 
interprets Upharsin as Peres; the fact is, they 
are the same word, and Peres is perhaps used 
to embrace another subject of the prophetic 
threatening,— Peres being the Chaldee name for 
the Persians, who are more particularly noted 
on account of Cyrus, the leader of the besieging 
forces, and the founder of the great Medish-Per- 
sian empire. 

It only remains to remark, that Herodotus, 
the Greek historian, who wrote about seventy 
or eighty years after the date of this capture of 


bed of the river Euphrates, the course of which 
he had turned, and surprised the inhabitants, 
who were intent on the celebration of a great 
festival. The book of Daniel simply says: In 
that night was Belshazzar, the king of the Chal- 
deans, slain. And Darius, the Median, [probab- 
ly Cyaxares, as before mentioned] took the 
ang om, being about three-score and two years 
old. 
STATE#HOUSE, HARTFORD, CONN. 
The State-House at Hartford, Conn., an an- 
cient but substantial stone and brick edifice, is 
situated in the small public square or yard in 
the centre of the city, called State-House 
Square. The figure of the ground is precisely 
that of a coffin, and it is enclosed with an iron 
paling or fence neatly constructed. The edi- 
fice is 114 by 76, including the two porticos ; its 
walls are 54 feet in height. The two porticos, 
one fronting west, towards Main street, and the 
other east, facing State street, are 30 by 17 feet 
each. The building is surmounted with an oc- 
tagonal balcony, constructed in good taste and 
style, on the top of which is a carved figure of 
wood, the Goddess of Justice, ballancing the 
scales of Justice in her hand. : 
On the basement floor is a large hall or area 
extending through the building, on the left of 
which is a spacious and convenient court-room: 
on the right are two rooms for public offices, oc- 
cupied by the Treasurer and Comptroller. On 
the second floor are two spacious halls: that on 
the right or south wing of the building, is occu- 
pied by the Senate, and called the Senate cham- 
ber—that on the left is the Representatives 
chamber. The building is in the Doric order. 
The large and handsome block of buildings 
north of the State-House, on the square, is the 
United States Hotel. On the same line, a litile 
east, is the Hartford Bank, a low and plain edi- 
fice, with a portico front resting on four stone 
columns. 
The handsome block west of the State-House, 
on Main street, is now called Union Hall. On 
the same line a little north, and more directly in 
front of the State-House, is the Phoenix Bank. 


STATE HOUSE, HARTFORD~——MAXIMS. 


white marble front, with two low wings, each 
surmounted with a marble lion. 


Selected for th 
or the Casket. 


Give God thy great Creator, homage due, 
Consider first thy business, then pursue; 
Converse with honest men—let such be dear ; 
Let self-conceitedness in nought appear. 

To other’s judgment—due regard be shown— 
Be ever modest to defend thy own; 

Whoever speaks, him with attention hear, 
Ne’er study how to make thy wit appear; 

Talk that to each, which each best understands, 
The tongue pronouncing what the heart commands. 
Think on thy promise ; but disdain to evade, 


| By subtle arts, your promises wien made, 


Let speech, obliging, gentle, sweetly tall_— 

And in your looks = tee be kind to all. 

Let your whole air, be disengaged and free, - 

Yet not invite familiarity, 

Give none by hasty judgment, cause to grieve— 

Love without int’resi—without fear. forgive. 

Avoid contention, friendship cultivate, 

Respect, but never fawn upon the great: 

Aim not to make thy friend his thoughts reveal, 

With seeming openness thy own conceal— 

Lend readily, if lending you propose; 

He doubly gives, who obenslatie bestows. 

Weigh well the talent for the part you’d play— 

Avoid extremes, and choose the middle way. 

Speak peace where discord reigns, assiiage the flood, 

And for revenge, persist in doing good. 

Let proper objects never want 2 tear ; 

Excuse mistakes—in friendship be sincere ; 

From peevish thoughts, thy cheerful mind defend, 

Nor inrash words, discharge upon thy friend— 

Reprove with gentleness, with truth commend ; 

Laugh at a jest, but laugh not without end. 

To each man’s calling due respect be shown, 

Nor criticise to make your learning known: 

Do favors privately, if you upbraid ;— 

Nor publish first, the obligations paid; 

Prevent petitions when you see distress, 

Nor let the manner make the gift the less. 

If anger kindles, check the impetuous flame, 

Nor let thy tongue traduce, an absent name; 

Let not ingratitude, thy honor stain ;— 

Play for diversion, but despise the gain. 

Scorn to deceive, think much, but little speak, 

Preserve what’s given you—for the giver’s sake; 

Forgive your debtors — equal pleasure flows 

To bim who mercy finds, and mercy shows. 

Be envy banish’d from thy generous heart, | 

‘ell not the seerets which thy friends impart ; 

In speaking of thyself, nor praise, nor blame, 

And dread to bea slave to common fame. 


“ Betty, take my cloth coat, and hand me my light 
jacket; get a pair of drilling pantaloons out of the 
drawer; fetch down the chip hat, and lay aside my 
winter clothes. Bless me, how hot! Hand me the 
fan. Geta glass of port wine sangree, iced. Whew: 
the thermometer at 90! What a sweltering night we 
shall have of it.” This was before dinner yesterday. 
This morning Betty raps at the chamber door—“Go- 
ing to market, Sir?” “ Yes.” “Then put on cloth 
pants—the weather has changed~-wind N. E.—driz- 
zing, mucky, and damp.” Here’s a climate for you. 
Here’s variety with a vengeance! ‘T'wo chests 0 
drawers are now necessary—one labelled “ winter, 


the other “summer ;” and the first duty, of a ‘a 


ing, is to see how the weathercock points, a 


This is a handsome edifice, having an elegant 


say prayers.—N, Y, Star. 
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THE LITERATI OF LONDON. ASD 


THE LITERATI OF LONDON. 


There has been no gossip for many a day, of 
iterary people so amusing as that given in the 
letters of Willis, from England, published in the 
New York Mirror. As that paper is not gen- 
erally seen by our readers, especially in the 
country, and as the people spoken of have all 
some interest here, we will copy a portion of 
the last letter. Of course every body knows 
that Count D’Orsay was the model for Bulwer’s 
Pelham. 

“Dined at Lady Blessington’s, in company 
with several authors, three or four noblemen 
and a clever exquisite or two. The authors were 
Bulwer the novelist, and his brother the statist; 
Proctor, (better known as Barry Cornwall) 
Israeli, author of Vivian Grey, and Fonblanc, 
ofthe Examiner. The principal nobleman was 


Lord Durham, and the principal exquisise (tho’ , 


the word scarce applies tothe magnificent scale 
on which nature has made him, and on which he 
makes himself,) was Count D’Orsay. There 
were plates fortwelve. 

[had never seen Proctor, and, With my pas- 
sionate love for his poetry, he was the person at 
table of most interest tome. Hecame late,and 
as twilight was just darkening the drawing room, 
| could only see that a small man followed the 
announcement, witha remarkably timid manner 
and a very white forehead. 


D'Israeli had arrived before me,and sat inthe 


deep window, looking out upon Hyde Park, 
with the last rays of day light reflected from the 
corgeous gold flowers of a splendidly embroider- 
ed waistcoat. Patent leather pumps, a white 
stick with a black cord and tassel], and a quanti- 


ty of chains about his neck and pockets served to. 


make him even in the dim light rather a conspi- 
cuous object. | 

Bulwer was very badly dressed, as usual, and 
wore a flashy waistcoat of the same description 
as D'Israeli’s. Count D’Orsay was very splen- 
did but very undefinable. He seemed showily 
dressed till you looked to particlars, and then it 
seemed only a simple thing, well fitted to a 
very magnificent person. Lord Albert Cunning- 
ham was a dandy of common materials; and m 
lord Durham, though he looked a young man, if 
he passed for a lord at all in America, would 
have passed for a very ill-dressed one. 

For Lady Blessington, she is one of the most 
handsome and quite the best dressed women in 
London, and without further description, | trust 
the readers of the Mirror will have little difficulty 
in imagining a scene that, taking a wild Ameri- 
Can into the account, was made up of rather va- 
rious materials. | 

D'Israeli has one of the most remarkable fa- 
ceslever saw. He is lividly pale, and but for 
the energy of his action, and the strength of his 
lungs, would seem a victim to consumption. His 
eye is as black as Erebus, and has the most 
mocking and lying in wait sort of expression 
conceivable. His mouth is alive with a kind of 
working and impatient nervousness, and when 
he has burst forth as he does constantly, with 
4 particularly successful cataract of expression, 
itassumes a curlof triumphant scorn that would 

€ worthy of a Mephistopheles. His hair is as 


extraordinary as his taste in waistcoats. A thick 
heavy mass of jet black ringlets falls over his 
left cheek almost to his collarless stock, while 
on the right temple it is parted and put away 
with the smooth carefulness of a girl’s, and shines 
most unctuously. 


“With thy incomparable oil, Macassar.” 


The anxieties of the first course as usual, 
kept every mouth occupied for a while, and then 
the dandies led off with a discussion of Count 
D’Orsay’s rifle match, (he is the best rifle shot in 
England) and various matters as uninteresting to 
transatlantic readers. The new poem, Philip Van 
Artevelde, came up after a while, and was very 
much overpraised, (me judice.) Bulwer said, 
that as the author was the principal writer for 
the Quarterly Review, it was a pity it was first 
praised in that periodical,and praised so un- 
genset Proctor said nothing about it, and 


respected his silence; for, as a poet he must 


have felt the poverty of the poem, and was 
probably unwilling to attack a new aspirant in 
his laurels. 

The next book discussed was Beckford’s Ita- 
ly, or rather the next author, for the writer of 
Vatheck is more original, and more talked of 
than his books, and just now occupies much of 
the attention of London. Mr. Beckford has 
been all his life enormously rich, has luxuriated 
in every country with the fancy of a poet, and the 
refined splendour of a Sybarite; was the admira- 
tion of Lord Byron, who visited him at Cintra, 
was the owner of Fonthill, and plus fort encore, 
his is one of the oldest families in England. What 
could such a man attempt that would not be con- 
sidered extraordinary. : 


D’Israeli was the only one at table who knew 
him, and the style in which he gave a sketch of 
his habits and manners was worthy of himself. 

I might as well attempt to gather up the foam of 
the sea, as to convey an idea of the extraordi- 
nary language in which he clothed his descrip- 
tion. There were at least five words in every 
sentence that must have been very much aston- 
ished at the use they were put to, and yet no 
others apparently could have so well conveyed 
his idea. He talked like a race-horse approach- 
ing the winning post, every muscle in action and 


the utmost energy of expression flung out in 


every burst. It isa great pity he is not in par- 
liament. 

The particulars he gave of Beckford, though 
stripped of his gorgeous digressions and paren- 
theses, may be interesting. He lives now at 
Bath, where he has built me, Av on two sides of 
the street, connected by a covered bridge, a le 


Ponte de Sosmri, at Venice. His servants live 


on one side, and he and his sole companion on 
the other. The companion is a hideous dwarf, 
who imagines himself, or is a Spanish duke; and 
Mr. Beckford for many years has supported him 
in a style befitting his rank, treats him with all 
the deference due to his title, and has in general, 
no other society; (I should not wonder myself, if 
it turned out to be a woman;) neither of them is 
often seen, and when in London, Mr. Beckford 
is only to be approached through his man of bu- 
siness. If you call, he is not at home. If you 
would leave a card or address him a note, his 
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_ as good and perhaps as authentic as the descrip- 
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servant has strict orders not to take any thing 
of the kind. | 

Mr. Beckford thinks very highly of his own 
books, and talks of his early production (Vatheck) 
in terms of unbounded admiration. He speaks 
slightly of Byron and of his praise, and effects to 
despise utterly the popular taste. It appeared 
altogether from D’Israeli’s account, that he is a 
splendid egotist, determined to free life as much 
as possible from its usual fetters, to enjoy it to 
the highest degree of which his genius, backed 
by an immense fortune, is capable. He is re- 
puted, however, to be excessively liberal, and to 
exercise his ingenuity to contrive secret chari- 
ties in his neighbourhood. 


Victor Hugo and. his extraordinary novels 
came next under discussion; and D’Israeli, who 
was fired with his own eloquence, started off, 
apropos des bottes, with a long story of an em- 
palement he had seen in Upper Egypt. It was 


tion of a chow-chow-tow in Vivian Grey. He 
had arrived at Cairo on the third day after the 
man was transfixed by two stakes from hip to 
shoulder, and he was still alive! The circum- 
stantiality of the account was equally horrible 
and amusing. Then followed the sufferer’s his- 
tory, with a score of murders and barbarities, 
heaped together like Martin’s Feast of Belshaz- 
zar, with a mixture of horror and splendour that 
was unparralleled in my experience of improvi- 
sation. No mystic priest of the Corybantes could 
have worked himself up into a finer phrensy of 
language. 
Count D’Orsay kept up, through the whole of 
the conversation and narration, a running fire 
of witty parentheses, half French and half Eng- 
lish; and with champaign in all the pauses, the 
hours flew on very dashingly. Lady Blessington 
left us toward midnight; and then the conversa- 
tion took a rather political turn, and something 
was said of O’Connel. D’Israeli’s lips were play- 
ing upon the edge of a champaign glass, which 
he had just drained, and off he shot again with a 
description of an interview he had with the agi- 
tator the day before, ending ina story of an Irish 
dragoon who was killed in the peninsula. His 
name was Sarsfield. His arm was shot off, and 
lie was bleeding to death. When told that he 
could not live, 4 called fora large silver goblet, 
out of which he usually drank his claret. He 
held it to the gushing artery and filled it to the 
brim with blood, looked at it a moment, turned 
it out slowly upon the ground muttering to him- 
self, “‘If that had been shed for old [reland!” and 
expired. You can have no idea how thrillingly 
this little story was told. Fonblanc, however, 
who is a cold political satirist, could see nothing 
ina man’s ‘decanting his claret,’ that was in the 
least sublime,and so Vivian Grey got into a pas- 
sion and for a while was silent. 


Bulwer asked me if there was any distinguish- 
ed literary Americans in town. 1| said Mr. Shi- 
del, one of our best writers, was here. 


Because,” said he, received a week or 
more agoa letter of introduction by some one 
from Washington Irving. It lay on the table, 
when a lady came in to call on my wife, who 
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= town, leaving me with neither name or ad. 
ress.” | 

There was a general laugh and a cry of “Pel. 
ham! Pelham!” as he Snished his story. No bod; 
chose to believe it. 

“TI think the name was Slidel,’’ said Bulwer. 
** Shdell!” said D’Israeli, “1 owe him two 
pence, by Jove!’ and he went on in his dashin 
way tonarrate that he had sat next Mr. Slidell 
at a bull-fight in Seville, that he wanted to buy 
a fan to keep off the flies, and having but doub- 
loons in his pocket, Mr. S. had lent him a small 
Spanish coin of that value, which he owed him 
to this day. 

There was another general laugh, and it was 
agreed that on the whole the Americans were 
**done.”’ 
_ Apropos to this, D’Israeli gave us a descrip- 
tion on a porgcoss, burlesque, galloping style, 
of a Spanish bull-fight; and when we were nearly 
dead with laughing at it, some one madeamove, 
and we went up to Lady Blessington in the 
drawing-room. Lord Durham requested her 
ladyship to introduce him particularly to D'ls- 
raeli, (the effect of his eloquence.) I sat down 
in the corner with Sir Martin Shee, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and had a long talk 
about Allston and Harding and Cole, whose pic- 
tures he knew, and ‘somewhere in the small 
hours” we took our leave,and Proctor left me at 
my door in Cavendish street, weary, but in a 
better humour with the world than usual.” 


OLD BACHELORS. 


Abstinence from marriage, where it is dicta- 
ted by prudence, is not only commendable in 
itself as a safe-guard against individual misery, 
but is entitled to the gratitude of the public, w- 
asmuch as it is, when practised upon a * 
scale, at least in a country of the old world, t 
preservative of a nation from moral degradation 
and general distress. | 

This proposition, however, is of no weight 


bit of hearing from the lips of Miss E. P., an 
amiable young lady with whom we have had the 
honour of being acquainted for the last two and 
thirty years—namely, that “it is a great shame” 
(such are her emphatic words) for gentlemen 
who have houses of their own, and every thing 
comfortable, that they should not take wives. 
Perhaps there is a little personal feeling in the 
remark of our respected friend, seeing that, 10 
her own immediate neighbourhood, there are 
several middle-aged men with capital domestic 
establishments—fit for the accommodation of a 
family every one of them—who yet, year after 
year, live dreamily on in single comfortlessness, 
apparently unobservant that there are ladies in 
the same predicament, almost next door, whom 
they might at once render happy, and them- 
selves too, if they only would think of proposité 
a union of their respective places of residence. 

Personal, or not personal, the remark is just: 
we do think it “a great shame” that some re 
spectable persons of our acquaintance, be- 
tween the 


seized upon it as an autograph, and immediately 


ages of thirty and forty, not to spea 
little older, should confine to them- 


of a few a 


against another which we have been in the ha- 
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selves the enjoyment, such as itis, of a houseand (case. Methinks your quotation is somewhat in- 


fortune every way comfortable, when they at 
once might increase infinitely their own happi- 
ness, and also that of others, if they would only 
open their eyes to the situation of such young 
ladies as our friend Miss E. P., and obey the 
grand scripture injunction, which commands 


them to love their neighbours as themselves. It 


is truly provoking to see men of this kind pre- 
tending to think themselves happy with their 


starved beef-steak dinners, and their furniture 


unconscious of ever having been deranged or 
rumpled by children, all the time that their 
hearts secretly confess, and every other person 
knows, how deficient they are in all that gives a 
real charm to existence. 

Like the most of wrong things, resolute celi- 
bacy of this kind arises from want of sense: the 
old bachelor is simply a man who does not see 
human life in a 1'ght point of view, and has no 
foresight of the future. He has perhaps had a 
hard struggle with fortune in his early years, 
and, never having been able to get over the 
fright which poverty gave him in his youth, 
thinks, even in the midst of plenty, and while 
life is advancing to its meridian, that, so far from 
having any thing to spare for wife or for child, 
he is hardly sure of his own wants being sup- 
plied for the remainder of his days. The hearts 
of some men become quite hardened by the pru- 
dential maxims upon which they have acted, 
and which, like the old fortresses of our native 
country, survive long after there is any occasion 
forthem. Then there is another set—children 
of fortune—men who have been wandering 
about all their days, till, in the words of a quaint 
writer, “they almost forget what a home is.” 
These, of course, let them settle when they like, 
or where they like, have an absolute difficulty in 
comprehending theidea of matrimony, and even 
if they would understand it, would fear to tie 
themselves down, lest they should some day 
hereafter, take it into their head to go out a 
voyage to Vera Cruz, and be a little bothered 
with “ the childer.”’ Others are prevented from 
marrying by lending too serious attention to 
those silly — about matrimony, which 
are occasionally the subject of sportive conver- 
sation—such, for instance, as the chance of a 
scolding wife, or of children who turn out ill, 
and so torth—as if any venture in this life were 
assured against a risk of some kind or other. 
There is still another and larger class, whom 
We shall first describe, and then show how plain 
a tale will put them down. 

This class may be called the Jacobin Bache- 
ors. They repudiate matrimony as a_ thing 
calculated to impair their personal liberty. 

ive us, they ory’ the freedom, the indepen- 
dence, of a single life. None of your chains for 
Ws. We are the hearty boys, who despise all 
petticoat government. We must be sole mo- 
larchs of ourselves and have nobody whatso- 


ever to exert the least control over our actions. 
remain 


——free as nature first made man, 
€ the base laws of servitude began, 
And wild in woods the noble savage ran. 


Stop a aro gentlemen, and let us consider your | 


felicitous. The noble savage who ran so wildly 
through these primitive forests long since de- 
generated into peat-moss, was a person, Ict it al- 
ways be kept in mind, without breeches. Nota 


‘rag of toggery had he of any kind, nor a house 


to shelter him, and his freedom consisted in a 
rong ra to knock every other naked rascal 
ike himself on the head if he could, always 


with the understanding that he was also to be © 


knocked on the head, whenever any other body 
had the courage or strength to do so. These 
gentlemen have found a convenience in submit- 
ting to certain laws and rules, which, no doubt, 
trench dreadfully on freedom, but, at the same 
time, conduce much to comfort. In short, men 
have submitted to the bondage of society. N ow, 
what is matrimony but one of those salutary re- 
straints which sensible people in general have 
agreed to submit to,in order to increase their 
mutual happiness? There may be a wild mo- 


mentary pleasure in an unlimited indulgence of 
the will, butif it be not reasonable and innocent, 


itis only momentary. The servitude is incur- 
red, through an impulse of the reason, in order 
that our pleasure may be prolonged and pro- 
tected. Thus matrimony becomes a “ linked 


sweetness long drawn out,’ while there never — 


can be any thing but an irrational and visionary 
happiness in the sense that we are free from it. 
Always remember that freedom is not in itself a 
good—it is only a means of good; and that, in 
cases where it produces a sensible benefit, it is 
to be appreciated, but in no other. If an ex- 
emption from matrimonial control produced 
either a general or an individual] good, we would 
say, by all means give not thy soft heart to wo- 
man. But this is not the case. An universal 
exemption from matrimony would make the 
world a wilderness—a particular case of it 
makes a manadesert. It is an evil in every 


way it can be taken. What, then, is the use © 


of the abstract freedom, if it be not attended 
with any of the benefits of freedom? The 
whole is obviously a mistake of the means for 
the end; and the Jacobin Bachelors, we suspect, 
only fear those unseen chains which love im- 
poses, because they are themselves fond of rule. 

Messieurs the Bachelors have several other 
fallacies. and as we are resolved to leave them 
not a leg to stand upon, we shall tumble the 
whole of those down one after the other. As 
part of the preceding fallacy about freedom, 
they conceive that there must be something 


-irksome, if not almost impossible, in the constan- 


cy which matrimony requires as one of its cardi- 
nalrules. We know the slipperiness and vagran- 
cy of our own minds, aay they very cunningly, 
and we really cannot deliberately undertake a 
solemn obligation which we know we would 
soon break. 

Now, this is a mere hypocritical shift, for, in- 
stead of there being any natural tendency toin- 
constancy in men, there is an almost insur- 
mountable disposition to constancy; insomuch 
that they are almost as certain to be constant to 
what is bad, as whatis good. Constancy for- 
sooth! 

Fallacy the second is an idea they have, or 
pretend to have (for many of their arguments 
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are only assumed,) that, by keeping clear of 
matrimony, they avoid all care, expense, and 
ee: respecting the next generation, 
and secure an equable and certain happiness in 
life, even toits close. Poor, unhappy men! itis 
little they know of the way in which affairs are 
really torun hereafter. In regard to the first 
expectation, we would just ask if any one ever 
knew an old bachelor who was not burdened 
some way or other with children? Are they not 
sure, just in proportion to their own childlessness, 
to have brothers and sisters who bring whole le- 
gions of children into the world—which chil- 
ren regularly are cantoned out in alternate lots 
upon their bachelor uncle, partly to relieve the 
press of matter at home, and partly from a be- 
nevolent desire to provide him with a. 


_ wherewithal to cheer his solitary parlour? 


not * our uncle” appealed to on every occasion 
of extraordinary expense, such as the fitting out 
of one of us for India, and the putting another 
of us to college to study medicine, and so forth? 
And does he not thus in the long-run dissipate 
as much of his hard-earned gains as if he had 
children of his own—’n which case, moreover, 
he would have had a little more of the honour to 
console him for the cost? No, no; tell us not of 
the saving of bachelorship. One way or another, 
the expense of rearing the next generation is 
pretty well allocated over society. | 


But old bachelors are not suffered to escape 


with simply providing for a troop of nephews 
and nieces; they very frequently become the 
prey of their servants, who consider their pro- 
perty as fairly liable to spoilation in every pos- 
sible shape. Where is the old bachelor—the 
man who perhaps abstained from marriage to 
escape being ruled—who is not wholly ruled, 
three-quarters tormented, and at least half plun- 
dered by a Jenny. or a Betty, or a Mary—some 
old withered female domestic, who knows his 
cue, and manages him accordingly? No, no;it 
is allstuff to talk of there being any saving, or any 
defence against being ruled in old bachelorhood. 
lf bachelors knew their own interests in time, 
they would in reality marry in self-defence. 
Finally, as to their assurance of happiness to 
the very close of life, nothing could S more 
wilfully absurd. If happiness depend alone 
upon wealth—which it notoriously does not— 
ihen it mght be secured. But happiness de- 
pends upon the cultivation of the social affec- 
tions, so far as it depends on any thing earthly ; 
and this is the very point which the bachelor has 
neglected. While more prudent menmade pro- 
vision in middle life for the necessity of age, by 
rearing an attached and honourable offspring, 
who at last become a hedge of shelter around 
him, the poor timid unforseeing bachelor thought 
that, because he was now contented to enjoy 
wealth, he would always be so; and, according- 
ly, he goes on inastate of declared rebellion 
against nature till, at length, when it is too late, 
he finds himself exposed on the common of so- 
ciety, unable to comfort himself with his gold, 
and totally destitute of what alone could comfort 
him—a possession which gold could once have 
cheaply bought, if he had only had the heart to 
disburse it. Such is the latter part of the pre- 
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courted by insincere friends, or at least friends 
in whose sincerity there can be no confidence— 
without it, only the more fully exposed to all the 
evils of poverty. 


GOETHE’S ADVENTURE WITH His 
DANCING MASTER'S DAUGHTER, 


FROM HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY, | 

Whilst 1 employed myself in various studies 
and researches I did not neglect the pleasures in- 
cident to youth. At Strasburg every day and 
hour offers to sight the magnificent monument 
of the Minister, and to the ear the movements 
and music of the dance. My father himself had 
given my sister and me our first lessons in this 
art. e had learned the grave minute from 
him. The solos and pas-de-deaux of the French 
theatre, whilst it was with us at Frankfort, had 

iven me a greater relish for the pleasures of 

ancing, but, from the unfortunate termination 
of my love affair with Margaret, 1 had entirely 
neglected it. The taste revived in me at Stras- 
burg. OnSundays,and holydays, joyous troops, 
met for the purpose of dancing, were to be seen 
in all directions. There were little balls in all 
the country houses and nothing was talked of but 
the brilliant routs expected in the winter. I was 
therefore apprehensive of finding myself out of 
a element in company, unless I qualified my- 
self to figure as a dancer, and I accordingly 
took lessons of a master recommended by one 
of myfriends. He was atrue Freneh character, 
cold and polished. He taught with care, but 
without pedantry. As I had already.had some 
practice, he was not dissatisfied with me. 

He had two daughters who were both pretty. 
and the elder of whom was not twenty. They 
were both good dancers. This circumstance 
greatly facilitated my progress, for the awk- 
wardest scholar in the Bade must soon have be- 
come a passable dancer with such agreeable 
partners. They were both extremely amiable; 
they spoke only French, I endeavoured to ap- 


and 1 had the good fortune to please them. Their 
father did not seem tu have many scholars, and 
they lived very much alone. They several times 
asked me to stay and converse after my lesson. 
which I very readily did. I was much pleased 
with the younger one; the manners of both were 
very becoming; the elder, who was at least as 


much, although she took more pains to do so.— 
At the hour of my lesson she was always ready 
to be my partner, and she frequently prolonged 
thedance. The younger, although she behaved 
in a friendly manner towards me, kept a greater 
distance, and her father had to cajJl her to take 
her sister’s place. a 
One evening, after the dance, | was goile 
to lead the elder one to the apartment, but she 
detained me. ‘Let us stay here awhile, sal 
she, “my sister, I must own to you, is at this mo- 
ment engaged with a fortune-teller, who 1s g1V- 
ing her some intelligence from the cards respect: 


tended happiness of a single life—with wealth, 


mane absent lover, a youth extremely attach 
to Emily, and in whom all her hopes are place¢. 


pear neither awkward nor ridiculous to them, — 


handsome as her sister, did not please me % | 
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eart,” continued she, “is free; I suppose 1 
My afte see the gift of it despised.” On this 
subject I paid her some compliments. ‘* You 
may.” said I,‘ consult the oracle, and then you 
will know what to expect. I have a mind to 
consult it likewise: I shall be glad to ascertain 
the merit of an art in which | have never had 
much confidence.” As soon.as she assured me 
the operation was ended, I led her into the room. 
We found her sister in good humour, she behav- 
more friendly manner than usual. Sure,as 
sheseemed to be, of herabsent lover, she thought 
there was no harm in showing some attentions 
‘o her sister’s, for in that light she regarded me. 
We engaged the fortune-teller, by the promise 
of a handsome recompense, to tell the elder of 
the young ladies and me our fortunes also. After 
all the usual preparations and ceremonies, she 
shuffled the cards for this beautiful girl: but hav- 
ing carefully examined them, she stopped short, 
and refused to explain herself. ‘I see plainly,” 
said the younger of the girls, who was already 
partially initiated into the mysteries of this kind 
of magic, ‘* there is something unpleasant which 
you hesitate to tell my sister.” The other sister 
turned pale, but recovering herself, entreated 
the sybil to tell her all she had seen in the cards 
without reserve. The latter, after a deep sigh, 


told her that she loved, but was not beloved in 


return; that a third stood between her and her 
beloved; with several other tales of the same 
kind. The embarrassment of the poor girl was 
visible. ‘Let us see whether asecond trial will 
be more fortunate,’ said the old woman, again 
shufling and cutting the cards, but it was still 
worse this time. She wished to make a third trial, 
inthe hopes of better success, but the inquisitive 
faironecould bear it no longer, and burst intoa 
flood of tears. Her beautiful bosom was violently 
agitated. She turned her back upon us and ran 
into the next room. 1 knew not what to do; in- 
clination detained me with her sister, compas- 
sion urged me to follow the afflicted one. ‘“‘Con- 
sole Lucinda,” said the former; ‘‘ go to her.”— 
“How can] console her,” said I, ‘‘without show- 


| tgher the least signs of attachment? I should 


be cold and reserved. Is this the moment to be! 
Come with me yourself.’ “I know not,’ replied 
Emily, “ whether my presence would be agree- 
able to her.’ We were, however, going in to 
speak to her, but we found the door bolted. In 
vain we, knocked, called, and entreated Lucin- 
da; to answer“ Let us leave her to herself,” said 
Emily; she will see noone.” What cwuld I do? 
(paid the fortune-teller liberally for the harm she 
nad done us, and withdrew. 

I durst not return to the sisters the next day. 

Qn the third day Emily sent to desire me to 
come to them without fail. I went accordingly. 

owards the end of the lesson Emily anpeniod : 
ed so much grace, and the father declared he 
— hever seen a handsomer couple dancing in 
isroom. After the lesson, the father went out, 
and I enquired for Lucinda. ‘She is in bed,” 
“ve Emily, ‘‘ but do not be uneasy; when she 
uinks herself ill, she suffers the less from her 
“‘ictions ; and whatever she may say, she has 
0 inclination to die, it is only her passion that 
Last night she declared to me 


| 


A63 


she should certainly sink under her grief this 
time, and desired that, when she should be near 
her end, the ungrateful man who had gained her 
heart, for the purpose of ill-treating her should 
be brought to her.” “I cannot reproach myself 
with having given her aay reason to imagine 
me in love with her,”’ [ exclaimed, “ I know one 
who can very well testify in my favour on this 
occasion.” ‘I understand you,” answered Em- 
ily. ‘‘It is necessary to come to a resolution to 
spare us all much vexation. Will you take it 
ill if I entreat you to give over your lessons ?— 
My father says you have now no further occa- 
sion for them; and that you know as much as a 
young man has occasion to know for his amuse- 
ment.” “ And is it you Emily, who bid me banish 
myself from your presence?’ ‘“ Yes, but not 
merely of wy own accord. Listen to me, after 
you left us the day before yesterday, I made the 
fortune-teller cut the cards for you; the same 
fortune appeared thrice, and more clearly each 
time. You were surrounded by friends, by great 
lords,—in short, by all kinds of happiness and 
pleasure: you did not want for money ; women 
were at acertain distance from you, my poor 
sister, in particular, remained afar off. Ano- 
ther was nearer to you, and I will not conceal 
from you that I think it was myself. After this 
confession you ought not to take my advice 
amiss. I have promised my heart and hand to 
an absent friend, whom I have hitherto loved 
above all the world. Whata situation would be 
yours, between two sisters, one of whom would 
torment you with her passion, the other with her 
reserve; and all this for nothing, for a momentary 
attachment; for even had we not known who 
you are, and the hopes you have, the cards 
would have informed us. Farewell,’ added she, 
leading me to the door, ‘“‘and since it 1s the last 
last time we shall see each other, accept a mark 
of friendship which I could not otherwise have 
given you.” At these words she threw her arms 
round my neck, and gave me a kiss in the most 
tender manner. 

At the same instant a concealed door opened. 
and her sister, in a pretty morning undress, 
rushed towards us, and exclaimed, ‘* You shall 
not be the only one totake leave of him.” Emily 
let me go. Lucinda embraced me, and held me 
closely to her bosom. Her beautiful black hair 
caressed my face. She remained for some time 
in this situation,and thus had I found myself be- 
tween two sisters in the very distressing predica- 
ment that Emily had warned me of. At length - 
Lucinda, quitting her hold of me, fixed her eyes 
on me with a serious air, and then walking up 
and down the room with hurried — at 
length threw herself upon a sofa. Emily ap- 

roached her, but Lucinda pushed her back.— 
Then commenced a scene which I still recollect 
with pain. It was not a theatrical one, there was 
but two much truth in the passion of this young 
and lively Frenchwoman. 

Lucinda overwhelmed her sister with re- 
proaches. ‘ This,” said she, “is not the first 
heart favourably disposed towards me, that you 
have deprived me of. It was the same with that 
absent friend whom you drew into your snares 
before my eyes! You have now robbed me of 
this one, without relinquishing the other. How 
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464 300KS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT—SUN-FLOWER AND LILLY, 


many more will you take from me? [am frank 
and artless; people think they know me well, 
and therefore they neglect me. You are calm 
and dissembling; they think to find something 
wonderful in you; but your outward form covers 
a cold and selfish heart, which only seeks vic- 
tims.”’ 
Emily had seated herself near her sister, she 
remained silent. Lucinda, growing warmer, en- 


tered into particulars to which it did not become | 


me to listen. Emily endeavoured to pacify her, 
and made me a sign to retire. But jealousy has 


the eyes of Argus; and this sign did not escape 


Lucinda’s notice. She arose and came towards 
me, looked me in the face with a pensive air, 
and said, *I know youare lost tome. I renounce 
all pretension to you; but as to you, sister, he 
shall no more be yoursthan mine.” Saying this, 
she embraced me again, pressed my face to hers 
and repeatedly joined her lips to mine. “ And 
now,’ she cried, “dread my malediction. Woe on 
woe, eternal woe to her who shall press those 
lips after me! ' Embrace him nowif you dare.— 
I am sure that heaven has heard me. And you, 
sir, retire without delay.” 
I did not wait fora repetition of the command; 
-and I left them with a resolution never more to 
set foot in a house where I had innocently done 
so much mischief. 


The following is a curious register of the names 
and order of the books in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which appeared some years since, in the Lat- 
ter Day Luminary :—Boston Journal. . | 


NAMES AND ORDER OF THE BOOKS OF 
P THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The great Jehovah speaks to us, 

In Genesis and Exodus, 

Leviticus, and Numbers, see, 

Followed by Deuteronomy, 

Joshua and Judges sway the land, 

Ruth gleans a sheaf with trembling hand ; 

Samuel, and numerous Kings, appear, 

Whose Chronicles we wondering hear. 
Ezra, and Nehemia, now, | 

Esther, the beauteous mourner, show ; 

Job speaks in sighs, David in psalins, 

The Proverbs teach to scatter alms; 

Ecclesiastes, then comes on, 

And the sweet Song of Solomon. 

Isaiah, Jeremiah, then, 

With Lamentations, takes his pen; 

Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea’s lyres, 

Swell Joel, Amos, Obadiah’s— 

Next Jonah, Micah, Nahum, come, 

And lofty Habakkuk finds room; 

While Zephaniah, Hagzgi, calls. 

Wrapt Zechariah builds his walls— 

And Malachi, with garments rent, 

Conclude the ancient. ‘Testament. 


NAMES AND ORDER OF THE BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


rican eon Luke and John wrote the life of their 
ord, 

Tke Acts, what Apostles accomplish, record; 

Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, hear, 

What Philippians, Colossiais, Thessalonians revere, 
Timotheus, Titus, Philemon, precede 

The epistle which Hebrews most gratefully read; 
James, Peter, and Jonn, with the short letter Jude, 
The rounds of divine Revelation conclude. 


| I always awake 


A dialogue between the Sunflower and Lilly of tip 
| Valley. 

The following pretty lines from the Danbury Ga. 
zette, (Conn.) evince a rare precocity and fine vein oj 
poetry that may bud into rich blossoms. They were 
written by a young lady of Hartford, aged only 15: 

FLOWER. 
Good morning, friend Lilly ; come open your eyes, 
For now I assure you ’tis alter sunrise. 

“LILLY. 

Is it morning my friend? ‘Then it cannot be clear. 
For if it is sun-rise, "tis very dark here. 

SUN FLOWER. 
"Tis a clear summer’s morn, and no cloudscan be sex); 
The air is quite calm, and the sky is serene, 

All nature is now most delightlully fair— 

You had better awake these enjoyinents to share, Or, 
LILLY. 4 

I am awake friend, but ’tis dark as the night, gs 

And I cannot perceive here the least ray of light. , Ft 


SUN FLOWER. 
"Tis because you are down with your face to the 
ground, 
That you see not the light diffused all around. 
You nan wie your head: One would think you 
ame | 


@8 | a 
While 1 for my beauty and boldness am famed. cy 
LILLY. 
Ashamed, my friend sun flower? You jndge not aright. ae 
For my robe as you sce, is innocent white: 2 
{ have nothing of which I’at ashamed, as you said, | 
Bat ’tis modesty sure, makes me hang down my head. ae 
SUN FLOWER. | 7 
What a favor and blessing it is to be tall, | | * 
To behold all around and look down uponall: 


Every movement of man is spread out to my view 
White all big employments are hidden trom you, 


| And what a fair prospect 1 always command 


Of the blue rolling sea, and the wide spreading land. 


LILLY. | 
Your much boasted height affords pleasure ‘tis rue, 
Yet it still is attended with evil to you; 
For whenever the school-boy is wandering aboat, 
With how little trouble he singles you out, 
And if ever your face is once met by his eyes, 
He always is certain to make you his prize: 
Now I’msure that my life would be nothing but dread, . 
Were I always in danger of losing my head. € 


SUN FLOWER. 
When Aurora comes forth in her colors of gold, 
fam always the pe her fair face to behold, 
ong before it is morn, 
And early | watch the beginning of dawn ; ea 
But whenever you’re sought, you are sure to,be found 
With the meanest of weeds that encumber the ground. 


LILLY. 
‘The weeds you despise are a blessing to me, 
From the cold winds of winter 1 always am free, — 
Weeds shield my shght form from the sun’s scorcting 


ray, 
When without them J quickly should wither away ; i 
But you have no shelter for your slender form, | iy 
You are always exposed to the sun and the storm. 

Your pleasures are transient, they never can last, A\ 
With the lapse of one summer your glory 1s past, : 
The cold, dreary winter you cannot outlive, : 
And when spring returns you can never revive; t 
But the pleasure of lite which 1 humbly enjoy, i 
‘I'he cold, dreary winter can never destroy, 
For them I look forward with hope to the Spring ee, 


And anticipate what its appearance will bring, 
And when it arrives with its life giving dew, 
I put forth my green leaves and begin life anew 
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466 THE RECALL. 
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Come, thou long-parted’ one, Back to thy home. When the bright 
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THE RECALL. 


foam, thou long part..edone, Back to thy home! 
| | | | 
| 


Second Verse. 


Music is sorrowful, 
Since thou art gone— 
Sisters are mourning thee, 
Come to thine own! 
Hark! the home-voices call 
Back to thy rest; 


Come to thy father’s hall— 
Thy mother’s breast ! 

O’er the far blue mountain, 
O’er the white sea foam, 

Come, thou long-parted one, 


‘Back to thy home! 


Trick or A Consjurer.—A dreadful acci- 
jent occurred at-Arnstadt on the 10th of November. 
On that day, Linsky, the celebrated legerdemain per- 
former, im the presence of the family of Prince 
Schwartzburg Sondershauser, gave a grand exhibition, 
in which he distinguished himself by an extraordinary 
display-of his art. Six soldiers trom the garrison 
were introduced, to fire with the ball cartridges at 


They were, however, instructed in biting the cartridge 
‘o bite off the ball and keep it in the mouth, as they 
vad been shown how to do on a rehearsal. Madame 
Linsky was for a time unwilling to perform the part 
allotted to her in this trick; but by the persuasion of 
ner husband, she was induced to consent. ‘The sol- 


| ‘bers, who were drawn up before the company, took 


aimat Madame Linsky and fired. Fora moment af- 
ter the firing she remained standing upright, but the. 


F uextmoment she sunk ‘down, saying, “Dear husband, 


{amshot.””. One of the musket balls which had not 


f deen bitten off, passed quite through her abdomen. 
} (he unfortunate woman never spoke another word, 
} and died the second day after she received the wound. 


Many of the spectators fainted, and the horror of the 
scene has given a shock to the reason of Linsky. 
‘was, indeed, a spectacle which might have uoman- 


ted the most firm, It is to be hoped that this event 
will serve as a warning to all conjurers, as well as to 


he spectators of their tricks, who usually show too 
‘considerate a confidence in the art of the performer, 
hot only with respect to cases of risk of life, but to 
eer practices of a dangerous nature.—Aust, Obser. 


Inecdote of Judge Taunton —His Lordship was 
very quick and smart at repartee. One of the neatest 
specimens of his talent in this department occurred at 
~ambers not long since. An attorney applied to en- 
‘ge a rue for some purpose. Itwas granted. The 
»PPosing. attorney observed that in the whole course 
ot his experience he had never heard of a rule being 
‘alarged-under such circumstances.—“ I shall have 
‘ie pleasure then,” said the judge, “ of enlarging the 


‘we and your experience at the same time.” 


MaTeRNAL ATTACHMENT.—A. celebrated preacher 


‘named Bucoiz, who resided at Hasmark, in Hungary, 


had occasion to go.to the village of Emperies, distant 
about twenty English miles from his own place of 
abode. He travelled on foot, and took with him a 
small terrier slut, then in the last week ot her preg- 
nacy. After having been detained several days at 


_Emperies by floods, he was compelled to return home 
Madame Linsky, the young wife of the conjurer. | 


without his dog, which in the mean time had brought 
forth a litier of five puppies—He had not been in the 
house an hour, when, to his surprise, the slut came in 
bearing a puppy in her mouth, which she carefully 
placed upon the mat where she ordinarily lay, and im- 
mediately rushed: out of the house again on the road 
to Emperies. In the space of twenty-four hours, she 
went and returned four times more, on each occasion 
bringing home a puppy in her mouth. It is hardly ne- 
cessary to’state that the puppies were quite dead as the 
mother brought them into the house. As the poor 
creature laid the last puppy upon the mat, she could 
scarcely stand for wearineers; whined and trembled, 
looking upon her dead puppies, and after walking once 
or twice ronnd the mat, she laid herself down beside 
them and died in a few minutes. In 24 hours the ani- 
mal had run about 180 miles. | 


Scene in a School Room.—* Jem,” said the master’ 
“vou were not in school yesterday.” 

“ No, sir, Here’s ’scuse mother sent ye ;” at thesame 
time holding out a slipot paper on which were written 
the following seemingly  paieoonns hieroglyphics :— 

cept atom to goa taturing.” 

“ Well, Jem,” said the master, after examining it tor 
some time,“ what did you do yesterday ?” | 

Dug taters !” 

“Oh yes Kept at home to go potatocing.”’— 
Worcester Pal. 


A lady reading from a newspaper the announce- 
ment of amarriage between a Mr. Lion anda Miss 
Lamb, a friend observed, “ There is one prophecy ac- 
complished, the lion and the lamb shall lie down to- 
gether.” 
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THRILLING SCENE. 


Captain Chamier, in his last novel—* The most Un- 
fortunate Man in the World’”’—describes the following 
butchery of an English crew that actually befel the 
St. Helena schooner, when taken by the Spanish pi- 
rates. The narrator, then a lad, with Waters, a sai- 
lor, was providentally concealed in the maintop; from 
whence they watched the progress of the pirates on 
deck as they proceeded in the work of cold blooded 
murder : 

“T saw one remaining Spaniard, who was left dead 
on the deck; and I beheld one of our men—it was 
the cooper—goaded on at the point of the pirates’ 
daggers to where the corpse was lying; they liited the 
dead to an erect position, and enfolding the neck 
ot our man in the still supple arms of the Spaniard, 
lashed the hands of the cooper around the back of 
the Spaniard, and goading the victim with their swords, 
shouting a maddening yell; they laughing and singing 
as they turned them around, they conveyed the unre- 
sisting cooper to the gangway, and calling out, “Abios, 
amigo, mio,” pushed him towards the side; his foot 
caught a coil of rope, which in the scuffle had been 
kicked to that situation, the balance was lost, and the 
living and the dead fell head foremost iiito the ocean. 
Not a cloud darkened the sun when such a rufhan 
murder was committed ; no thunder roared, to mani- 
fest God’s awtul displeasure at this infernal deed; but a 
shout of joy followed the consummation of the act, 
and a hellish laugh was the burial service of the dead. 

I looked up at Waters; his blanched face, his pale 
lips, his trembling figure, indicated his worst appre- 
hensions; he did not dare articulate a word, but kept 
hts trembling finger on his mouth, to warn me of my 
danger, and the necessity of silence. It was nowa 
dead calm; and the sun went down in all its glory, as 
if it smiled upon the deed; there was scarcely a cloud 
to darken the heavens, and already in the east, the 
stars had begun to shine; above us all was still and 
hushed, all nature seemed to smile; below, the drunk- 
en riots of the murderous pirates broke the silence 
of the evening, and the ineffectual struggle of some of 
our men, as they resisted the endeavors of the Span- 
iards to force them on deck, was the prelude to other 
deeds of murder. 

‘I'wo more victims were brought up and lashed to- 
gether; these were tied back to back; one seemed 
anxious to close his career and jump overboard; the 
other, still clinging to the remnant of a miserable ex- 
istence, or feartul from his numerous crimes to meet 
his fate, strenuously opposed the efforts of his com. 
rade. The Spaniards laughed at the struggle; and as 
either party came near, wounded them with their 
swords, and goaded them towards the gangway; at 
last he that was most resolute gave a sudden plunge, 
and both were in the water. en it was that the 
diabolical feelings of the pirates were most excited; 
both endeavored to swim, and for a few minutes the 
succeeded; but as they neared the ship, the rope whic 
an apparently friendly hand had offered to their suc- 
cor was withdrawn, or only the wet end aliowed to 
touch their hands, when it was jerked from their hold, 
and they were again lefttothe grave—into which they 
ultimately descended, after a more than human exer- 
tion to ofing to the faithless succor. | 

The next that was brought on deck was Captain 
Smith. His son leaped up immediately and clung to 
him with all the strong hold of affection. The Cap- 
tain knew his end was come, and looked at the Capt. 
of the felucca, who had nearly fallen under his arm, 
and who was now unconcernedly smoking a segar, 
appealing for pity in regard to his son; as for himself, 
he seemed quite prepared to meet his fate, and ap- 
proached the gangway with a fearless unconcern. 

I'he youth riveted his arms round his tather’s neck, 


THRILLING SCENE—TO THE LADIES. 


and cried out with all the excited feelings of a | 
who could not reconcile himself to inevitable death 
“Oh, save me! father!” cried the poor half distracted 
creature ; “save me from these men! what are the 
rufhans a going to do with us?” At this moment 
some of the eagey tore young Smith from his father 
and walked him to the Captain of the felucca, who 
running his quick eye over the pale face of the young. 
ster, shook his head, puffed out a long line of the 
smoke, and on giving a glance at one of his men tho 
youngster was released, and again ran into his father’s 
arms. Smith made no resistance as the pirates lashed 
his son to him; the affrighted boy screamed mos 
dreadfully, imploring his father to save him for hismo. 
ther’s sake; he endeavored to kneel down, and held 
his hands, which were left free, in the manner of Slip. 
plication. ‘The father never shed a tear, but looked 
undaunted and undismayed; and yet he seemed to lin, 
ger on the deck, like one who would willingly have liy. 
ed, if only for hisson’s sake. The lashing being com. 
pleted, the pirates, who were anxious to finish their 
work of destruction, said, ‘Via usted condios,’ and gaye 
the victims a push towards that ill fated gangway. 
“Oh, father! father! stop, stop, stop—only for one 
minute—father! only for one minute. Oh, look at 
me! I will not be awiaas oh, my poor mother’ 
oh, save me, save!’ This seemed to disconcert the 
Captain, for he stopped and seemed actually insensibje 
to the pain he must have experienced trom the appli. 
cation of a sword; he looked down upon his son’s 
face, and I thought I saw; indistinctly as [ could see. 
a tear fall. His son looked imploringly upon the 
countenance of his tather, his eye seemed to read a 
hope of escape even when it was most useless and 
most unpromising. Ah, how long we cling to hope, 
even when its rainbow has lost its brightest colors! 
how fondly we cling to the last tint although the eye 
may see it gradually fading from the view! and fer. 
vently, even at death’s gaping door, we imagine an es- 
cape ae hope glimmers even in the darkest adversity. 
‘he Captain having bent his head forward and 
kissed the forehead of his son, who was screaming 
with the worst anticipation, lifted him from the deck, 
and walking nim steadily to the gangway, Jumped into 
the water and sunk to rise no more, but as he tell we 
heard one loud scream, which the sea of eternity 
hushed for ever.” 


TO THE LADIES—SELECTED. 

There is a certain artificial polish—a common place 
vivacity, acquired by perpetually mingling in the Beav- 
Monde—which in the commerce ot the world, sup- 
plies the place of suavity of good humour, but 1s pur- 
chased at the expense of all original and sterling 
traits of character. By a mind of fashionable disc'- 
pline, the eye is taught to brighten, the lips to smile, 
and the whole: countenance to emanate with the 
semblance of friendly welcome, while the bosom 3s 


unwarmed by a single spark of genuine kindness, OF | 


good will. ‘This simulation may be admired by the 
connoisseur of human character as perfection ol 
art, but the heart is not to be deceived by the supert- 


cial allusion: it turns with delight to the timid, retinng | 


fair-one whose smile is the smile of nature, whose 


blush isthe soft suffusion of delicate sensibility, and | 
whose affections a by the chilling eflects 0! | 


dissipation, glow with all the tenderness and pu- 
rity of artless youth. Her’s is a singleness of mind, 


a native innocence of manners and a sweet timidity | 


that steal insensibly upon the heart, and lead it a wil- 
ling captive. ‘Though venturing occasionally among 
the fairy haunts of pleasure, she shrinks from the 
broad glare of notoriety, and seems to seek her re 
among her friends, even from the admiration of the 
world. AGNES. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. | 


A pums Conscrence.—Not long since a man named 
Peter was arrested in this city, fur having stolen a 
«jm of money from a trunk. Peter stoutly persisted 
in his innocence. One of his inquisitors, however, 
ressing his hand upon his breast, appealed to him, 
‘Peter is’nt there something in here that tells you, you 
have taken the money?’ * Faith, sir,’ rephed Peter, 
‘there’s nothing in here but some porridge they gave 
me this morning before 1 left the jail, and that your 
honor knuws can’t spake.’ Upon the examination, the 
oroof came stronger and stronger against Poor Peter, 
when he at length burst out. ‘Faith, and I don’t know 
but 1 may as well confess it, for I see you are deter- 
mined to prove it upon me at any rate.”—Providence 
Journal. 


A Direct Yankee Answer.—The following conver- 
sation took place not long since in one of the fishing 
towns on the coast of New England: 


y. “Good morning, uncle Obed.” 
ne “ Morning, morning, Squire Walker. 
at | “Have you got any eels this morning? 
bie “Who was out eeling last night ?” : 
se “T don’t know, n’t I—a good many on us,” | 
hi. “Well, L wish you would tell me some one in par- 
1's ticnlar—I want to get a mess of eels this morning.” 
“Well, let me see—there was what’s-hisname, 
he ‘jong with who-is’t-there-in-the-boat, had what-d’ye- 
la call-him’s eel spear—ihey got ten or twelve dozen, and 
nd they are the only ones I knew, by gosh.” 

a} A Merchant who deals in Spirits.—In a country 
ve | sore, not filty miles from our capitol, a few days since, 
ie a customer (who sips a little now and then for the sto- 
nee — sake,) called, when the following dialogue en- 
sued : 
a Customer.— Mr. --— , do you keep spirits to sell ? 
ing’ | Merchant.—{ With a visage unusually long for one 
at his profession)— Yes, sir ; how much will you have? 
a ~(at he same time taking the fine cream-colored jug 
pr trom the hand of his customer, and passing teuwards 


the back store.) 


Unususlly elated with this reply) —Two quarts, 

Mr, —-, but what kind is it? . 
M.—( Maintaining his gravity)—-Turpentine! 
C.—Iindeed, have you no other?—(imm: diately 

lace changing the longitude of his visage, and seizing at 
nati. ‘he handle of his favorite, whose litle, modest, round 

su mouth was already open to receive the lubrication.) 

pur- “None!” replied the merchant, which completed the 
ling disappointment, and had the effect of ejecting the cus- 
discl- tomer and his jug trom the store torthwith.— Wood- 
‘mile: Nock, Vt. Whig. 

of a Sermon Delivered near Litchfield.— 
OF Trom an old Work.]—You that have ears to hear, 
yy the ‘yes lO See, tongues to taste, throa’s to swallow,draw 
Ol near [ say,and pick up the crumbsI shail scatter 
uperfi ‘hong ye; the crumbs ot comfort wherewith ye must 
tiring 'e crammed, until ye become chickens of grace, and 
cooped up in the evop of righteousness. It your 
y, and farts areas hard as Suffolk cheese or a Norfolk 
ts 01 tumplin, my discourse shall beat them, as it were, 
id. pul ‘pon a cobler’s laps'one, until they became as soft as 
mind i Toasted apple, and evenas soltasa custard, and 
‘midity Melt within ye like a narrow pudding. Do you know 
= wih what trade Adam was? It youdon’t, Pll tell you. Why, 
amon Bien was a planter, for he planted the Garden of 
ym the et. Now, do youknow what was the first thing 


, oan Set in his garden. Ho ho, you don’t, know don’t 
of the Chen wall tell you—his foot! His foot, Tsay, was 
Adam set inhis garden. But he could 


| 
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not keep it there; no, no, no,he could not keep it there, 
for Luciter came behind him, tripped up his heels, and 
tumbled him out, head and shoulders. I'll tell you a 
secret—I say Viltell you a secret. Knees were 
made before elbows. For the beasts of the field were 
made befure man, and they have no elbows at all; 
therefore, down on your matrow bones, and pray for 


mercy, else you will be turned into Beelzebub’s under _ 


ground kitchen, and made turnspits to Satan. 


Bankrupt Dividends.—The anecdote of the bar- 
ber’s failure in Wednesday’s paper reminded a friend 
to call and tell us of a loss he met with a few days 
since by the failure of a professional polisher of boots. 
The discipleof Day & Martin had his only change pair 
of snow-tracke's in possession, for the purpose of 
“ gibin’ on *em de reel shine ;” but as they did not ap- 
pear at his door in due time in the morning, be put on 
yesterday’s dull pair and found his way to the shop ot 
Cuffee Brush, which wus as fast asa door-nail could 
make it. Cuff, however, showed the dark of his coun- 
tenance through a broken pane, and said, 

“Good mornin’, mas-<a.” 

“Open the door, Cuff.” 

. Oh, massa, I berry sorry 1 can’t admit your ho- 
nor. 

“Can’t—why not?” 

“Why, [ met misfortin, and have been ’bliged to 
turn bankrupt.” | 

“ Ah, that’s bad—how much have you failed for?” 

“Thirteen dollar sebbenty one cent, massa.” 

“ Well, hand out my boots, Cuff—make an hones: 
settlement with your crediturs, and you'll do wed 
enough.” | 

Here’s one, massa.” 

Hand along the other.” 

“OQ .no, massa, [ only pays dibbidend of fifty cen: 
on de dollar.”—Boston Tran. 


Anecdote.—A friend has handed us the following 
anecdote, which he received ina letter from Lon. 
don. Resignation of office, like death, certainly af- 
fords us the means ef avoiding some ditiiculties. 
“Sir Robert Peel went tosee His Majesty, when the 
Trish Church question was about to come before the 
Commons, and mentioned his fears that it would 
be carried against him. “ It is,” said Sir Robert, “a 
hard case upon me.” “Itis harder upon me,” said 
His Majesty, “for you can resign, Sir Robert, but I 
canno’.” 


Anecdote of the lute Emperor of Austria —During 
one of his visits to Baden, the Emperor Francis was 
walking through the streets, as was his custom, like 
a private gentleman, and accompanied only by one or 
two persons of his household. He saw a funeral ap- 
proaching: it was that cf a beggar, whom povert 
had so bereaved of friends, that no one followed his 
remains to their last resting place. This melancholy 
spectacle produced a profound impression on the Em. 
peror’s feelings. ‘Turning to the person who accom- 
panied him, he said, “ Since this poor creature has ne 
friend to see him interred, we will perform that sad 
office, and follow his remains to the grave.” [He 
walked behind the coffin, his attendants followed, and 
every one who passed, sceing the Emperor in the 
funeral train, successively ranged themselves in the 
procession. On arriving at the burial place, the Em- 
peror uncovered, and offered up a pious prayer for the 
soul of the poor beggar. The history of heroic ages 
present tew traits more sublime than this. 

The Emperor's last visit to Prague, in 1833, was 
marked by a circumstance no less honourable to hig 
feelings. His Majesty’s hours of audience were fixed, 
the same as at Vienna. One day,a poor woman was 
among the number of the suppliants. Her only 
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means of subs stance was a lute, upon which she| 
played about the streets, and which by some accident 
had been damaged. She said she could not afford to 
pay for the necessary repair, which would cost five 
florins. The Emperor gave her a purse containing 
ten. The woman looked at him with mingled grati- 
tude and surprise, and gave him to understand that she 
needed only one halt of the money. ‘“* Never mind,” 
said the Emperor, smiling, “ keep it; the lute may be 
broken again, and you will not always have me here 
to pay for repairing it.” 

The best way to be Happy.—Never sit down and 
brood over trouble of any kind. If you are vexed 
with yourself or the world, this is no way to obtain 
satisfaction. Find yourself employment, that will 
keep the mind active, and depend upon it this will 
force out unwelcome thoughts. 

Who are the poor? Are they the industrious? ‘Those 
who labor, provided their gains are small, have gen- 
erally a feeling of independence with that little akin 


W ho are the unhappy ? Are they not those who are 
inactive, and sit still and tell us,if fortune had only 
thrown this and that in their way, that they should 
have been far happier ? 

It seems to me there isa great defect in the conduct 
of the unfortunate. If we are deprived of ordinary 
resources, instead of looking round and _ substituting 
other things, are we not proneto sit down and mourn 
what we have lost? This deadens the energies, kills 


drones, when we should be working bees. 

Besides this, indolence sets fancy at work, and pre- 
sently we imagine ourselves to be in a condition, that 
we are unfit towork. We get the habit of observing 
the changes in the wind, we feel-our pulses, look at 
our tongue, and ina short time become regular dys- 
peptics. Industry then, preserves health as well as 
hiappiness, 


In a list of live Stock in New Orleans, we notice 
the following: 
“4th. Fanny, a mulattress of 16 years, speaks French 
and English; is a superior ha‘r dresser, pupil of Guil- 
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in the primer, and spell ’tater and gravy,” “ Let's hea, 
you read and spell a little.’ Here the lad read and 
spelt in the most rapid manner, “In Adam’s fal}. y 
sinned all—John 
small children, and one at the breast—t-a-t-e—tate— 


ogers burnt his steak for nine 


tater-and-grave—r-y-—tater-and-gravy !” “You inay 
take your seat, and if I hear any noise from you, | 


shall call you up and give you a flogging,” 


“Umph,” said our hero, shrugging his shoulders as 


he went to his seat, * L would’nt come though if you'd 


give me Two.’—Norfolk Adv. 


Short Sermon.—" Be sober, grave, temperate,” 
Titus, 1.9. 1, There are three companions with 
whom you should always keep on good terms—|s; 
Your Wife. 2d, Your Stomach. 3d, YourConscience. 
2. If you wish tu enjoy peace, long life, and happiness, 
preserve them by temperance; intemperance produces 
—Ilst, Domestic Misery. 2d, Premature Death. 4d. 
Infidelity. ‘To make these points clear, I refer you— 
the Newgate Calendar. 2d, To the Hospitals, 
Lunatic Asylums,and Workhouses, 3d, To the past 
experience of what you have seen, read, and sutfered 
in mind, body, and estate. DEcipE! Which 
will you choose? ‘Temperance, with happiness and 
or intemperance, with misery and premature 

eatn : 


Scene at a Bible Society’s Rooms.---¥ ou say, friend, 
that you have nota Bible? Yessir. And you have 
not the meansto purchase one? No sir. ‘The appli. 
cant is furnished, turns the Bible over and examines it 
with a look of dissatisfaction :—Oh hang it, give us 
good-un now,—the last one I got wouldn’t fetch hity 
cents! 


“ Lord! Nancy!” said a girl getting out of the stage 
the other day, at one of the factories in Lowell, “Lord! 
Nancy! you've no idee how tickled I be to see you!” 
“T guess you cant be no more tickleder than I be!” 


answered Betsey. 


liac, a good seamstress and ladies’ maid, is 2 smart, in- 
telligent, and a first rate character.” 

Let any one read the qualifications and characteris- 
ties of Fanny,and then think of her being sold at auc- 
non, 


Business and religion are queerly mingled together 
in the tollowing inscription on the sign of a Jewess 
in Baltimore, as given in the Saturday Visiter: 

Elizabeth Israel. 
| Jehovah 
Was with me, and will be. 
Cash paid for 
Second liand clothing. 


A turious wife, like a musket, may do a great deal 
of execution in her house; but then she makes a 
great noise in it at the same time. A mild wife will, 
hke an aif gun, act withas much power without be- 
‘ing heard. 

THE INQUEST. 
Poor Peter Pike is drowned, and neighbors say 
The Jury mean to sit on him to-day. 
Know’st thou what tor?” said Tom; 

~ Quoth Ned, “ No doubt 
"T'is merely done to squeeze the water out.” 


Another Scene in a School Room.—A new pupil 
entered, of whom the pedagogue inquired “Can you 
read and spell?” ‘ Yes,’ said the urchin, “ I can read 


<> 

Epitaph on a Loquacious Lady. 

Beneath this stone, a Jump of clay, 

Isabella Young, 

Who on the twenty-fourth of May, 
Began—to hold her tongue! 


that had surrounded a black fellow, for the purpose 0: 
carrying him on board of a whaling ship, “Matter!— 
matter enough,” exclaimed the delinquent. “ Press. 
sing a poor negro to get oil.” 


nists with great dignity to the other, during a dispute 
which had not been confined to words—* you have 
called me a liar and a scoundrel—you have spit in my 
face, you have strack me twice, I hope yee will no! 
rouse the sleeping lion in my breast, for 


what may be the consequence.” 


mind him of the existence of a ‘smal! out standing 


its liquidation. It was not convenient for the gentlt- 
man to remember his victim’s name, on which ge 
he begged to be enlightened. Ascertaining fat 
rejoiced in the appellation of W. rejoined, a 
is it? aye—well Mr. W. all I can say is, that I have 
made arrangements for the payment of my credito' 
according to their alphabetical precedence, . 
your name is nnfortunately W. all I can_say 18, 14 


you will most likely have to wait a long time for you’ 


money.” 


“What's the matter?” said a stranger, to a crowé 


: 
A Prorer Spirir.— Sir,” said one of two antago- 


cannot tel! 
Coot Assurance.—An acquaintance of ours woe | 
lately accosted by his tailor, who begged leave 19 Te 


account,’ and requested arrangements to be made for | 
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CneareENING Goops.—There are many persons s0 
niggardly, so tenacious of the uttermost farthing, or 
so habituated to look for bargains in every thing they 
buy, that if they have but a sixpenny purchase to 
make, they will travel from one end of the city to the 
other cheapening the article, and lose more time and 
wear out more shvoe-leather than twenty such. pur- 
chases are worth. Indeed, some persons are such 
prodigious sticklers at a bargain, that if the price ot 


a an article be but a cent, they will want it tor half a 
one; and if it be half a cent, they will want it for two 
mills and a half. 

” One of these persons, who may be called a cheap- 

h ener of goods par excellence, the other day, being in 

t, want of a yard of tape, called ata store and asked 

€, the price. 

38, “One cent,” was the reply. 

es “One cent!” echoed the bargainer—*“ seems to me 

d, that’s rather high. Wont you take less?” 

~ “Less than a cent for a yard of tape ?” | 

Is. s “Yes,seems to me you might take half a cent. 

ist You'll make quite profit erough then.” 

ad & “Well take it at your own price; but you must 

eh make the change.” 

nd “That I can do, as I keep a few half cents about 

re me on purpose for such occasions, that I paid a penny 


apiece for. But I'm in hopes on the whole I can get 
the tape a little lower. Is that the very lowest you'll 
nd, take for it?” 


ave “T’lltake any price that you can make the even 
oli- change for.” 

S it “'There’s the plague on’t now—I haint got nothing 
less than a half cent piece. Ido wish, when they’re 


atty quining eagles, and dollars, and sich-like they'd quine 
f a few quarter cent pieces, mull pieces, and so on, 

downwards. Howsomever, I'll inquire at the other 
age stores, and if [can’t get the tape no cheaper, [’ll come 
yrd | back and trade with you, as you seem to bea civil-like 
sort of a fellow.” : 

So saying, the bargainer went about to twenty or 
thirty other stores, cheapening the yard of tape, until 
veing satisfied he could do no better, he came back to 
‘he first, resolved to complete his purchase. __ 
“Well, mister,” said he, as he came, in, puffing and 
dlowing like a porpoise, “ I’ve been most all over the 
vity, and find you’re the most reasonable dealer of any 
oa’em. I'll take the yard ot tape now, at a quarter 
of a cent, if you'll change me sixpence.” 


| “'That’s more than I bargained for. I told you I'd 
98€ 0" ‘ake any ee that you’d make the even change for.” 
pr !— Yes, but consider now, you get a customer by be- 
> ress: ug so kind of clever and obliging. If you'll change 


ie a sixpence, I'll take the tape, and perhaps trade 
with you olten.” 
“ur 
itago- “Thank you, sir’—with a profound bow, and be- 
ispute sinning to measure the tape. | 


have “Give me as wide as any you've got, and let me 

in MY lave good measure.” 

ill no! It shall be done, sir”—with another bow. 

ot tel! he tape is cut off, and wrapped up, when the pur- 

| chaser, beginning to fumble for his money, exclaims— 

aa I van,now, I don’t much like to change off silver 

‘S yee oe or copper, Wont you let me have the tape for noth- 

ie ng’ "Tis’nt no great thing for you to lose—and then 

annine you ll get all my custom, you see.” 

ade way to accommodate”—bowing more pro- 

genile- | ‘oundly than ever. 

Age i hay you sir,” said the customer, taking his 

es departing, well satisfied with his bargain— 

aint a more reasonable dealer in New York 

ial van you, and whatever [ want in your line, I'll be 

to come here for."—N. Transcript. 

is or Axrcpore.—A stage driver the other day between 


rey and this place, was hailed by a woman and 
“uested to take a bedstead and its accompanying 


bed and clothing on board together with her dear self. 
This was a poser for John’s gallantry, (for Stage dri- 
vers are always ready to oblige the ladies,) but making 
her a very civil bow, said, “I should like to oblige ye 
ma’m very much, but I’ve engaged to take a double 
saw-mill aboard, a mile or two ahead, and as you 
might find it an uncomfortable companion, I should 
advise you to go wait a week or so, “till the mill 
moving business is over.’—Lincoln Pat. 


The following song, called “ the Stage Coach,” de- 
scribing the upset ot the Grey and Melbourne ad- 


at a dinner given at Tamworth, England, on the oc- 
casion of Sir Robert Peel’s return to power. Its hn- 
moris better than its prophecy about Sir Robert’s 
power of driving the vehicle. | 


A new fashioned coach you’ve all heard of ] know, 
That was started in London just two years ago : 
They call’d it“ Reform,” and one old Mr. Grey 
Was the coachman appointed to drive all the way. 


This concern was intended to make an excursion 
Through England and Ireland for private diversion : 
And not, as we said, for the good of the nation— 
For between you and me t’was a Whig speculation, 


Old Brougham was the guard, but instead of a horn, 
He blew his own trumpet from night until morn ; 
And all their new harness in boisterous weather 
Was never expected to hold long together. 


They had purchased a young inexperienced team, 
That gallopped away as if carried by steam; 

They gibed, and they shied, and they reared in the air, 
Till the passengers all were in frightful despair. 


At last, turning round by an old Irish church, 

Old Grey tumbled off, and was left in the lurch ; 

And a North Country horse and a young Derby colt 
Broke away from the bars, and thought proper to bolt. 


The leaders escaping, like fury and fire, 

There were nought but old wheelers to pull through 
the mire, 

When a fellow as meek as a Lamb took the reins— 


The public all grumbled, and loudly cried “shame,” 
The proprietor saw that his men were to blame; 
And he said, in dismissing his servants, “ f[ feel 
That you’re only in want of THe Power or ApreaL!” 


And the people’s appeal was ne’er uttered in vain, 

For Englishmen all claim the right to complain ; 

And there ne’er was a time when complaint or dis- 
gust, 

In our different stages, was ever so just. 


So he’s tound usa man who has ta’en the control, 
And he’s soughi nothing new but a on, Macca poll; 
He’ll call the old coach “'The True Briton,” and 


then 
He’ll bring home the passengers safely again ! 


A Neat Comriiment.—One of the neatest comp!t- 
ments on record is that paid by Lord Camden to Fox, 
that “his price was immortality, and he knew that 
posterity would pay it.”’ | 


Original Anecdote—‘ Madam, shall I see you 
home?” said an honest, good-natured sort of a fellow 
to a strapping damsel of sixteen. ‘No, sir I can see 
myself home.’ Our hero, not ’zactkly understanding 
the reply,’ repeated with some emphasis—“ 1 say, 
Madam, shall I have the pleasure of seeing you 
home?” ‘No “Are you in earnest?” ‘ Yes!’ 
“Well, I an’t!” 


minisirations, was written by a Mr. Gardner, and sung 


But folks said he’d no courage, or else he’d no brains. 


| 
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Cottage Courtship, by Miss Landon, 
Now, out upon this smiling, 
No smile shall meet his sight, 
And a wo'd «f gay reviling 
Is all he’ll hear to night. 
For he'll hold my sm les too lightly, 
If he always sees me smile ; 
He'll think they shine more brightly 
When I have frowned awhile. 


’Tis not kindness kerps a lover, 
He must feel the chain he wears; 
‘All the sweet enchantment’s over, 
When he has no anxious cares, 
The heart would seem too common, 
If he thought that heart his own; 
Ah! the empire of a woman, 
Is still in the unknown. 


Let change without a reason, 

Make him never feel secure ; 
For it is an April season, 

‘That a lover must endure. 
They are all of them so faithless, . 

‘Their torment is your gain; 
W ould you keep your own hearts scathless, 

Be the oue to give the pain. 

From the Wheeling Gazette. 
WHY WON’T THE GIRLS CONSENT? 

In answer to‘ Why don’t the Men propose ?” 


ba won't the girls consent, dear Bob? 
Why won’t the girls consent? 
With streaming eyes I’ve knelt and prayed, 
But ah! they won’t relent; 
It is no fault of mine, dear Bub— 
On matrimony bent, 
I’ve tried a score of girls or more, 
Yet oh! they won’t consent. 


I’m sure I’ve done my bes', dear Bob, 
To get myself a nb; 

So ofien has my heart been scorch’d 
It now is like a squib; 

Sometimes a gay and dashing belle, 
On coquetry intent; 

Will smile and blush tll I propose— 
But then she won’t consent. 


I’ve put myself in martial trim— 
I join’d the “ City Blues;” 

1 scoured my swoid, and boasted how 
I'd fight the “ Parle Vous;”— 

I’ve pictured to. them how I'd feel 
Reclining in my tent-- 

So far from here—the foe so near— 
But ah! they won’t consent. 


I threw aside my books, and kept 
_. Most gloriously mellow ; 

For I was told the girls preferred 
A gay and dashing fellow ; 

My champaign bill at Major Pea’s 
Just paid the major’s ren'; 

But ah! no hea:t was warm'd but mine— 
The girls would not consent. 


The other night at Mrs. Moore’s, 
Miss Ann Letitia Vale 


Said | “will take’—I d opp’d my plate, 
And felt mysell grow pale: 

I really thought I should be blest, 
That Ann would now relent; 

But no: twas only wine she’d take— 
The girls will net consent. 


| 
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Oh! what is to be done, dear Bob 7? 

What, what shall be my fate? 
I have but little time to lose— 

almost twenty-eight; 
If I had any ground for hope, 

I'd try and feel content ; 
Why won’t the girls consent, dear Bob? 

hy won’t the girls consent? 
WILL HONEY-.COMB. 


LET US ALL BE UNHAPPY TOGETHER, 
Oh ! come, on some cold rainy day, 


When the birds cannot show a dry feather: 


Bring your sighs and your tears granny Gray, 


And let us all be unhappy together. 


Bring the heart-piercing shoots from your corns, 


Bring all the dull news you can gather. 


Bring Dick Dismal, who looks so forlorn, | 


And let us all be unhappy together. 


We'll talk about mildews and blights, 


Occasioned by badness of weather ; 


About horrible dreams and dull nights, 


And we'll all be unhappy together. 


And we’ll talk of the ghost without head, 


That kissed mother Mump in the cellar, 


And trightened the barber’s boy dead, 


And we'll all be unhappy together. 


Let us fancy fresh duty on snuff, 

Cats, lap-dogs, and monkeys, so clever, 
Let's suppose that there’s taxes enough, 
To make us unhappy together. 


* 


‘Let us talk of invasion and blood, 


And of devils, black, blue, white and yellow, 
Noah’s ark, Noah’s self, and the flood, ° 
Let us all be unhappy together. 


Let us mourn for those days that are past, _ 
When our hearts were as light as a feather, 
Let’s suppose that this day is our last, 
And we shall all be unhappy together. 


And I charge you, my dear granny Gray, 

Should you meet Susan Sad, that you tell her, 
The keg’s burst, and the gin’s ran away, 
~ And that will make her with us all unhappy together. 


PARODY 
Off, in the stilly night, 
Ere limbo’s chain has bound me, - 
Sad memory brings the light 
‘Thit bailiffs are around ine ; 
My creditors ring in my ears, 
The word of nay I’ve spoken, 
My cash that shone is spent and gone, 
And all my credit’s broken! 
Off in the stilly night, &c. 


When I remember all 

Who drank and game together, 
I’ve seen around me fall, 

Like flies in frosty weather, 
I feel like one who treads alone 
Some drinking hall deserted, Sate 
Whose Landlord’s dead whose spirit’s fled 
And hope a Sign’s denarted. | 

Off in the stilly night, &c. 


after spending a day’s earnings at the grocery, set 
for home. Well,” says he, “ if I find my wile up), 


fire aud light, eh? And if I find her in bed [’'Il lick 


her. What business has she to go to bed before} ge 
home !” 


The Drunkard.—Late one evening, Drunken Davy | 


lick her.--what business has she to set up, burnlee | 
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AUGUST. 


The eighth was August, being rich array’d 
In garment all of gold downe to the ground ; 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely mayd 

Forth by the lily hand, the which was crown’d 

With ears of corne, and full her hand was found. 
That was the righteous Virgin, which of old 

Livd here on earth, and plenty made abound; 

_ But after wrong was lov’d, and justice solde, 

She left th’ unrighteous world, and was to heav’n ex- 

toll’d. Spenser. 


August is the eighth month of the year. It was 


called ‘Sextilis by the Romans, from its being the | 


sixth month in their calendar, until the senate com- 
plimented the Emperor Augustus by naming it after 
him, and through them it is by us denominated Au- 


Mr Leigh Hunt notes in his Months, that,—* This 
is the month of harvest. The crops usually begin 
with rye and oats, proceed with wheat, and finish 
with peas and beans. Harvest-home is still the great- 
est rural holiday in England, because it concludes at 
once the most laborious and most lucrative of the 
larmer’s employments, and unites repose and profit. 
hank heaven there are, and must be, seasons of 
some repose in agricultural employments, or the 
countryman would work with as unceasing a mad- 
hess, and contrive to be almost as diseased and un- 
healthy as the citizen. But here again, and for the 
reasons already mentioned, our holiday-making is 
hot whatit was. Our ancestors used to burst into an 
enthusiasm of joy at the end of harvest, and appear 
even to have mingled their previous labour with con- 
siderable merry-making, in which they imitated 
the equality of the earlier ages. They crowned the 
wheat sheaves with flowers, they sung, they shouted, 
they danced, they invited each other, or met to feast, 
a3 at Christmas, in the halls of rich houses ; and what 
Was a very amiable custom, and wise beyond the 
7 — that may eeem to lie on the top 
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of it, every one that had been concerned, min, we- 
man, and child, received a little present—ripbon-, 
laces, or sweatmeats. 


The garden blooms with vegetable gold, 
And all Pomona in the orchard glows, 

Her racy fruits now glory in the sun, 

The wall-enamour’d flower in saffron blows, 
Gay annuals their spicy sweets unfold, 

To cooling brooks the panting cattle run: 
Hope, the forerunner of the farmer’s gain, 
Visits his dreams and multiplies the grain. 


A countryman purchased some meal at the store 
a jocose trader the other day, which was put its | 
bags, and, as it was not convenient for him to take :: 
away at once, left it in the store till the mext mornii 3. 
In the morning he called and finding that the ra: 
had gnawed sundry holes and abstracted some of the 
contents of the bags he asked for an abatememit of t)~ 
price. “Oh no, sir, said the trader, I can’t riak of 
that, because the bargain was made last might, ara 
according to your own account has since been rat. 
ified.” | 

Married, on Sunday the 6th inst., at Cheltentia 

William Buckle, Esq. to Miss Jane Davies. 
- At first young William, blushing sigh’d, 

And oft to pop the question tried ; 
Till, after many an effort strong, 
*T was found the Buckle had a tong ue. 
He boldly then began to woo, | 
And made dear Jenny Buckle too. 
Upon the victory he chuckles, 
Which fastens thus a pair of Buckles. 


An Irish Lieutenant, who had exchanged trom the 
24th regiment to the 32d,was asked what induced 
him todoso? ‘“ Because,” said he, “* I had a brother 
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in the 3lst, and I wanted to be near him.” 
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Frenchman, who made a hasty tour through this 
‘country, a few years since. ‘Ihe work is reviewed in 
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MORE LIBELS ON AMERICA. 
Another work on America has recently appeared 
in Europe, not, however, from the pen of another 
English ‘Trollope, but from that of M. Beaumont, a 


the London Quarterly, and appears to be equally as 
absurd, in some of its allegations,as any bovk that 
has been published on the same subject. It is in the 
form of a novel, and the hero, Monsieur Ludovic, is 
represented as a young Frenchman, who, disgusted 
with the political condition of his own country, and 
smitten with a violent admiration for republican in. 
stitutions, determines upon seeking a more congenial 
asylum in the United States. The plan of the picture 
:3 as follows. 

He arrives in Baltimore where he is hospitab!y re- 
ceived by a Mr. Daniel Nelson, a principal citizen, 
and president of the Bible Society, the T’emperan: e 
Society and the Colonization Suciety, who, alter 
realizing a handsome fortune in commerce, has, late 
in life, assumed the office of a Presbyterian c'ergy- 
man, and is represented asa pure and dignified spe- 
cimen of the puritan Pi'grims, from one of whom he 
claims his descent. His family consists of a son and 
daughter—the tormer a noble youth, and the latter a 
most enchanting and beautiful girl, of whom Mon. 
sieur Ludovic, as might be expected, speedly be- 
comes enamored. In due time the heart of the lady 
is won, and the consent of the father solicited ; and 
now comes the leading features ot the story, and of 
M.de Beaumont’s “ Picture of American manners.” 
Mr Nelson admits that the connexion would be ex. 
tremely desirable, but declares that in justice to the 
suitor, he must forbid it. It seems that the mother 
of his children, whom he married in New Ozleans, 
was remotely descended from a mulatto; and al- 
though every trace of this unhappy origin had dis- 
appeared in the lapse of more than a hundred years 
—although not evena suspicion of it could be de- 
tected in the nob'e features and radiant complexion 
of the young lady—still the fact might some day be- 
eome known, and the lover must be assured that in 
such an event, although a marriage between him and 
Marie would be pertectly valid by the laws of the 
country, usage, and public opinion, more powerful 
than auy law, would denounce it as an abomination, 
and he, his wife, his children and their descendants 
to the remotest generation, would be looked upon as 
outcasts and excluded from the society of the Ame- 
rican people; and here, M.de Beaumont, speaking b 
the mouth of the reverend Mr. Nelson, utters the Se 
lowing exceed:ngly correct picture of American man- 
ners and morals, 

“ The bankrupt of Massachusetts finds honor and 
tortune in Louisiana, where no one inquires of 
what miseries he has been the cause in another place. 
The inhabitant of New York, on whom the fetters of 
a first wedlock press disagreeably, leaves his first wife 
an the left bank of the Hudson, takes anew one on the 
right bank, and lives a tranquil higamist in New 
Jersey. The thief and the forger, branded by the se- 
vere code of Rhode Island, discover without difficul- 
ty, both employment and consideration in Connectt- 
cut. ‘here is but one crime of which the culprit 
carries every where with him the punishment and 
‘the infamy: itis that of belonging to a family repu- 
ted to be of color. The color washed out, the ri 
grace }emains; it seems as if they could divine it long 
after it has ceased to be visible; there is no asylum so 
sacred, no retreat so obscure, as to aflurd it shelter or 
shade.” 
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ed by this remote possibility of evil from a prejudive 
which he considers al ke absurd and cruel, and de. 
clares his willingness either to run all risks with his 
Marie in America, or avuid them by a return to 
France. ‘To this last proposition, Mr. Nelson wil) 
not listen; his ancestors had been driven from Epo. 
land by religious persecution, and therefore he has 
very sensibly readiead that no child of his shall eve; 
set foot in any part of Europe if he can prevent it— 
He is moved, however, by the generous devotion of 
the lover, and will therefore give him his daughter, 
upon one condition: namely, that he shall emplo 

six months in travelling through the States, and ob, 
serving the actual ec ndition of the colored race, 
and then, if he still desires it, the hand of Marie 
shall be his reward. ‘Io this M. Ludovic assents, of 
course, and immediately sets off upon his travels, ac. 
companied by his future brother-in-law, George Nel. 
son, a handsome, manly, noble fellow, with a skin of 
perfect red and white, notwithstanding the taint of 
blood he has derived from his great-great grandmo. 
ther. The plot now thickens. At Philadelphia they 
encounter the scound'el of the story, a dark, hal 
Spanish gentleman, whose path in life and love had 
beea many years before crossed by Mr. Nelson, 
senior, and by whom the black drop of the blood 
of Mr. George is betrayed to the audience of one vu! 
the theatres, where he and M. Ludovic are quietly 
seated together in the pit. Mr. George is accord. 
ingly kicked out in the most summary manner, and 
M Ludovic is shocked to discover that no court, 
either of law or honor, can afford redress for such an 
injury. 

He continues his travels, and on the expiration of 
the appointed term, rejoins Mr. Nelson senior and 
the young lady, in New York, still resolved upon 
taking her to wife. ‘The father no longer refuses his 
consent, and the bridal party repair to a Catholic 
Church, where the ceremony is first to be performed 
according to the religion of the bridegroom, and al- 
terwards to be succeeded by another in the Presbyte- 
rian form. But scarcely has the nuptial benediction 
been pronounced when a popular insurrection excited 
by the rumor that a-white man is in the act of mar- 
rying a girl of mixed descent, gives the rite a feartul 
interruption. ‘The white population have risen en 
masse to putall the people of colour to death—a rush 
is made to the chapel—several churches and theatres 
trequented by the blacks are burnt to the ground— 
the priest has a narrow escape with his life---and 
Marie herself is only rescued by the desperate courage 
of her lover and brother. The father escorts them 
into the “ forest” (whether at Hoboken or Harlem u 
not stated) and bids them fly to the shores of Lake On- 
tario, where he will join them as soon as he can ar- 
range his worldly affairs. Such is M. de Beaumonts 
account of the abolition riots of last summer—solemn- 
ly confirmed by a separa’e but corroborating descrip- 
tion thereof in the appendix. 


The annexed are further extracts from Mr. Bess, 
mont’s work. Nothing can be more false and libel- 
lous than the assertions in the first paragraph. 


“The facility of reaching the priesthood among 
the Americans stamps a very peculiar character ont 
protestant ministry; every man may, without any 
preparation or study worth speaking of, become a 
minister. The priesthood, in short, is a line of bus- 
ness into which one may enter at any time 0 life, in 
any rank of life, according to one’s notions ot Colm 
venience. He whom you behold at the head of a res- 
pectable congregation, began by keeping 2 store in 
the next street—he was unfortuna/e in his sfore, a0 
took to the new trade of a minister. This genve- 


man, again, began with the priesthood, but as soon as | 


Monsieur Ludovie of course disdains to be thwart- 


he had cleared a certain sum, he left the pulpit for 
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the counting house. Nothing binds him to his con- 
grega ion, the moment his interest calls him else- 
where. Nothing is more rare than to see a protestant 
minister with a hoary head. The principal object 
which an American has in view in his sacred office 
is the wordly fortune of himself, his wife, his child- 
ren. When he has materially improved his peeu- 
niary condition, hs end has been attained, and he 
then shuts up shop. The reader will of course un- 
derstand tnat I do not apply all this to every protest- 
ant minister in America; by no means; I met with se. 
veral Whose sincere faith and ardent zeal were only 
equalled by their charity and contempt of all temporal 
interests; 1 give the traits which characterize the great 
“That uniformity which reigns in their political 
world is equally apparent in their civil suciety. ‘The 
relations of man with man have but one object— 
money ; one sole inte:est—to get rich. ‘The passion 
for money is born along with the dawnings ot in:el- 
lect, bringing in its tram cold calculations and the 
dryness of cyphers. It grows, it developes itsell, it 
establishes itself in the soul, and torments it without 


d ceasing, as a burning fever agitates and devours the 
i, feeble trame of which ut has gained possession. Money 
d isthe god ot the United States, just as Glory is the 
0s god of France, and Love of Italy. But at the bottom 
ly of this violent passion it is impossible to discover any 
oral sentiment. Restricted to the relations of mere 
id interest, American society 1s grave without having the 
rt, unposing character of virtue. It inspires no respect—it 
41) chills all enthusiasm.” 

“Every evening we all met at tea-time, and Nel- 
of son read to us, with emphasis, the newspaper articles 
nd of the day, in which America was the most lavishly 
OD extolled. Every evening I heard him repeat that 
his General Jackson was the greatest man of the age, 
lic New York the finest city in the world, the Capitol 
ied at Washington the most splendid palace in the uni- 
at. verse and the Americans the first people upon earth. 
te- By dint of constantly reading these exaggerations, 
jon he had arrived at believing in them. Every Ameri- 
ted can hasan infinity of flatterers to whom he listens. 
ar- He is flattered because he is sovereign—he swallows 
riul the flatteries because he is people. His annual cour. 
en uers are those who, at the recurrence of elections, 
ush shower their incense on him to obtain votes and 
tres paces. His daily courtiers are the newspapers, which, 
d— eager for subscribers and money, pamper him with the 
and grosset adulations. An American, however strongly 
rage you express your admiration of his country, is never 
herp entirely satisfied. Approbation in his eyes, if in any 
mu degree measured or guarded, is a hostile criticism—an 
On- unpardonable insult.” 


"An English diplomatist, not long ago, carried out 
i London carriage and harness to New York. Some 
accident, shortly after. his arrival, required that he 
should send his set-out to a coachmaker’s; and call- 
ing by-and-by, what was his astonishment to find the 
peuple imitating his shield and crest on halt a dozen 
rigs and dog carts belonging to he knew not whom! 

he coachmaker, on his asking some explanation of 


his, made answer ‘that the patterns seemed to be 
much admired 


Dr. Leiber’s new work on America, is highly com- 
mended by every intelligent friend whom we have heard 
“press an opinion on the subject. It is, without 
oubt, the most candid, just, and interesting work, 
hathas been written on America, and it ought to 
‘omnand a ready sale. The opinions of an enlight- 
‘ied foreigner, ought surely to have more weight with 
Ws, than the ravings of a silly actress. The London 
ming Chronicle, in speaking of “ ‘The Stranger in 
-embbtral says, that it is as amusing as itis solid, and 
4ses it among those works, which unite informa- 


ATS 


tion with amusement, and are valuable additions to 
American Literature. 


SHIRREFF’S TOUR THROUGH N. AMERICA. 


The last number of the American Quarterly Re- 
view containsan article on “ Shirreff’s ‘our through 
North America,” a work which has not yet been re- 
published inthis country,though from the extracts 
we liave seen, we judge it to he far more deserving of 
tfat distinction than the great majority olf recent re- 
publications. ‘The author calls himself a plain farmer, 
and he appears to write in an unpretending style. 
We quote a few paragraphs merely to show that his 
opinions of our domestic manners are totally at vari- 
ance with those of some other Engiish writers. 

“ Although I did not often witness the domestic 
manners of the Americans, my opportunities of meet- 
ing the inhabitants of the United States in public were 
frequent, and the impressions imbibed during my in- 
tercourse with were different from what the ac- 
counts of others ld me to expect. Many travellers 
who have written on the subject were perhaps ill 
qualified to forma just estimate of American man- 
ners and characters, from the sphere of society in 
which they themselves had previously moved. No 
scion nor associate of British aristocracy, who has 
not been brought into tamiliar intercourse with the 
middling and lower orders of his own countrymen, is 
likely to do justice to the Americans, and the tenor 
of many of theremarks which have been given to the 
world on the subject is evidence of the writers never 
having before associated with the class of people to 
whom they allude. The inhabitants of Britain, in 
private and public life, being divided into grades, some 
individuals are altogether unacquainted with the man- 
ners and customs ot the classes below them. And as 
Englishmen of high pretensions and refinement, on 
reaching America, mingle on terms of equality at 
public tables and in conveyances with the commonest 
operatives, they feel disgusted with the manners of 
the people around them, without cons dering they be- 
long tu a different class from their own associates at 
home. InBritain,a person of rank is generally re- 
garded with respect by the classes below him. In 
the United States, rank seldom meets with or expecta 
deference from the people, and the humblest citizen 
familiarly enters into conversation with every indi- 
vidual who addresses him. This self-possession ot: 
the Americans is often mistaken for forwardness, and 
their unembarrassed conversation for insolence. In 
Britain, the different classes of population generally 
remain distinct, and many of their excesses are hid 
from common gaze. In most par's of the United 
States, the bar-rooms of hotels form the only scenes 
of tippling, and, being at all times open to the public, 
a traveller is apt to consider the people more dissipa- 
ted than they really are. Were a gentlemanly tor- 
eigner to meet the luwest class of the people of Eng- 
land at table, and associate with them in their haunts 
of vice, his adventures would forma high-colored 
picture of British manners and society.’ * 

“On first reaching the United States, the plainness 
of the people’s manners appeared remarkable, In all 
classes there was a total absence of grimace and 
corporeal token of respect, with corresponding sounds 
of address, an expression of obligation or thanktul- 
ness seldom being heard. In courteousness the in- 
habitants appear as far behind the British as the 
French exceed them. But, on the other hand, vul- 
garity, rudeness, or insolence,is almost never met 
with in the humblest walks of life. Mechanics and 
storekeepers ride in the same vehicle, and sit down 
at the same table, with the most polished members of 
society; all seem desirous of behaving well to each 
other, a rude or indelicate remark never being made, 
nor a disgusting practice indulged in. One one occa- 
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sion only I met with revolting behaviour, at the table 
of the Washington hotel, during my first residence at 
New York. On my second visit, 1 found the indivi- 
dual still an inmate ot the house, in which he had 
lodged for fourteen years. He was an eccentric 
character, and originally from England. 

“ A general propriety of deportment and softness of 
manner pervades the lower classes, and that coarse- 
ness, which is sometimes met with in Britain, does 
not appear to exist in the U. States; but certain cir- 
cles of society in Britain seem to have a higher polish 
than what is to be met with in America, and perhaps 
the general standard of manners of both countries is 
not widely different. ‘The lower orders of the United 
States are, however beyond all question, greatly supe- 
rior in refinement and intelligence to tee lower orders 
of Britain.” 

“The civility of all classes in the United States is 
so universal, that during my intercourse with the in- 
habitants, I searcely experienced an indication of 
insolence, and never observed .that democratic sauci- 
ness which I was taught to expect amengst the lower 


and never alludes to the subject. The case is, how- 
ever, diflerent in Canada, where some British emi- 
grants sellom let an opportunity escape of telling a 
well dressed person, that ‘this isa free country, and 
thathe doesnot carea * * * * for any man.’ 
The emancipated bondsman alone boasts of being 
tree from fetters. A foreigner, however, who arro- 
gates to himself superiority in the States, will be des- 
pised by the meanest of the people, and his money will 
neither purchase their attention nor services. The 
United States which I visited, seem to me an ex- 
cellent place for teaching an overweening person a 
due estimate of himself and his fellow-mortals. 
Twelve months’ intercourse with the people would 
greatly improve the fagged and fagging youthful 
aristocracy of Britain. Their haughtiness of demean- 
our, andacerbity and impatience of temper would be 

es would return home with a just 
sense of the place they occupy in the world, and 
qualified to discharge the important duties they owe 
society. Every Briton who has mingled with the peo- 
ple for any length of time, and practice self-examina- 
tion, will testify to the truth of my remarks.” 


Tue Stupent.—The Harpers have just issued two 
volumes from the pen of Bulwer, the novelist, entitled 
The Student. They embrace a series of tales, sketches 
and essays, on various subjects, some of which were 
originally published in the London Monthly Maga- 
zine, and others in the annuals of the day. The author 
says in the preface—“ although some of the contents 
of these volumes have appeared before, I yet trust that 
the component parts have been so selected and ar- 
ranged as to form atolerably symmetrical whole— 


illustrate one general vein of ethical sentiment and be- 
lief. Nay, from my desire to effect this the more com- 
pletely, I fear that I may occasionally have incurred 
the charge of repetition and tautology—although, per- 
haps, the fault was unavoidable, and it was necessary 
to repeat the deduction of one Essay in the problems 
eontended for in another.” 


Most of the articles are powerfully written, and all 
of them bear the impress of genius. The essays, 
though less attractive to the novel reader than Bul- 
wer’s admirable tales, will be read with intense inter- 
est by all who appreciate fine sentiment, beautifully 
expressed. ‘That on the infidelity in love, is one of 
the most feeling sketches we have ever perused, and 
it is, of itself, worth the price of the volumes. 
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THE TRUE ORDEAL OF LOVE, 
A Moral Tale for Married People. 


NevER were two persons more passionatel 

ed to each other than Adolphe and Celeste! “The 
love was a proverb. Of course it was an unhappy at. 
tachment—nobody loves heartily, unless people take 
pains to prevent it. The spirit of contradiction js pro. 
digiously strong in its effects. 

Adolphe was rich and noble—Celeste was noble and 
poor. Their tamilies were at variance; the family ot 
Adolphe was exceedingly ambitious, and that of Ce. 
leste exceedingly proud. Had they been the best 
friends in the world, their fathers would not have as. 
sented to the loves of their children—Adolphe’s father 
because he desired a rich match for his son—Celeste’s 
because he was too proud to be under an obligation 
and he was sufficiently a man of the world to know 
that you are to be considered obliged when a rich no. 
bleman marries your daughter without a dowry. Ce. 
leste’s father would have married her to a wealthy par. 
venu that he might have borrowed his money, in pa. 
rading his condescension. For it is a maxim in good 
society, that no favour can be conterred by a roturier, 
Gratitude is for him to feel, if you accept his services, 
No sooner, therefore, was the dawning attachment ot 
the lovers discovered, than their relations thought it 
necessary to be amazingly angry. There cannot bea 
doubt that you have an absolute right to the eyes, 
nerves, and hearts of your children. They have no 
business to be happy, unless it be exactly in the way 
most agreeable to yourself. ‘These self-evident truths 
were not, however, irresistible for Adolphe and Celeste. 
Although the latter was locked up, and the former 
was watched, they continued often to correspond, and 


‘sometimes to see each other. ‘Their love was no pas. 


sing caprice—despite all difficulties, all obstacles, all 
dangers—it was more intense than ever at the end of 
a year. Celeste had gallantly refused two young mer- 
chants, handsome and ardent,—and a very old banker, 
who would have left her a widow in a year. Adolphe 
—the gay and handsome Adolphe—had renounced 
every Eriation and conquest ;—all women had palled 
in his eyes since he had seen Celeste. But though 
their passion was strengthened by time, time had fail. 
ed to increase their hopes of its success—they began 
to doubt and to despair. The rose fled from Celeste’: 
cheek—she pined away, her lip had lost all its smile, 
her form shrunk from all its roundness, tears, stood 
constantly in her eyes, and she sighed so that it went 
to the hearts of all the servants in the house. In fine, 
she fell ill,—poor girl,—she was dying for love. The 
more violent passion of Adolphe produced also its 
disorder. His pulse burned with fever, his language 
was often iacshanelie-de great-grandfather had been 
mad—Adolphe promised fairly to take alter his an- 
cestor. 
- Alarmed, but not softened, the father of our lover 
spoke to him earnestly. “Renounce but th’s il- 
placed love—if only for atime. Idleness is the par- 
ent of this youthful folly. I will devote half my for- 
tune to purchase you that situation at court you 
have so often thought the height of your a 
My son, you are young, bold, and eamiring your re 
tunes, your fame will be secured. 1 willingly make 
you this sacrifice, provided you abandon Celeste. 3 
Adolphe wrung the hand of his father. 
ble!” he murmured; “ one look from her 1s worth @ 
the dreams of ambition.” So saying, he left the pen 
At length, finding they could not live together, a. } 
lovers formed the desperate design—not to ive diy 
(it is a favourite alternative in the country In which the! 
were born)—in short, they resolved upon suicide. 
wish I had been able to obtain the letters which ae 
sed between them on this melancholy subject. 1 neve 


We annex a pleasant sketch that furnishes an ex- 
cellent moral. 


read any so simple and so touching; if you had seen 
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them you would have thought it the plainest proposi- 
tion in the world—that persons, with any real aflec- 
tion for each other, ought never to be unprovided with 
prussic acid :-——who knows but what an accident may 
separate them of a sudden ; and to be separate !—how 
much pleasanter to be dead! 

The lovers agreed then, to poison themselves on the 
same night. ‘heir last letters were written, blistered 
with each otner’s tears. It was eleven o’clock.— 
Adolphe had retired to this chamber ; he took up the 
poison—he looked at it wistfully. “To-morrow,” said 
he, musingly—“to-morrow”—and he extracted the 
cork—“ to-niorrow—it smells very disagreeably—to- 
morrow I shall be at rest. ‘This heart’—he shook the 
phial— how it froths!—this heart will have ceased to 
beat; and our cruel parents will not forbid us a com- 
mon grave.” So saying, he sighed heavily, and mut- 
tering - name of Celeste, gulphed down the fatal 

ught. 

gi the father and mother of Adolphe were 
still at su: per. The old butler, who had wiped his eyes 
when Adolphe had lett the room, fidgeted to and tro, 
with the air of a man who has something at his heart. 
As his master wa: very hungry, and his mistress 
very sleepy, the good old man was heeded by neither. 
At length, when the other attendants had withdrawn, 
che old man lingered behind ; thrice he re-set the glas- 
ses—and thrice he re-arranged the decanters. 

“That is quite right—that will do—-shut the door 
alter you.” 

“Sir—yes, sir. Did you—hem.” 

“Did I what?” 

“ My young master, sir-——yes, sir.” 

“Your young master. Well—” 3 

“Alas! sir, Ll fear heis not quite night. Did you ob- 
gerve how he looked when he left the room?” 

“ Ma fot. | was engaged with the chicken.” 

“And you, madam—he kissed your hand very affec- 
tionately.” 

“Ah, yes (drowsily,) he has an excellent heart, le 
cher enfant !” 

“And, madam, I don’t like to say any thing—but— 
but—my young master has been muttering very odd 
things to himself for the last two or three days, and all 
this morning he has been poisoning the dogs, by way, 
as he said of experiment.” 

“Poison!” said the mother, thoroughly awaked— 

las he got any poison ?” 

Ah, yes, madam—his pockets full.” 

“Heavens!” cried the father, “this must not be— 
fhe should in despair—he is a very odd boy. His 
great-grandfather died mad. I willinstantly go to his 
room, 

“ And I too,” cried the mother. | 

"he good couple hurried to Adolphe’s chamber ; 
they heard a groan as they opened the door; they 
lound their son stretched on the bed, pale and hag- 
gard; on the table was a phial, labellel * puison ;” the 
phial was empty. } 

‘My son, my son !—you have not been so wicked— 
you have not—speak—speak !”” 

“Oh! snfler tortures!—Oh! oh! [am dying.— 
Leave me! Celeste also has taken poison—we could 
oles together. Cruel parents—we mock you, and 

“Recover—recover, my son, and Celeste shall be 
yours,” said the mother, half in hysterics. 

he father was already gone for a surgeon. The 
S'rgeon lived near to Celeste, and while he was has. 
Wy preparing the antidotes, his visiter had the charity 
run to the house of Celeste’s father, and hastily ap. 
Prize him of the intelligence he had learned. ‘The 
poor old gentleman hobbled off to his daughter’s room. 

Luckily he found his wife with her; she had been 
ay the petite good advice, and that is a very prolix 
‘avi. Celeste was impatiently awaiting her depar- 


ture; she was dying to bedead! Inrushed her fath. 
er—‘ Child, chi d—here’s news indeed !~Are youalive, 
Celeste—have you poisoned yourself? ‘That young re- 
probate is already—”’ 

“ Already !” cried Celeste, clasping her hands— 
“already !—he awaits me, then. Ah, this appoint- 
ment at least [ will not break!” she sprang to her 
bedside, and seized a phial from under her pillow: 
but the father was in time—he snatched it from her 
hand, and the daughter fell into fits so violent that 
they threatened to be no less fatai than the poison. 


WuateEver the exaggerations of our lovers, they 


hearts. Not one inten thousand loves is so strong, or 
promises to be so lasting. | : 

Adolphe did not die--the antidotes were given in 
time—he recovered. The illness of Celeste was more 
dangerous ; she suffered, poor child, a delirious fever, 
and was several weeks before her life and reason were 
res'ored. 


No parents could stand all this; ordinary caprices 
‘itis very well to resist, but when young people take 
to poison and delirious tevers—ail faut eéder. Besides, 
such events derange one’s establishment and interrupt 
one’s c mtorts. One is always glad to come to terms 
when one begins to be annoyed one’s self ‘The old 
people then made it up, and the young people married. 
As the bridegroom and Celeste were convinced that 
the sole object of life was each other’s company, they 
hastened at once to the sweet solitu'es of the coun- 
try. They had a charming villa and beautiful gardens 
—they were both accom; lished—clever— amialle— 
young—and in love. How was it possible they should 
be susceptible to ennui? They could never bear to 
lose sight of each other. 


“ Ah, Adolphe—traitor—where hast thou been ?” 

* Merely shooting in the woods, my angel.” | 

“What, and without me! Fy! promise this shail 
not happen again.” ‘ 

“ Ah,dearest! too gladly I promise.” 

Another time— | 

“ What. Celeste !—three hours have I been seeking 
foryou! Where have you hid yourself?” 


recting the gardener to build a little arbour for yuu to 
read in. I meant it as a surprise.” 


without you! Promise not to leave me again, without 
telling me where to find you.” 

“My own dearest, dearest Adolphe! how I love 
you—may my company ever be as dear to you !”’ 

This mode of life is very charming with many for 
a few days. Adolphe and Celeste loved each other 30 
entirely, that it lasted several months. What at first 
was passion had grown habit, and each blamed the 
other for want of affection, if he or she ever indulged 
in the novelty of different pursuits. 

As they had nothing to do but to look at those faces 
they had thought so handsome, so it was now and then 
difficult no! to yawn; and of late there had been litue 
speeches like the following :— 

“ Adolphe, my love, you never talk to me—put down 
that odious book you are always reading.” 

“Celeste, my angel, you don’t hear me. I am 
aN you about my travels, and you gape in my 
ace. 

“ My dear Adolphe, I am so exceedingly sleepy.” 

One morning, as Adolphe woke and turned in his 
bed. his eyes rested on his wife, who was still asleep 
— ‘Bless me,” thought he, * I never saw this before— 
let me look again—yes, certainly, she has—a wart on 
her chin!” 


| Adolphe rose and dressed himself—Adolphe was 


grave and meditative. They met at breakfast—the 


loved really, fervently, disinterestedly, and with all their. 


“Don’t look so angry, my Adolphe, I was only di. 


“ My own Celeste! but three hours—it is an eternity | 
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_gantly. He had nothing else to complain of—but 


- you,” said Adolphe one morning. 
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bride and bridegroom. Celeste was in high spirits ; 
Adolphe was sombre and dejected. 

* Let us ride to-day,” said Celeste. 

** My dear, I have a headache.” 

“ Poor child! well, then, let us read the new poem.” 

" My dear, you talk so loud.” | 

“T!” and Celeste gazing reproachfully on Adolphe, 
perceived for the first time something in his eyes 
that surprised her. She looked again—‘ Good Hea- 
vens !” said she to herself, “Adolphe certainly 
squints.” 

On the other hand, Adolphe murmured, “ The wart 
has grown greatly since morning.” 

It is impossible to say what an effect this fatal dis- 
covery had upon Adolphe. He thought of it inces- 


then warts on the chin are certainly not becoming.— 
Celeste’s beauty had improved greatly since her mar- 
riage. Everybody else saw the improvement. Adolphe 
saw nothing but the wart on her chin. Her complex- 
ion was more brilliant, her form more rounded, her 
walk more majestic; but what is all this, when one 
has @ wart on the chin! The wart seemed to grow 
bigger and bigger every day—to Adolphe’s eyes it 
threatened speedily to absorb the whole of the face.— 
Nay, he expected in due time to see his beautiful Ce- 
leste all wart! He smoothered his pain as well as 
he could, because he was naturaily well-bred and deli- 
cate; and no woman likes to be told of the few little 
blemishes she is blind te herself. He smoothered his 

in, but he began to think it would be just as well to 

ave separate apartments. 

Meanwhile, strange to say, Adolphe’s squint grew 
daily more decided and pronounced. “ He certainly 
did not squint before we married,” thought Celeste ; 
“it is very unpleasant—it makes one so deer to be 
stared at by a person who sees two ways—and 
Adolphe has unfortunately a habit of staring. [ think 
I might venture to hint, delicately and kindly—the 
habit can’t yet be incurable.” - 

As wives are always the first in the emulation of 
conjugal fault-finding, Celeste resolved to hazard the 
hint—on the first favourable opportunity. 

“ Well, my Celeste, | have brought my dog to see 


“Ah! down, down! Pray turn him out; see the 
mark of his paws. 1 can’t bear dogs, Adolphe.” 

“ Poor thing !” said Adolphe, caressing his insulted 
favourite. 

“ Was that to me, or to the dog?” asked Celeste. 

“Oh! to him, to be sure.” 

“IT beg you pardon, my dear, but I thought you 
looked at me. Indeed, Adolphe, if the truth may be 
said, you have lately contracted a bad habit—you are 
getting quite a cast in your eye.” | 

“ Madam !” said Adolpe, prodigiously offended, and 
to the glass. 

“ Don’t be angry, my love; I would not have men- 
tioned it, if it did not get worse every day ; it is yet to 
be cured, I am sure ; just put a wafer on che top of 
your noise, and you will soon see straight.” 

“A wafer on the top of my nose! Much better put 
one at the tip of your chin, Celeste.” 

“* My chin !” cried Celeste, running in her turn to the 
glass. ‘* What do yon mean, sir ?” 

“ Only that you have a very large wart there, which 
it would be more agreeable to conceal.” 

Sir 499 

“ Madam!” 

‘A wart on my chin, monster !” 

“ A cast in my eye, fool!” 

in ! How could I ever love a man who squint- 
ed! 

“Or Ia woman with a wart on her chin!” 
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“ Madam, I despise your insinuations ; but since you 
deny the evidence of your own glass, suffer me to send 
for a physician, and if he can cure your deformity, g9 
much the better for you.” 
“Yes, send for a physician: he will say whethe; 
you squint or not. Poor Adolphe! I am not angry ; 
no, I pity so melancholy a defect.” 
Celeste burst into tears. Adolphe, in a rage, seized 
his hat, mounted his horse, and went himself for the 
doctor. | 

_ The doctor was a philosopher as well asa physi. 
cian. He took his poney and ambled back with 
Adolphe. By the way he extracted from Adolphe his 
whole history, for men in a passion are easily made 
garrulous. “The perfidious woman,” said Adolphe; 
“would you believe it?—we braved every thing for 
each other—never were two persons so much in love 
—nay, we attempted suicide rather than endure a lon. 
ger separation. I renounced the most brilliant mar. 
riages for her sake—too happy that she was mine 
without a dowry—and now she declares I squint — 
And, oh, she has such a wart on her chin!” 

‘The doctor could not very well see whether Adolphe 
squinted, for he had his hat over his eyes; besides, he 
prudently thought it best to attend to one malady ata 
time. 

* As to the wart, sir,”’ said he, “it is not difficult to 
cure.” 

* But ifmy wite won’t confess that she has it, she 
will never consent to be cured. I would not mind it 
she would but own it. Oh the vanity of women!” 

«It must have been after some absence that this lit. 
tle defect was perceived by you— | 

“ After absence—we have not been a day separated 
since we married.” | 

“O-ho,” thought the doctor, sinking into a revery 
—I have said he was a philosopher—but it did not 
require much philosophy to know that persons who 
would have died for each other a few months ago 
were not alienated only by a wart or a cast in the 
eye. 

"Phey arrived at Adolphe’s villa—they entered the 
saloon. Celeste no longer wept; she had put on her 
most becoming cap, and had the air of an insulted but 
uncomplaining wife ! 

“ Confess to the wart, Celeste, and I'll forgive all; 
said Adolphe. . 

“ Nay, why so obstinate as to the cast of the eye— 
I shall not admire you less (though others may) if you 
| will not be so vain as to disown 

“ Enough, madam—doctor, regard that lady—is not 
the wart monstrous—can it be cured ?” 

“ Nay,” cried Celeste, sobbing, “look rather at my 
poor husband’s squint. His eyes were so fine before 
we married.” 

The doctor put on his spectacles—he regarded first 
one and then the other. 

“Sir,” said he, deliberately, “ this lady has certainly 
a pimple on the left of her chin considerably smaller 
than a pin’s head. And, madam, the pupil of your 
husband’; right eye is, like that of nine persons out of 
ten, the hondhedth part of an inch nearer his nose than 
the pupil of the left. ‘This is the case, as it appears . 
me, seeing you both for the first time. But do not 
wonder that you, sir, think the pimple so enormous; 
and you, madam, the eye so distorted, since you Ss 
each other every day !” 


conviction ;-—when an express arrived breathless to 
summon Adolphe to his father, who was wet . 
denly ill. At the end of three month’s Adolphe te: 
turned. Celeste’s wart had entirely vanished an 
Celeste found her husband’s eyes as beautiful as " ws 

Taught by experience, they learned then, that war's 


‘* Sir, I shall not condescend to notice your insults. 
No wonder—you can’t see! I pity your infirmity.” 


rapily grow upon chins, and squints weeny on 
‘upon eyes,—that are too cons‘antly seen. 


The pair were struck by a secret and simultaneous | 
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it 1s easy for two persons to die joyfully together 
when lovers, but prodigiously difficult without econo- 
mizing the presence, to live comfortably together when 


married. 


INDIAN SKETCHES. 


Messrs. Carey, Lea & Co. are about to publish a 
work entitled ** Sketches of Indian_ Lite, and habits, 
‘aken during an expedition to the Pawnee tribes, by 
John I’. Irving, jr.” The author is a nephew of Wash- 
ington Irving, Esq. and if the ap age extract affords 
any specimen of the quality of the whole, the work 
will unquestionably be read with interest. 


THE LEGEND OF THE SALINE RIVER. 


Many years since, long before the whites had ex- 
tended their march beyond the banks of the Missis- 
sippi river, a tribe of Indians resided upon the Platte, 
near its junction with the Saline. Among these was 
one, the chief warrior of the nation, celebrated 
throughout all the neighbouring country, for his fierce 
aud unsparing disposition. Not a hostile village with- 
in several hundred miles, but wailed for those who 
had fallen beneath his arm; not a brook, but bad run 
red with the blood of his victims. He was forever 


' engaged in plotting destruction to his enemies. He 


led his warriers trom one village to another, carrying 
death to the inhabitants, and desolation to their homes. 
He was a terror to old and young. 
Otten,alone and unattended, would he steal off, to 
yathe his hands in blood, and add new victims to the 
countless number of those whom he had already slain. 


But fearful as he was to the hostile tribes, he was} 


equally dreaded by his own people. They gloried in 
himas their leader, but shrunk from all fellowship 
with him. His lodge’ was deserted, and even in the 
midst of his own nation he was alone. Yet there 
was one being that clung to him, and loved him, in 
defiance of the sternness of his rugged nature. It 
was the daughter of the chief of the village; a beau- 
ilul girl ard graceful as one of the fawns of her own 
prairie. 

Though she had many admirers, yet when the war- 
nor declared his intention of asking of her father, 
hone dared come in competition with so formidab!e a 
tival, She became his wife, and he loved her with all 
the fierce energy of his nature. It was a new feeling 
(0 him. It stole like a sunbeam over the dark pas- 
sions of his heart. His feelings gushed forth, to meet 
the warm affection of the only being that had ever 
‘oved him. Her sway over him was bounded. He 
Was a tiger tamed. But this did not last long. She 
ced; he buried her; he uttered no wail, he shed no 
ear, Ee returned to his lonely lodge,and forbade all 
entrance. No sound of grief was heard from it—all 
Was silent as the tomb. ‘I'he morning came, and with 
i's earliest dawn he left the lodge. His body was 
covered with war paint, and he was fully armed as if 
lor some expedition. His eye was the same, there 
Was the same sullen fire that had ever shot from its 
“eep sunk socket. ‘There was no wavering of a sin- 
gle feature; there was not the shrinking of a single 
iscle. He took no notice of those around him; but 
walked gloomily to the spot where his wife was buri- 
‘d. He paused for a moment over the grave—plucked 
4 wild flower from among the grass, and cast it upon 
the upturned sod. Then turning on his heel, strode 
dcross the prairie. 

_ Alter the lapse of a month he returned to his village 
° en with the scalps of men, women, and children, 
| ich he hung in the smoke of his lodge. He tarried 
ce a day among the tribe, and again set off, lonely as 
tha ig week elapsed, and he returned bringing with 
arge lump of white salt. In a few words he 
Nid his tale, He had travelled many miles over the 
“Aine, The sun had set in the west, and the moon 


was just rising above the verge of the horizon. The 
Indian was weary, and threw himself on the grass.— 
He had not slept long, when he was awakened by 
the low wailing of a female. He started up, and at a 
little distance, by the light of the moon, beheld an old, 
decrepit hag, brandishing a tomahawk over the head 


of a young female, who was kneeling, imploring 


mercy. | 

The warrior wondered how two females could be 
at this spot, alone, and at that hour of the night; for 
there was no village within forty miles of the place. 
There could be no hunting party near, or he would 
have discovered it. He approached them; but they 


| seemed unconscious of his presence. The young fe- 


male finding her prayers unheeded, sprang up, and 
made a desperate attempt to get possession of the 
tomahawk. A furious struggle ensued, but the old 
woman was victorious. ‘Twisting one hand in the 
long black hair of her victim, she raised the weapon 
in her other, and prepared to strike. ‘The face of the 
young female was turned to the light, and the warrior 
beheld with horror, the features of his deceased wife. 
In an instant he sprang forward, and his tomahawk 
was buried in the skull of the old squaw. But ere he 
had time to clasp the form of his wife, the ground 
opened, both sank from his sight, and on the spot ap- 


peared a rock of white salt. He had broken a piece 


trom it, and brought it to his tribe. 
This tradition is still current, among the different 


tribes of Indians frequenting that portion of the coun- 


try. They also imagine, that the rock is still under 
custody of the old squaw, and that the only way to 
obtain a portion of it, is to attack her. For this rea- 
son, before attempting to collect salt, they beat the 
ground with clubs and tomahawks, and each blow, is 
considered as inflicted upon the person of the hag.— 
The ceremonv is continued, until they imagine she 
has been sufficiently belaboured, to resign her trea- 
sure without opposition. This superstition, though 
privately ridiculed by the chiefs of x different tribes, 
is still practised by them, and most devoutly credited 
by the rabble. 


A NEW DRAMA. 


It is currently reported that Fanny Kemble’s Jour- 
nal is about to be dramatised for the stage by a gen- 
tleman of New York. It will no doubt prove an ef- 
fective play, as the incidents of the book are diversi- 


fied, and applicable to both comedy and tragedy.— 


The dramatist, however, will be obliged, in executing 
his task, to prune the Journal of some of ifs most 
choice expressions, as many of the lady’s favorite 
phrases are totally unfit even for the stage. 


Speaking of the Journal, which has lately reached 
N. Orleans, and excited the same contempt and deri- 
sion there as elsewhere, the editor of the American of 
that city remarks: 


What a pity it is we Americans eat our eggs out 
of a cup, Be not from the shell! What a pity it is 
we drink coffee, and not tea, after dinner! Whata 
pity it is we throw up our legs when in a sitting pos- 
ture, to make ourselves comfortable! What a pity it 
is Mrs. Trollope and Mrs. Butler have not found the 
pleasure of this position! In fine: what a pity it is 
that we sing Hail Columbia, rather than ‘ God save the 
King ; and are not exactly like Englishmen in every 
thing. Then! indeed, we might please.....who? a little 
girl who capered about over the boards to the jingle of 
our dollars, | 


The fair authoress, like the many which have pre- 
ceded her on the same subject, has not perceived 
how easy it is to turn the same arms they have used 
against our country, against hers. ‘Tremble, ye Bri- 
tons, we may soon find an American Trollope to 
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send amongst you---and our day of vengeance will be 
terrible. 

We do not agree with our friend in relation to the 
hint in the last paragraph. American ‘Frollopes, Halls, 
and Fiddlers are scarce, and by nu means conspicuous, 
having a decided dread of a ducking in a horse pond. 


History or IreLanp —Messrs. Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard have published the first volume of the His- 
tory of Ireland, by ‘Thomas Moore, Esq. the poet. It 
is written with elegance and power, and will prove a 
deeply interesting work to all readers of history. We 
agree withthe National Gazette, that the theme is one 
on which it m y well be supposed that the author has 
written con amore and with particular care. It might 
indeed have been apprehended that at times the heart 
and the imagination of the national bard would run 
away with his pen, and that he would attempt to prove 
some:hing like the patriotic assertion in his “ rey 
address,” that 
“ Erin surpasses the daughters of Neptune 
As Diad outshines each encircling star, 


And the heavenly spheres would never have kept tune. 


Till set to the music of Erin go bragh ;” 
but, on the contrary, he has preserved the historic so- 
briety of tone throughout, and labored with laudable 
earnestness to be impartial and exact. 


: 
BuicksearpD—A Page from the Colonial History 
of Philadelphia.—From the peru al of the amusing 


~ volumes bearing the above title, we have derived muc 


pleasure. Much matter of fact, connected with the 
early history of our city, is ingeniously blended with 
fictitious incidents, and pourtrayed with irresistible 
humor. The author, whoever he is, (and we note that 
several speculations on the subject have been started 
by our contemporaries) has made himself master of 
many events which will be found interesting to the 
reader, especially those relating to Blackbeard, whose 
atrocities upon the coast, have rendered his career 
part of the history of our county.—The Episode of 
Mark Scheveling forms an agreeable relief trom the 
regular chain of ihe narrative and will be found to 
convey much instruction.—Altogether, we view the 
work as fully equal in interest to any of the publica- 
tions of the day. 

It is from the press of the Harpers, and may be 
procured at the book store of Mr. Perkins, Chesnut 
street. | 

oF THE Potomac.—Mr. Reynolds’ journal 
of a voyage in the frigate Potomac, during the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe in the years 1831—34, has 
just been published, in a handsome octavo, by Harper 
& Brothers, New York. It is embellished w.th seve- 
ral engravings, among which are—a view of the ac- 
tion at Quallah Battoo, between the crew of the Po- 
tomac and the Malays, and a view of Lima, before its 
destruction by the great earthquake of 1746. A par- 
ticular account of the action with the Malays is given, 
with all the official documents on the subject. 

This work, embracing as it does the observations of 
an intelligent American, on the habits, dispositions, 
and institutions of many nations with whom we are not 
famiiar—sketches of various countries—and the inci- 
dents which a traveller invariably meets—will na- 
turally possess strong attractions for the general rea- 
der. Itis a delightlul volume, and one that cannot 
fail to repay in agreeable entertainment and useful in- 
formation, the time and attention necessary for a 
perusal. 


CHANcES AND CuHances—two vols.—Carey, Lea & 
Blanchard.—We find a copy of this work upon our 
table,and have found time to cast a cursory glance | 
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over its contents. It appears to be well 


nten Written, 
agreeably diversified with sketches of English sas 


ry, the social domestic enjuym~nts ot life, and a pee 


at the world of fashion. The hasty nature of our 

peru<al will not permit us to say more of it, although 

we doubt not that its general tencr is agreeable, |; 

is a republication from the London edition, | 


“The Vision of War,” a poem, by H. S. G; 
has jus! been published by Messrs. ay and Bene 
Most _of our city readers, we presume, have heard of 
Mr. Gibson; and if his fame has not extended beyond 
the precincts of Philadelphia, it is not because Mr.G. 
has been sparing of his dertaek The Vision of War 
is dedicated to the Hon. Daniel Webster—a yery 
peaceable man, by the way—who is the author's can. 
didate for the Presidency, and to whum 4 copy of the 
work is promised “as soon as an opportunity may 
occur.” 

‘I'he subject of the poem is very appropriate to the 
times, and the book ought to sell. Permission to 
read the dedication alone, is worth more than the 
price of the book, and we are sure that no one will pe. 
ruse the poem, without being satisfied that the author 
isa poet of no small pretensions. 


LINES written on board the ship Algonquin, in the 
Bay of Delaware, June 21st, 1835. 


BY TYRONE POWER,* 


‘Adieu, Columbia! } have mark’d thee well! 


Nor yet for ever do I leave thee now: 
And busy thoughts of thee my bosom swell, 
And thronging recollections load my brow, | 
For I have wander’d through thy eternal woods, 
Have dream’d in tair St. Lawrence’s Isle, 
Have breasted Mississippi’s hundred floods, [smile. 
Aud woo’d on Alleghany’s top Aurora’s waking 


And now we part, the ship is flying fast, | 
Her pathway deck’d by wreaths of whirling foam, 
And all the swelling sails that bend the mast 
Obey the flag, that fluttering points “to home.” 
Home! home! that tender word let me retrace, 
And bid each letter conjure o’er the sea 
Each cherish’d wish and every well known face, 
To banish thought of those from whom | flee. 


Yet shame I not to bear an o’er-full heart, 
Nor blush to turn behind my teartul eyes, 
*Tis from no stranger coast I now must part, 
"Tis to no strangers left I yield these sighs— 
Welcome and home were mine within this land 
W hose sons I leave, whose shores fade tast from me, 
And cold must be mine eyes and heart and hand, 
When, fair Columbia! they turn cold on thee. 


SONG. 


I’ve no gold in my coffers nor steeds in my stall, 
Nor kine in the pasture my own EF may call; 

No ships on the ocean, ner corn in the lea; 
But the dark eye of Eva looks kindly on me. 


The rich ones may scoff me, the proud ones despis 
Their kindness—their scorn, I equally prize: 

I care not»tor them, 1’m both happy and free, 
While the dark eye of Eva looks kindly on me. 


The miser may smile as he thinks on his gain,— 
The sailor may pride in the dark azure main: 
How worthless is glitter---its wreck oft we set, 
But the dark eye a Eva looks kind'y on me, 


*The distinguished Irish comedian. 
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